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CATHOLICISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


(With Special Reference to France.) 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


ONSIDERING that the public 

conscience of the most highly 
civilize“ uations has been formed 
on the Gospel as interpreted by 
the Catholic Church, it is important 
to ask: What light does the Gospel 
throw on social problems? This 
question we shall here endeavor to 
answer as fully as space will per- 
mit.? 

The Gospel does not contain a so- 
cial doctrine, if by that is under- 
stood a teaching having for its fixed 
and definite object the relations of 
man with his fellow men or with 
the goods of this world. One finds 
therein no specific views on these 
problems. At first sight they do 
not seem to be even touched upon. 
But, on the other hand, if broad, 
flexible principles—truths of a 

1The present writer discusses this subject 
at length in his work, L’Enseignement social 


de Jésus, four volumes of which have been 
published, and three more are in course of 


Preparation (Paris: Editions Spes). 





higher order capable of illuminating 
and solving those problems—can 
constitute a social doctrine, who can 
doubt the possibility of finding the 
solution in the Gospel? We must 
not seek therein, I admit, a theory 
on the problem of the just wage or 
a theory on a day’s labor. How- 
ever, if we study carefully Christ’s 
thought, we shall be convinced that 
a given theory on wages, or on a 
day’s labor, or more broadly speak- 
ing, a given doctrine of economics, 
is or is not in conformity with the 
mind of the Divine Teacher. 
Christ is concerned, not exclu- 
sively, but chiefly in the reforming 
of the individual. He tells him that 
in heaven he has a Father, a Ruler, 
and a Judge, that man’s life here 
on earth is not the purpose for 
which he was created. The Gospel 
emphasizes his worth as a human 
being, his responsibility, the im- 
portance of the intention prompt- 
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ing his acts, the necessity of amend- 
ment, and of renunciation. It pre- 
sents a complete doctrine relating 
to marriage, to the family, and to 
the duties of each member forming 
a part of it. Contrary to what has 
been written by Comte, Renan, J. 
Soury, M. Maurras, and to what is 
believed by too many individualist 
Catholics, the message of Christ is a 
message of social welfare. 

The Gospel considers man as a 
member of society, and its téach- 
ings relating to the individual af- 
fect him particularly in his social 
relations (i. e., in his quality as a 
social unit). The notions of equal- 
ity, fraternity, liberty,—postulates 
of all deiiiocracies,—when well 
comprehended and grasped, have 
their origin and expression in the 
Gospel. There, too, the origin and 
expression of the great laws and 
obligations which bind men to- 
gether are to be found—the law of 
love embracing parents, relatives, 
friends, country, humanity, and 
even one’s enemies; the law of jus- 
tice, proclaiming the rights of God, 
of man, of the Pontiff, and of Cesar; 
the law of work formulated by 
Jesus, the Artisan, Who dwelt 
among toilers, and His teachings on 
labor as exemplified in His parable 
of the talents. Finally, the Gospel 
contains a doctrine on how man is 
to look upon and consider the goods 
of this world. It might be summed 
up in these words: man must make 
use of the goods of this world, but 
he must not be subservient to them. 

Thus are summed up briefly the 
teachings contained in the Gospel 
which throw light on the social 
problem. If we consider nation 
after nation, we shall see that each 
one has advanced in civilization 
only in so far as it has lived up to 
the standards of the Gospel. Wher- 
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ever civilization is found, without 
the teachings of the Gospel, as in 
Japan, it is there that people will 
be found to be merely aping the 
Christian nations. 

Not only has the Universal Cath- 
olic Church, in her popes, doctors, 
and theologians, thus interpreted 
the New Testament, the Book of 
Glad Tidings, but so too has French 
tradition as exemplified in nearly 
all of France’s statesmen and 
churchmen. It would be very in- 
teresting to prove the truth of this 
by a close study of the subject. A 
few proofs of it will be noted in 
passing. From the time of Clovis 
down to Louis XVI., our kings have 
considered their administration of 
the affairs of state (though not al- 
ways-graciously) as an act of obe- 
dience to the precepts of the Gos- 
pel. They would never have ad- 
mitted, like some modern extrem- 
ists, that politics should be consid- 
ered as anything else, than the 
moral law applied tothe . govern- 
ment of nations,—a’s expressed by 
Bossuet. 

It is true that, influenced by 
legists who separated law from 
morality, and who shut up and 
cloistered religion in temples and 
ritualism, some French sovereigns 
were inclined to divorce the Gospel 
from politics, and to subordinate 
the former to the latter. But the 
conscience of their subjects re-‘ 
mained uncontaminated by this 
form of paganism, and the protests 
of the latter were voiced by their 
orators and bishops. Let one but 
reread the letters written by Féne- 
lon to Louis XIV. 

Who will write the important 
story of the part the Gospel has 
played in the lives of the French 
people, among persons of all classes 
and conditions? Her great writers, 


‘ 
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who echoed the very soul of France, 
—with the exception of three or 
four who yielded to the paganism 
of the Renaissance or to material- 
ism, a Montaigne, a Saint-Evre- 
mond, a Bayle, a Voltaire, a Hel- 
vétius,—up to the nineteenth cen- 
tury remained faithful, in various 
degrees, to the social teachings of 
Christ; for I do not agree with a 
certain ill-informed writer that the 
works of our profane classical writ- 
ers are not of Christian inspiration. 

Bossuet and Fénelon differ in 
their appreciation of contemporary 
events, and in the remedy to be 
applied to the evils prevalent in the 
society of their time; but never did 
either believe that any remedy 
other than the Gospel could cure 
these ills. The policy of the aristo- 
crat Fénelon, even more than that 
of the bourgeois Bossuet, was in- 
spired by the Scriptures, partic- 
ularly by the New Testament. If 
one will but reason without precon- 
ceived notions, it will be seen that 
when Faguet affirmed that the 
mystical and Christian beliefs of 
great Frenchmen, in the world of 
politics, of religion, and of letters, 
paved the way for the Revolution of 
1789, he was not maintaining a 
paradox. 

M. de Bonald himself has said 
that the Declaration of 1789, like 
everything that men call error, was 
but an incomplete truth and had its 
justification in a lofty conception. 

Now this tradition of French 
Catholicism, so deeply rooted in the 
Gospel, seems to me to have de- 
viated in the nineteenth century. 
Before this period, certain great 
Catholic political men, philosophers 
or writers, had viewed in Cathol- 
icism rather the ship carrying the 
Gospel, while others regarded rather 
the Gospel which it carried. But 
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no one scorned the vessel to admire 
the Gospel, nor the Gospel to ad- 
mire the vessel. 

Influenced by the paganism of the 
Renaissance, which, with Machia- 
velli, distinctly divorced politics 
from morality, i. e., religion, and in 
a subtle manner affected the works 
of our writers; again, influenced by 
the wave of Protestant Puritanism 
and Jansenism, which, by their ex- 
aggerated doctrines, tended to 
widen this division, by bringing out 
the absolute incompatibility _ be- 
tween Christianity and family life, 
economical life and political life, 
thus causing Christianity to be 
cursed by both the philosophers 
and encyclopedists; lastly,  in- 
fluenced by the violences of the 
Revolution committed in the name 
of equality, fraternity, and liberty, 
ideas which the Gospel alone could 
have caused to spring up in minds 
and hearts naturally selfish—be- 
cause of these many powerful in- 
fluences at work, French Cathol- 
icism, among its representatives at 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, was only too forgetful of 
the Gospel, and thought only of 
the ship, which gathered up the 
faithful, and saved them from the 
tempests, and which, moreover, re- 
called the other much-lamented 
ship of state, bearer of the political 
destinies of their country, which 
the waves of the Revolution had 
pitilessly crushed. 

De Maistre, at least De Maistre in 
the second or third phase of his lit- 
erary period, considers the Revolu- 
tion as something “essentially dia- 
bolical.” Blinded by his own in- 
tense royalism, irritated at the ruin 
wrought all about them, as well as 
by the blunders of Rousseau’s pu- 
pils, and the crimes of the Conven- 
tionals, his own possessions dimin- 
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ished and the person of his king 
violated, he became incapable of 
discerning any other agency at 
work than the Devil as the prompt- 
er, the inspirer, of the Revolu- 
tion. He failed to grasp the mean- 
ing of the respect due to the dig- 
nity attaching to every human 
being, which idea the men of 89 
owed to Christianity, and which 
they made part of the law. For- 
getting the Gospel, he later writes 
in his work, Considérations sur la 
France, “that during his lifetime he 
has seen Frenchmen, Italians, and 
Russians; he is even aware, thanks 
to Montesquieu, that there are such 
beings as Persians, but as for man, 
he declares that he has never met 
him in all his life”; as if the brother- 
hood of man, and consequently the 
moral equality and resemblance of 
all human beings, had not been 
proclaimed by Christianity! 

He sings a hymn praising the 
hereditary and absolute forms of 
monarchy. He proposes a theory 
regarding Providence and war, for 
which the least that can be said is 
that it has little in common with 
the spirit of the Gospel. In it, he 
would have God to be a capricious 
dictator, not a Father; and war, a 
desirable boon. Regarding sacri- 
fice, he sees in it only the sword 
and the shedding of blood; he does 
not discern the moral element, the 
love, the devotion, the very heart 
and substance of the Christian sac- 
rifice, for God so loved the world as 
to give His only Son, and He, lov- 
ing men with an infinite love, gave 
them His life and His mystical 
Body. The papacy, according to 
De Maistre, is a powerful institu- 
tion of human discipline; but its 
connection with Jesus Christ and 
the Gospel is not made very clear. 

For similar reasons Bonald fol- 


lowed in the same track as De 
Maistre. In his work, Théorie du 
Pouvoir, he shows accurately that 
the only constitution for a political 
society is to be had in an absolute 
monarchy. Such was the old 
French royalty; and democracy is 
the worst kind of régime. 

With De Maistre and Bonald, 
Lamennais was the writer most in- 
fluential on Catholic thought at the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was a man of powerful 
imagination, keen sensibilities, gen- 
erous heart, but whose mind was 
not properly balanced by reflection 
and learning. He passed from a 
theocratic, absolute conception, re- 
lated to that of De Maistre and of 
Bonald, to the almost anarchic con- 
ception of a Protestant Gospel, 
without a Church, the fear of which 
drew Catholics, more than ever, 
along the current started by the 
two noted laymen. 

During all of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, French Catholicism has been 
baffled, so to speak, and somewhat 
turned from its source, because of 
the influence of these impulsive 
calculators, whose political pas- 
sions, for reasons comprehensible 
if not justifiable, broke off the na- 
tional tradition. How came it 
about that thinking men were not 
alive to what was lacking in the 
apologetics of De Maistre, upon see- 
ing an atheist, like Auguste Comte, 
an avowed enemy of Jesus Christ, 
base his fundamental theses (ac- 
cording to his own confession), 
on those of that author? Comte 
could never have written that he 
was inspired, or influenced, by the 
ideas of Bossuet, of Fénelon, and 
of the great Catholic theologians, 
for they never lost contact with 
the Gospel. Whether in good or 
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bad faith, believing that Cathol- 
icism in an amputated form, as 
conceived by De Maistre, found 
favor with a large number of the 
faithful in the Catholic Church, he 
did not hesitate to address the Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits for the purpose 
of contracting an alliance with him 
“against Deism, Protestantism, and 
Skepticism.” However, his ad- 
vances were politely refused. 

Of all the Catholic writers who 
came after De Maistre, Bonald, 
and Lamennais, I do not think that 
any, with the exception of Ozanam, 
who died at an early age, and 
Lacordaire, who was more of an 
orator and a man of intuition than 
a philosopher, has maintained the 
equipoise and harmony of the pre- 
Revolutionary Catholic writers. 


Dupanloup is an unimportant, in- 
conspicuous littérateur, as Renan 


already considered him at Saint- 
Nicolas du Chardonnet;? and al- 
though thoroughly Christian in 
his system of education, he did 
not bring out this characteristic 
strongly enough in his public ser- 
mons and discourses. Montalem- 
bert, so Christian at heart, was 
forced by the logic of his liberalism 
to withdraw society, as such, from 
the influence of the Gospel. Car- 
dinal Pie, opponent of the Bishop of 
Orléans, a theocrat who never would 
have approved of St. Louis, or Ger- 
son, or Bossuet, or even Fénelon, 
supposes that the kingdom of God 
can be brought about only under 
the ferrule of bishops and popes, 
the sovereigns of the temporal and 
spiritual city. Louis Veuillot, exag- 
gerating still more this supernat- 
uralism, condemns modern civiliza- 
tion en bloc. Unable to discern any 
glimmering of the Gospel among 


2Ernest Renan, Souvenirs d’enfance et de 
Jeunesse, 


his adversaries, he sees in the 
Church only a despotic queen, 
promulgating Syllabuses which he 
would have provocative in tone and 
form. He would have one admire 
everything about the Church, even 
her weaknesses,—inevitable in any 
institution composed of men. He 
created, with Dom Guéranger, the 
intégriste spirit, so contrary to the 
tradition of France. For many a 
day to come, if not forever, this will 
prevent the body of Catholic lead- 
ers from adapting themselves to the 
conditions of modern societies. It 
also prevents their making any at- 
tempt to show that democracy, with 
its lofty and sound principles, could 
only have been born in hearts im- 
pregnated with the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

During my youth, I read and 
loved Louis Veuillot very much; 
but I must confess that the pessi- 
mistic, unreal, and theocratic state 
of mind which he created among 
his coreligionists, counterbalanced, 
if it did not blot out, the services 
he may have rendered. He de- 
fended Catholicism against the at- 
tacks of half-educated critics who 
made themselves conspicuous by 
their ignorance of the subject; but 
he did it in an uncharitable spirit, 
without drawing necessary distinc- 
tions, making no allowance for ig- 
norance and good faith, not at- 
tempting to win over the sympathy 
and interest of spectators interested 
in the discussion. He linked 
Catholicism more closely to Rome, 
but to a Rome which was rather the 
creation of his simple fancy, and of 
his polemic passion, than a Rome, 
the seat of the supreme hierarchical 
successor of the Fisherman of Gali- 
lee and the Guardian of the Gospel. 
He praised Pius IX. particularly, 
because he thought Pius IX. loved 
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him, and entered into his idea, and 
because the Pope served him as a 
favorable argument with those who 
were not of the opinion that his 
dangerous policy and violent super- 
naturalism were the best ex- 
pressions of French Catholicism. 
Therefore, when certain persons 
calling themselves the true heirs 
of Veuillot stood in the presence 
of a pope like Leo XIII, who did 
not realize the ideal which their 
master had cherished, while believ- 
ing that he loved only the papacy, 
they sulked and withheld Peter’s 
pence from him. 

Benedict XV. and even Pius XI. 
suffer the same fate as Leo XIII. 
Had I the time, I could cite pages 
wherein these popes are severely 
censured for not having realized 
the ideal of the master journalist. 
However, whatever may have been 
Veuillot’s mistakes and his baneful 
influence on French Catholicism, 
nevertheless I believe that on ac- 
count of his lowly birth among the 
people, he always remained faithful 
to the principles of Christianity 
and of the Gospel. He has even 
written pages which the most ex- 
treme nationalists and intégriste 
anti-democrats find hard to explain. 
In this way his work, lacking in 
balance because of his ultra-theo- 
cratic tendencies, is, however, con- 
nected with the great tradition of 
the Catholic writers of our country. 
He believed in Christ and loved 
Him passionately. He wished to 
have Him reign supreme in individ- 
ual souls and in societies. He often 
went about it in the wrong way, but 
he was always sincere. The Church 
never appeared to him a prison for 
the weak of heart and of mind. He 
set the example of the obedience he 
preached. Much is to be forgiven 
him for that. 


The same can be said of both 
Cassagnac and Drumont, who after 
Veuillot attained the greatest pop- 
ularity. However, they did not 
cease to be animated by Christian 
feelings and sentiments, in spite of 
their blind prejudices and of their 
politics, which were formed by 
their hatred of Freemasons and 
Jews. They too often subordinated 
religion to political opinion.~.__ 

I also wish to add that there was _ 
an excuse for the violences and ex- _ 
cesses of both, in the attitude of 
those who pretended to defend mod- 
ern civilization. When one reads 
certain treatises by Victor Hugo, 
books by Michelet, Quinet, and 
Eugéne Sue, and the works of polit- 
ical romanticism written between 
1830 and 1848; and, later, when 
one considers the attitude of the 
Third Republic (the government of 
these philosophers) towards Cathol- 
icism, one almost justifies the acts 
of violence against those tire- 
some, senseless, false, and preten- 
tious prattlers, those contemptible 
Jacobins, enemies of God, of their 
country, and of humanity, against 
which they blaspheme when prais- 
ing it; violences which make one 
forget that the principles they used 
as weapons to attack other prin- 
ciples, nevertheless had their origin 
in the New Testament and there 
only. 

But what can be said of those 
laymen who came after Veuillot, 
Cassagnac, Drumont, to undertake 
the direction of French Catholics, 
and who followed the Church, ac- 
cording to them, only in so far as 
she would forget the Gospel? 

I am speaking of the leaders 
of Royalist Neo-Positivism. This 
thoughtless infatuation on the part 
of men and parties whose chiefs 
recognize only the skeleton of the 
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Church, from which Jesus Christ 
has been banished, hardly bears 
favorable witness to the loyalty of 
the mass of thinkers and writers of 
French Catholicism to its noble 
traditions. 

It has been possible to speak of 
“Catholic Atheists,” here in France, 
without arousing loud protests by 
the use of this expression. Later, 
when political passions have died 
down, and it will be proved that, 
.. for twenty years, a number of in- 

“tellectuals (not our people) openly 
or\secretly placed themselves under 
the influence of men who do not 
believe in God, of men who at- 
tempted to rid the ship of the Gos- 
pel, and of its Inspirer, of men who 
uphold policies in favor of a form 
of pagan nationalism which would 
have outraged a St. Louis, a Bos- 
suet, a Fénelon, a Pascal; men who 


loudly praise the popes only when 
the latter promulgate Syllabuses in 
order to protect the ship against in- 
dividual acts of rashness, or to set 
aright distorted views or concep- 


tions; men who condemn and 
blame the popes, or remain silent, 
when the popes wish to adapt their 
methods to the conditions of mod- 
ern cities, to discipline and Chris- 
tianize them, and when they pro- 
tect the dignity of a human being, 
and repeat the great Evangelical 
precepts of justice, charity, equal- 
ity, universal brotherhood, or of 
the peace of the world—then great 
will be the sorrow and scandal. 
Proofs abound of the underrat- 
ing by too many intellectual ele- 
ments in French Catholicism of the 
light cast on social problems which 
is to be found in the Gospel. I 
would but have to analyze the pop- 
ular writings of Bourget, in which 
the Church is made to appear as a 
hard jailer, and sacrifice naught 


but bloodshed; and in which the 
moral and social ideal of Christ is 
ignored. I trust that he, as well as 
others, will some day know the 
truth. Observe, moreover, the pop- 
ularity of Ernest Renan, the great 
adversary of Jesus Christ in the 
nineteenth century, in an environ- 
mefit which is neither revolutionary 
nor anti-Catholic. Is he not receiv- 
ing the praise and credit for the 
“intellectual reaction” of which the 
entire plan of the great war felt the 
effects.* 

Could we not attribute the fact 
that these intellectuals exercised so 
little influence on the policy and 
social life of the mass of French 
Catholics for one hundred and fifty 
years to this amputation of Cathol- 
icism? To begin with, they always 
advocated force, which, in order to 
deceive themselves, they dignified 
by the word “order.” They seemed 
far too anxious to preserve forms 
rather than to save men; to guar- 
antee privileges rather than to 
have the light and strength of the 
Spirit fill men’s hearts. 

If the spirit of the Gospel had 
animated our leaders of action a 
little more, its power over men 
would have been more widespread 
and deeper. Nowhere else, as with 
us, were the masses, the inheritors 


8Let us read the latest book on Renan pub- 
lished by M. Pierre Lasserre, late professor at 
the Collége Stanislas (Librairie Grasset), and 
especially the final pages of that book. We 
shall see there what influence Renan has exer- 
cised upon this spirit, and, through it, upon 
many French Catholics of the intellectual 
class. It required a newspaper controversy 
to draw the attention of Catholics to the 
cynical romances of M. Léon Daudet. “Does 
he not show,” we read in a memorial ad- 
dressed to the French episcopate, “how ex- 
tremely inconsistent, shocking, and even 
odious, he is? He proclaims himself a re- 
spectful son of the Church and passes himself 
off as one of her most vigilant and ardent 


sordid business” in his twenty-five novels. 
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and bearers of the true tradition, 
so well able to live up to it, to in- 
corporate it in their political aiid. 
family life. But it was necessary 
to be watchful that what belonged 
to Cesar should be given to Cesar, 
and what belonged to God should 
be given to God. For nowhere 
else, even among those of the 
Faith, are the masses so conscious 
of the distinction which began with 
Christ. 

Thanks to these elect souls, with- 
out equal are the great and noble 
accomplishments of French Cathol- 
icism during the nineteenth cen- 
tury both at home and abroad, in 
the high place it has held and does 
hold in all fields of Catholic en- 
deavor, the world over. Upon it, 
depends the salvation of universal 
Christianity.* 

The day when Catholicism clings 
even more closely to its true tra- 
ditions, when it embodies all its 
social wisdom in the minds of its 
great scholars, without straying 
away from the Church or the Gos- 
pel; when Catholicism has men 
like Newman, Manning, Ketteler, 
Deschamps, and Gibbons,—the Bos- 
suets and Fénelons of other coun- 
tries; when it has men especially 
like Balmes, that great Spanish 
genius, so little listened to in his 
own country, who, aside from Leo 
XIII. and Cardinal Newman, un- 
doubtedly possessed the greatest 
mind in the Catholic Church of 
the nineteenth century; when that 
time does come to pass, the French 


4Rawlinson, Recent French Tendencies 


(London, 1917), p. 137. 


people, united to their leaders, by a 
bond of sympathy as well as by obe- 
dience, will make of Catholicism in 
this-eougiry, where it will reign, 
but probably not rule, the greatest 
social power in the world. 

I am not unaware of all that 
French Catholics have done and 
are still doing by and for the Gos- 
pel. One must not look for it how- 
ever, in the majority of the books 
and newspapers,—supposedly Cath- 
olic publications,—most in vogue, 
where prevail political passions 
and personal interests, influenced 
by the spirit of positive and na- 
tional neo-paganism, and which 
make one forget the very substance 
of Christ’s religion, viz.: faith, jus- 
tice, and charity. One must look 
for it in books and publications 
unknown to the great public, from 
whom they are hidden; one must 
seek it particularly in the charac- 
ters of the mothers of our French 
families, among our priests, our re- 
ligious in their schools, colleges, 
and hospitals, where are performed 
the works of mercy and brotherly 
love, among these people whose 
lives are animated by the spirit of 
Christ, all of which is unknown to 
the world at large, and to the daily 
press. 

Lastly, one must seek for it in 
works devoted to the moral educa- 
tion of our young people, which, 
apart from the pettinesses of poli- 
tics, are molding the characters of 
the élite of the people who to-mor- 
row will be the men to pursue in 
town and country our true and 
complete national tradition. 





MOTHS AND STARS. 


By L. WHEATON. 


The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow; 

The devotion to something’ afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


ERE are certain names in 

literature that stand out ir- 
respective of time, as the begin- 
ning of a new trend of thought or 
interest, and these are arresting. In 
the first half of the nineteenth 
century, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Charlotte Bronté, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and, in a certain sense, Scott 
had struck entirely new notes. 
Nothing like their work had ever 
before appeared. Coleridge is 
poetically and academically im- 
portant in his influence; Keats, 
Elizabethan in quality, is important 
in that retrospective mood which 
was part of the spiritual movement 
of a later time; the medieval imag- 
ination and the Greek feeling were 
significant and valuable. Among 
the novelists, great and living and 
independent as is the work of Jane 
Austen, Thackeray, and Dickens (a 
very galaxy of endless entertain- 
ment and delight are these names!), 
their ancestors are of the eighteenth 
century; they touch no spiritual 
note, as such, and this is our par- 
ticular quest just now. Words- 
worth, however, broke with all that 
seemed to him unreal in the imme- 
diate past. He was the most revo- 
lutionary of all those early nine- 
teenth-century revolutionists, and, 
by partially recovering the contem- 
plative spirit, he made it impossible 
for English letters to return per- 


—Shelley. 


manently to the mentality of the 
eighteenth century, for Gray was no 
contemplative even in the homely 
and attractive “Elegy,” which is 
neither elegy nor contemplation 
but a very ordinary and rather 
worldly reverie on some aspects of 
death. But there are lines in “Tin- 
tern” which are almost paraphrases 
of the “Contemplation of Divine 
Love” in the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. The terse unadorned 
Spanish is beautifully expanded in 
the English poem, while the under- 
lying thought is the same. 


“I have felt 

A Presence that disturbs me with 
the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sub- 
lime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living 
air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind 
of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of 
all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 


And in thus contemplating the viv- 
ifying action of Divine Love in the 
world, 
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“We see into the life of things... .”" 


But unique and supreme as is 
the genius of Wordsworth, not only 
in his own time but in all time, he 
stops short when he comes to 
human nature. “The Leech Gath- 
erer,” with its kind, is the sum of 
his achievement; the “joy in widest 
commonalty spread,” the limit of 
spiritual aspiration. Put Millet’s 
“Angelus” over against the figures 
of any of these respectable or even 
lovable dalesmen, and one realizes 
the limitations of this radically 
Protestant mind, in spite of the 
wonder and the glory of his deeper 
work, which for some of us is the 
greatest delight in modern poetry. 
It is not, indeed, “healing,” as 


Matthew Arnold will have it (since 
for him poetry is the only religion), 


but it is, at its best, interpreting 
and satisfying. 

In Shelley, however, we get the 
human note of desire, and that is 
the beginning of the time spirit of 
the age, that longing which is al- 
ways a sign of life, that divine dis- 
content which led finally to the Ox- 
ford Movement and its great Cath- 
olic significance. This same dis- 
satisfaction is growled in the vivid 
pages of Carlyle, beautifully chanted 
in the sensitive voice of Ruskin, and 
finds its human expression in Mag- 
gie Tulliver. Jane Eyre and Lucy 
Snow are new in the literature of 


1St. Ignatius offers as points for the con- 

templation of Divine Love: We are to “Mirar 
como Dios habita en las criaturas, en los ele- 
mentos, dando ser, en las plantas vegetando, 
en los animales sensando, en los hombres 
dando entender: y asi en mi, dandone ser, 
animando, sensando, y haciendome entender. 
. . » Considerar como Dios trabaja y labora 
por mi en todos las cosas criedas sobre la faz 
de la tierra. ... Mirar como todos los bienes 
y dones descendidos de arriba . . . asi como 
del sol descendiendan los rayos, de la fuente 
las aguas... .” 

“... all which we behold 

Is full of blessings.” 


the novel, but they and their kind 
belong to the passion of the here 
and now; there is no aspiration of 
a higher order. One feels some 
undeveloped spiritual sense in 
Emily Bronté; not, indeed, in the 
one great work created by her weird 
genius, but here and there in her 
poems there are signs of desire 
more supernatural than she may 
have been conscious of. 

Leaving the poets who, unlike 
those of our own time, were the in- 
terpreters of the contemporary 
spirit, we pass swiftly through the 
ranks of the great writers of fiction 
from Defoe to Trollope; we might 
even include in the long and varied 
category the writer of Scenes from 
Clerical Life—even, with a stretch of 
the idea, of Adam Bede—and come 
suddenly and with no preparation 
on The Mill on the Floss. Here is 
something new, arresting, vitally 
interesting, because it goes deeper 
than emotion, or event, or super- 
ficial ambition and experience. It 
is the first story of a soul in the 
history of the novel. Shelley passed 
on the torch of Desire to Maggie. 
She is as important in the spiritual 
literature of the century as “Tin- 
tern,” as the “Ode to Intellectual 
Beauty,” as Sartor Resartus, as 
Ruskin’s finest books, these partic- 
ular works standing for the spir- 
itual aspiration and discontent, 
and, in Wordsworth’s case, actual 
achievement, of that momentous 
era. 

It is only by such sharp contrasts 
and long perspective that the place 
in fiction of George Eliot can be 
realized. She was a beginner of 
new things. Meredith preceded her 
with The Shaving of Shagpat; and 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
ushering in the novel of problem, 
came out in 1859 with Adam Bede. 
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Then followed Hardy and all the 
rest of the puzzled probers into the 
soul and circumstances of man. 
But the actual finish to the new 
movement in fiction was accom- 
plished by Robert Hugh Benson. 
Frank Guisely answers Maggie’s 
unspoken question; he finds the ul- 
timate. In the same way Francis 
Thompson answers Shelley; in the 
same way Coventry Patmore com- 
pletes Wordsworth. 

And from the new phase of the 
novel there proceeded, in the man- 
ner of a kind of literary delta, 
streams of storied thought and 
problem and experiment and expe- 
rience and doubt and faith, as ex- 
pressed in the novel and drama of 
to-day; for it is in these regions of 
literature that one must now look 
for the time spirit, not in poetry. 
And as we have the Main Streets, 
the Peradventures, the Forsyte 
Sagas, and their kind, ending in the 
tragedy of Nowhere, so we have the 
rich store of R. H. Benson’s imag- 
ination, the exquisite Anchorhold, 
and that powerful and beautiful 
Coggin trilogy sustaining the Ben- 
son counteraction, not to mention 
Father Martindale’s Goddess of 
Ghosts and Waters of Twilight 
and Jock, artistic masterpieces full 
of faith and also full of insight 
into the most varied humanity. 
But Catholic fiction, as such, can 
never be voluminous; life is too 
simple. 

Probably, if George Eliot had not 
begun this spiritual type of novel, 
some one else would have done so 
sooner or later, for it was bound 
to come out of the Romantic Move- 
ment; but she hastened its incep- 
tion by the strange impetus of her 
religious heart amid the agnostic 
circumstances of her later life. Had 
she kept to the depth of Scenes 


from Clerical Life and even of that 
serious and religious book, Adam 
Bede, she might only have belonged 
to the Trollope group with a power 
and spiritual trend of her own; but 
The Mill on the Floss precipitated 
her genius into new and urplumbed 
waters. From that time (1860) 
there“is a spiritual quest of some 
sort in most of her books; or, if not 
a quest, a situation, a crisis, which 
can only be dealt with by inspira- 
tion or conscience. 

For conscience looms large in 
these books. Whatever defiance of 
God and man there was in the out- 
standing event of her personal life, 
her novels are moral to the core; 
and although, as in the cases of 
Dorothea Brooke, Lydgate, Gwen- 
dolen Harleth, Romola, marriage 
proved a terrible mistake, their cre- 
ator sees to it that there is no 
shirking of duty; they must dree 
their weird, but, in so doing, they 
fulfil their real selves. So, also, 
Maggie must even transcend duty 
in the higher region of spiritual in- 
spiration which forbade a rightful 
joy at the expense of another’s pain. 
But Maggie had her own vision and 
stands apart from the rest. She 
does not seem even to be in con- 
scious need of that spiritual direc- 
tion so necessary to these other 
ladies. Dorothea has her Lydgate; 
and he, her. Daniel Deronda, gen- 
erally counted a prig, gives some 
sound advice to poor Gwendolen 
and is a passing help to her in her 
terrible moments. When she 
wildly asks what she can do in the 
extremity of her anguish, he says, 
and wisely, “Let your present suf- 
fering be a painful letting in of 
light,” with other “very good sen- 
tences and well pronounced.” 

Before going further, we must 
stop to notice the most delightful of 
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the group of amateur confessors 
in these books. It is matter of 
wonderment whether, in spite of 
her avowed liking, the author 
really knew the particular charm 
of the Rev. Mr. Irwine. He is 
the most endearing and attractive 
of her characters. It is one of the 
pities of literature that he had not 
a full opportunity to show what 
he could do in the line of direction, 
by the frustration of that confidence 
which, in real life, would have al- 
tered the course of the tragedy. 
The Rector of Hayslope would have 
made a delightful priest. In fact, 
one is sorely tempted to convert 
him, and ordain him, and train 
him, and let him loose among these 
souls who so sorely need real help. 
For this instinct for spiritual guid- 
ance, so emphasized by the author, 
is a right one. God has made us 
strangely interdependent up to a 
certain point. There are crises and 
situations in life when most souls 
require the experience and illumi- 
nation of another to enlighten and 
encourage them. George Eliot’s 
own powerful nature, so strangely 
ready to lean, had for guides Her- 
bert Spencer and George Lewes, to 
both of whom she owed the spolia- 
tion of her Faith with nothing to 
replace it. What she could have 
developed into under more spiritual 
influence belongs to the ocean of 
the might-have-beens; and perhaps 
she was not material for the high- 
est inspiration, but there are mo- 
ments in her stories when one sadly 


sighs: 


“O, the little more and how much 
it is! 
The little less, and what worlds 
away!” 


As for poor Gwendolen, she finds 


herself, at the last, dependent on 
the presence of the director him- 
self, who has had nothing more 
substantial to give her than his very 
sensible counsel; while what she 
really needs is sacramental absolu- 
tion and the peace of God that pass- 
eth understanding. Her forlorn 
and solitary figure haunts the 
reader long after the book is closed. 
Maggie, who stands austerely alone 
in her commonplace environment, 
finds the truest help in the little 
medieval book which warms and 
illuminates her. That a soul like 
hers could awaken in those par- 
ticular circumstances is a miracle 
in fiction. Maggie runs the risk of 
mere vulgar self-consciousness in 
her longing to be recognized for 
what she was; but here the author 
surpasses herself in saving her 
choicest creation from external suc- 
cess. The little copy of the Jmita- 
tion becomes her printed director 
in a way that no self-love can spoil. 
In that beautiful chapter called “A 
Voice from the Past,” George Eliot 
lets herself go, so to speak, in that 
strange hymn of praise for “the 
small, old-fashioned book” which 
was so much to her that it lay be- 
side her on her deathbed and was 
the last thing her eyes rested on. 
In the spiritual crisis of the life of 
our poor Maggie, we find a record of 
what was probably the high-water 
mark of her author’s. The girl is 
in the depths of despondent bewil- 
derment as to the true meaning and 
aim of existence—of her own in 
particular. With an intellect far 
beyond the reach of those about 
her, with confused aspirations 
which George Eliot herself does not 
know how to guide, with the sense 
of her own possibilities within her 
which to her inexperience seem to 
point to the development of un- 














usual gifts, with the realization of 
some unfulfilled desire in the very 
depths of her soul, Maggie is really 
in need of direction of the best 
kind, for here is glorious material 
for sanctity; for the highest spir- 
itual apprehension; for the fullness 
of life and the recognition and pos- 
session of love. Her creator does 
the best for her that is in her power. 
The day with its sordid cares has 
been almost unbearable. 


“She thought it was part of the 
hardship of her life that there was 
laid upon her the burden of larger 
wants than others seemed to feel— 
that she had to endure this wide, 
hopeless yearning for that some- 
thing, whatever it was, that was 
greatest and best on earth. She 
wished she could have been like 
Bob, with his easily satisfied igno- 
rance, or like Tom, who had some- 
thing to do on which he could fix 
his mind with a steady purpose, and 
disregard everything else. ... At 
last Maggie glanced down on the 
books that lay on the window-shelf. 
..- "Thomas a Kempis?’—the name 
had come across her in her reading. 
She took up the little, old, clumsy 
book with some curiosity: it had 
the corners turned down in many 
places, and some hand, now forever 
quiet, had made at certain passages, 
strong pen-and-ink marks, long 
since browned by time. ... Mag- 
gie turned from leaf to leaf, and 
read where the quiet hand pointed. 
. . - ‘Know that the love of thyself 
doth hurt thee more than anything 
else in the world. If thou seekest 
this or that, or wouldst be here or 
there to enjoy thy own pleasure and 
will, thou shalt never be quiet nor 
free from care; for in everything 
somewhat will be wanting. ... If 
thou desire to mount unto this 
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height, thou must set out coura- 
geously, and lay the axe to the 
root, that thou mayest pluck up and 
destroy that hidden inordinate in- 
clination to thyself.... Blessed 
are those ears which hearken not 
to the voice which soundeth out- 
wardly, but unto the Truth, which 
Oe or, within. ...’ A strange 
thrill of awe passed through Maggie 
while she read, as if she had been 
wakened in the night by a strain 
of solemn music, telling of beings 
whose souls had been astir while 
hers was in stupor.... ‘Why 
dost thou gaze about thee here 
since this is not the place of thy 
rest? All things pass away and 
thou too along with them. ... I 
have often said unto thee and now 
I say the same, Forsake thyself, re- 
sign thyself, and thou shalt enjoy 
much inward peace.’ 

“Maggie drew a long breath and 
pushed back her heavy hair as if 
to see a sudden vision more clearly. 
Here, then, was a secret of life that 
would enable her to renounce all 
other secrets—here was a sublime 
height to be reached without the 
help of outward things—here was 
insight, and strength, and conquest, 
to be won by means entirely within 
her own soul, where a supreme 
Teacher was waiting to be heard. 
It flashed through her, like the sud- 
denly apprehended solution of a 
problem, that all the miseries of 
her young life had come from fixing 
her heart on her own pleasure, as if 
that were the central necessity of 
the universe. ... She read on and 
on in the old book, devouring 
eagerly the dialogues with the in- 
visible Teacher, the pattern of all 
sorrow, the source of all strength; 
returning to it after she had been 
called away, and reading until the 
sun went down behind the willows,” 
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And then the author breaks into 
that outburst of enthusiasm which 
comes up from her own heart. 


“I suppose that is the reason why 
the small old-fashioned book, for 
which you need only pay sixpence 
at a book-stall, works miracles to 
this day, turning bitter waters into 
sweetness: while expensive  ser- 
mons and treatises, newly issued, 
leave all things as they were before. 
It was written down by a hand that 
waited for the heart’s prompting; 
it is the chronicle of a solitary hid- 
den anguish, struggle, trust and 
triumph—not written on _ velvet 
cushions to teach endurance to 
those who are treading with bleed- 
ing feet on the stones. And so it 


remains to all time a lasting record 
of human needs and human conso- 
lations; the voice of a brother who, 
ages ago, felt and suffered and re- 


nounced. ... 


The author of the Following 
would certainly be a little bewil- 
dered by this entire passage, beauti- 
ful as it is, for he was not only a 
novice-master giving sound and 
tender counsel to his novices, but 
a priest of God showing his dis- 
ciples where alone they could find 
the strength for the weary combat 
and the long journeys; he shows 
them clearly enough where also 
there is to be found that sweetness 
and life that alone can make it, not 
only possible, but joyful. Here, as 
in so many instances, this writer, 
so far deeper, and more vitally in- 
teresting than those who have pre- 
ceded her, shows the dependence on 
emotion that marks her early creed. 
She cannot get beyond that partic- 
ular spiritual limitation; and so 
Maggie is left with her ideals of re- 
nunciation, and no supernatural 


help to realize them. This is at the 
root of her tragedy. A little sane 
illumination worked into her high 
resolves and aspirations would have 
led Maggie to sanctity, not Dinah’s 
kind, but the sort that belongs to 
rich natures and intense desire and 
often a splendid willfulness. A 
convent girl (these children look 
naturally at such a problem as Mag- 
gie’s from the coign of vantage) said 
thoughtfully: “If only she had been 
here a year, she would have found 
what she wanted without any fuss 
and worry. She would have been 
most awfully happy.” But what of 
that Fourth Book of the Jmitation 
which would have taken her all the 
way on her new road? It is impos- 
sible that such a one as Maggie 
should have passed it over in si- 
lence, and we have the author’s 
word for it that it was a genuine 
edition, with the beautiful treatise 
at the end on Holy Communion. 


“The English ‘Imitation’ I told 
you of,” she writes to Mrs. Con- 
greve, “which is used by the Cath- 
olics, is Challoner’s. I have looked 
into it again since I saw you, and I 
think if you want to give the book 
away, this translation is as good as 
any you are likely to get among 
current editions.” 


Surely this woman’s life left one 
certain good in its wake, since she 
was the means of greatly increasing 
the reading of the Imitation. Still 
she should have seen to it, had she 
been more aware of the significance 
of its last chapters, that poor Mag- 
gie’s desires found their only pos- 
sible fulfillment; her soul, its full 
strength. And there was something 
essentially Catholic in this niece of 
Gleggs and Pulletts, to recognize 
and use it. As it was, in spite of 














her passing and very pardonable 
. weakness, Maggie comes out tri- 
umphant“in her struggle, and has 
gone as far as she was allowed by 
her author to understand her little 
book. 

How poignant this writer can be! 
Is there anything in all these books 
more painful than Maggie’s return 
after her apparent flight? And one 
feels, as one does in Gwendolen’s 
harder and less noble case, that 
somehow nothing seems finished or 
quite real without a deeper knowl- 
edge and a happier love. Homely 
in its very tragedy, Maggie’s end 
seems part of the futility of the 
whole experience; yet how humanly 
touching is that “Magsie” mur- 
mured by Tom as brother and sister 
perish in the Floss! It is one of the 
great moments of fiction. Inci- 
dentally, Tom is a type as vivid in 
life as he is in this particular book; 
the lesser tragedies of our little 
world too often lie in the conflict 
between conscientious and obtuse 
Toms and noble and imaginative 
Maggies. 

It is well to note in passing that 
Maggie’s personal battle was not 
between right and wrong, in the 
sense of sin. Stephen begs her to 
marry him. In any modern novel 
they would have been married, and 
continued their absence until they 
were forgiven or something came to 
turn aside Lucy’s suffering into an- 
other joy. But Maggie has not 
read her little book for nothing; 
this is.a question of renunciation, 
of sacrifice; she could not wreck 
another’s happiness at the price of 
her own. She is so young in her 
outlook on the situation, in spite of 
Stephen’s vehement showing her 
the impossible position she will find 
herself in on her return to St. Oggs. 
It is this simplicity of poor Maggie 
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that is so touching and eventually 
so heroic. She has, indeed, made a 
fiasco of her own life and that of 
others vitally concerned; but she 
sticks to her new-found standard of 
unselfishness, and will not con- 
tinue her momentary weakness in 
spite of consequences, appearances, 
or her own heart-hunger. The re- 
ward that she does not realize is 
the deepening of Lucy’s sweet na- 
ture. What a mixed-up business it 
all is! Yet this soul needed some 
such crisis to bring out its highest 
achievement. Nevertheless, one 
says, a quoi bon? At its best it is 
altruism; nothing better seems to 
offer; and there is no heavenly 
compensation, no after sweetness, 
no great exchange. 

How one misses the Tabernacle 
in these books! And how pro- 
foundly ignorant of the true expe- 
riences of the soul, of the immense 
compensation, is the gifted author! 
Maggie the sacrificed, Gwendolen 
the penitent, are left alone in their 
arid lives to do the best they can, 
with nothing real or sweet to re- 
vive their poor souls, to fill their 
starved hearts. It is because this 
writer comes so very near reality 
that we are so aware of the terrible 
void that sacrifice or spiritual effort 
can leave in their track, when there 
is no divine compensation. In 
reading her biography, as told more 
or less by herself in letters and di- 
aries, we do not find this poignant 
sense of frustration. There all is 
dull, and arid in itself; she steered 
her life on false principles, and it 
shows through all she writes and 
says. But in her books her natu- 
rally fine conscience and spiritual 
attractions are embodied in the 
creations of her imagination; one 
feels that it is a real relief to her; 
there was no other way. I cannot 
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help thinking that this particular 
book is, in a certain sense, an es- 
cape for her innermost self into 
regions of genuine expression. 
Adam Bede, fine and successful as 
it is, was an anxiety because it was 
her first important work, otherwise 
one can see that it runs easily and 
spontaneously; she knew every inch 
of her ground; it is a tale of 
conscience rather than of any 
deeper spiritual aspiration. Having 
achieved an immense popularity by 
her first novel, she was un-anxious 
and consequently unhampered in 
writing The Mill. Therefore, it was 
an easier and pleasanter task, prob- 
ably, than any other work of hers 
except, perhaps, Silas Marner. She 
tells us herself that she began 
Romola as a young woman and 
finished it an old one. The effort 
is but too evident; she is only at 
home and at her best upon her 
native heath. Middlemarch is a 
great achievement for a woman. 
Sixteen hundred pages of sustained 
interest mark no common triumph, 
even though that interest is ‘not 
among the deep things of the soul, 
as the writer evidently intended it 
to be. Dorothea is artificial com- 
pared with Maggie; her ambition to 
be the wife of one who will also be 
her director is sentimental, and she 
is too self-conscious and over-ed- 
ucated spiritually (in one sense) to 
be really interesting. With all her 
longings and aspirations, Maggie is 
not so introspective that she loses 
that detachment which alone re- 
veals personality. The interest in 
Middlemarch is in the attitude of 
the characters towards the failures 
in their own lives, a favorite theme 
with George Eliot. 

One of the finest passages in this 
long story is the scene between the 
Bulstrodes on the unmasking of 


the husband. In such chapters as 
this the author is at her best and 
kindliest, unfettered by her own 
limitations. Those limitations are 
unconsciously but mercilessly dis- 
played in the inept preface to 
Middlemarch. It is almost incom- 
prehensible that a woman of so 
much secular learning and so much 
spiritual perception of one kind 
should write with such colossal 
stupidity. One simply smiles at it 
with some annoyance, but it ushers 
in the book badly. One has a men- 
tal picture of St. Teresa herself 
laughing gayly at the solemnities of 
these utterances: 


“Theresa’s passionate, ideal na- 
ture demanded an epic life: what 
were many-volumed romances of 
chivalry and the social conquests 
of a brilliant girl to her? Her flame 
quickly burned up that light fuel; 
and fed from within, soared after 
some illimitable satisfaction, some 
object which would never justify 
weariness, which would reconcile 
self-despair with the rapturous con- 
sciousness of life beyond self. She 
found her epos in the reform of a 
religious order.(!) 

“That Spanish woman who lived 
three hundred years ago was cer- 
tainly not the last of her kind. 
Many Theresas have been born who 
found for themselves no epic life 
wherein there was a constant un- 
folding of far-resonant action; 
perhaps only a life of mistakes, the 
offspring of a certain spiritual 
grandeur ill-matched with the 
meanness of opportunity; perhaps 
a tragic failure which found no 
sacred poet and sank unwept into 
oblivion. ... Here and there is 
born a St. Theresa, foundress of 
nothing, whose loving heart-beats 
and sobs after an unattained good- 
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ness tremble off and are dispersed 
among hindrances, instead of cen- 
tring in some _ long-recognisable 
deed.” 


The novelist’s sense of humor 
fails where that of the saint must 
have been roused, had she read this 
highly sentimental and foolish bit 
of writing. “O Mary Ann,” she 
might have said to her in the flesh, 
“you do not in the least under- 
stand, and indeed I hardly know 
where to begin to make you see a 
very simple thing—that Love is its 
own reward, and that activity and 
accomplishment and self-expression 
and what not, have nothing to do 
with essential happiness. Can you 
believe me when I tell you that my 
greatest suffering lay in the very 
fact that I could not sit at the Feet 
of Christ like Mary, instead of mov- 
ing here and there in my difficult 
country to find a few houses where 
my poor nuns could live in quiet 
and think only of Him? Caritas 
Christi urget nos. The Reform 
would have been a nightmare but 
for Love. Where and how do you 
live, dear Mary Ann, that you 
should write such strange things, 
and think such out-of-the-way 
thoughts. It is all so simple. Go 
back to your little book and see 
that self-love and Divine Love can- 
not live together in the soul.” 

But Maggie escaped from the lim- 
itations of her author and got for 
a time at least into a strangely Cath- 
olic atmosphere of her own. How 
often such things happen in liter- 
ature! As if the creation is inde- 
pendent of its literary creator and 
acts by its own free will. Maggie 
did not live in that precise form 
before the Reformation. A Maggie 
Tulliver in the time of Mother Ju- 
liana of Nerwich would have had 


no problem. She would have known 
just what to do and how to do it; 
and she would have had as an in- 
heritance the Fullness of Life for 
which she craved. And therein lies 
the true tragedy of this interesting 
book. 

George Eliot’s own problem is 
one which she only admits when 
she marries Mr. Cross; but the at- 
tentive reader will be aware of a 
certain uneasiness throughout her 
diaries and correspondence, not so 
much by what she says as by what 
she does not say—except in her 
early letter to Mrs. Bray, in which 
truly “the lady doth protest too 
much.” That she had a conscience, 
her books tell us in no stinted 
terms; she chose to argue that she 
lived up to her own beliefs and 
ideals, owing allegiance to neither 
Church nor State. She was natu- 
rally a good woman, and lived, ac- 
cording to her professed principles, 
a good life; but how much harder 
are the punishments meted out by 
the world to offenses against the 
Decalogue than those of Inquisition 
or modern courts! Had George 
Meredith this woman in his mind 
when he wrote One of Our Con- 
querors? He treated her with scant 
regard, considering her generous 
recognition of his first book; and 
this speculation may chance to be 
a true one. But nowhere in her 
writing do we find any trace of the 
painful experiences which must 
have followed in the wake of her 
defiance of law and custom. In 
that severe Victorian Era _ there 
were many who would not have in 
their houses a woman who ignored 
religious and civil obligations. That 
the austerity of her books satisfied 
the most moral minds is illustrated 
by the Queen’s delight in The Mill 
on the Floss, whieh seems to have 
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been her favorite among these 
highly favored novels; but not until 
the death of Lewes was she finally 
reinstated by her marriage with 
John Walter Cross at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. She had made her 
amende honorable, and during the 
remaining two years of her life there 
is a sense of repose in all she says. 

In these days of frivolous and li- 
centious fiction, it is a relief to take 
up one of George Eliot’s books and 
enjoy once more their good old 
Victorian flavor, their wit, their 
quiet, homely style; often their 
high spiritual color and tone. They 
are perfectly safe books for our 
girls, with their seriousness and 
depth, their high moral standards, 
their utter freedom from all the 
modern sex element and sensation- 
alism, their noble fastidiousness of 
conscience, and their inimitable 
humor. To the careful observer 
there may be manifestations of 
positivism, fatalism, or other per- 
nicious isms, but the young do not 
perceive these things; neither do 
we mature ones trouble ourselves 
about such matters when we are 
deep in the pleasure of this calm 


and balanced writing, any more 
than the author herself, probably, 
if the truth were known. For it be- 
comes more and more apparent to 
the reader that these books are an 
escape to her real self far from 
those regions of speculation and 
higher criticism and what not, that 
were foreign to her early environ- 
ment and the consciousness of her 
own heart. 

If this were a literary study in- 
stead of being a merely spiritual 
interpretation of some aspects of 
George Eliot’s genius, it would be a 
pleasure to linger over the humor 
of her earlier books, the homeliness 
of their setting, and the art with 
which in the best of them she uses 
this simple and amusing back- 
ground for the sordid tragedy of 
one story, and the spiritual history 
of another character. But the Poy- 
sers and Pullets and Gleggs speak 
for themselves and need no glos- 
sary. Humor, however, seems to 
have deserted the author in her 
later books, leaving one to wonder 
if she had not lost something of 
spiritual value in the meantime; for 
laughter and grace are friends. 








THE SEAL OF PILATE. 


The Story of a Future Easter. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


OR more than twenty years one 
of the choice and inevitable 
topics of conversation and discus- 
sion at every funeral and “wake” 
on the St. Croix Prairie had been 
Johnnie Daly and his apostasy. 
They still said “wakes” and even 
“carp’ house” in the old Daly 
neighborhood and all around 
Prairiewell Township—just as they 
still said “Johnnie” for the more 
dignified “John” to which Daly’s 
eminence in the outside world 
should have entitled him. For 
John Daly was a figure in the 
world, and Prairiewell folks were 
not slow to recognize the fact, even 
though they did persist in the old- 
time “Johnnie” of his boyhood 
days. Indeed, they were proud of 
him as the Prairie’s most famous 
product. 

But back of all the local pride in 
the man who had gone the long 
road from printer’s devil in the lit- 
tle woodshed office of “The Prairie 
Public” to the most advertised edi- 
torial chair in New York City— 
back of the pride in him and the 
eagerness to claim him as a native 
son—was regret, an honest griev- 
ing, and a sort of pained wonder at 
his falling away from the Faith. 
It had taken Prairiewell a long, 
long time to admit the fact; abso- 
lute evidence had to be _ pro- 
duced before the truth was really 
acknowledged; and even then there 
was unending wonderment. From 


I. 


yy, 


its inception in the ’50’s, Prairie- 
well had been and had remained an 
Irish and a Catholic settlement; 
and it never could wholly reconcile 
itself to an apostate—a bad Cath- 
olic—among its sons. It had pro- 
duced two priests—one of whom, 
rumor began to whisper, was well 
on the way to a bishopric; and it 
had given the Church half a dozen 
Sisters of Charity and at least one 
Christian Brother. And then it had 
produced Johnnie Daly—€knowna 
not only as being no longer a Cath- 
olic, but, through the famo et- 
ropolitan newspaper of which he 
was the much advertised owner 
and editor-in-chief, known as a 
leader among the unbelievers and 
materialistic thinkers of the day. 

“But how ever did he come to 
it?”—that was the usual strain in 
which the discussion of Daly would 
begin in Prairiewell circles. “How 
ever could he go like that, the way 
he never knew better, and he with 
the father he had!” 

“Yes, and the eddication.” 

“Ho, the eddication—’twas the 
eddication did it!” 

“But he had no mother, mind 
that, and she dying and him a mite 
of a thing, God rest her!” 

“Yes, and now his own young- 
ster, they do be sayin’, in the same 
fix.” 

“Is it that Johnnie Daly’s a wid- 
dier?” 

“He is that—and with an ailin’ 
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lad, besides—growin’ fast, they do 
tell, but livin’ in a chair with 
wheels, the pity of it!” 

“Ah, God help poor Johnnie Daly 
then, maybe that’s his punish- 
ment.” 

“And what do you think, then, 
he’ll be teaching his own gossoon 
when there’s a wake like this, say, 
and himself an unbeliever? Never 
a kneel out of him nor a Sign of 
the Cross the last time he was 
home, when they buried his old 
Aunt Brigid—and that on Easter 
Sunday itself.” 

“Whist, man, it wasn’t Easter 
they buried her—” 

“*Twas Easter they waked her, 
wasn’t it? And the stiff way he 
stood over the carp’, and the cold 
face of him!” 


@ But if Prairiewell folk imagined 


that it@vas coldness in John Daly, 
or hardness of heart or lack of feel- 
ing, t kept his knee from bend- 
ing beside his Aunt Brigid’s coffin, 
they mistook the man. “Atrophy 
of the spirit,” Father Brennan 
would always call it, when the par- 
ish priest at Caroline, ten miles 
across country, would drive over to 
Prairiewell and the two shepherds 
would fall into talk of their respec- 
tive flocks and a diagnosis of their 
ills. “Atrophy of the spirit it is. 
The poor man’s afflicted with per- 
verted honesty. There’s a seal put 
on him, I tell you, and it’s only God 
the Holy Ghost Himself knows 
what ever will break it.” 

“But in the meantime he’s riding 
a wicked course, the man is, and 
heavy harm he’s doing, too. He'll 
have a lot to answer for if he 
doesn’t come a halt one of these 
days.” 

“He'll come a halt, never mind. 
God the Father will look out for 
that.” 


“But why do ye say God the 
Father, man? If ye remember any- 
thing at all of your theology—” 
And forthwith Johnnie Daly would 
be forgotten in the long debate of 
the two old doctors of souls. 


II. 


The understanding soul of 
Father Brennan had struck it right. 
Had he been able actually to see 
the inner workings of John Daly’s 
mind and heart, he could not have 
made a better diagnosis; at that 
bitter moment, for instance,—some 
five years back now, that was in 
1925, I think,—-when the successful 
and famous man had stood, stiff 
and self-conscious, beside the cof- 
fin of his dead, the last of his race 
on the Prairie, the one whom he 
had dearly loved in boyhood. The 
impulse to kneel had been there, no 
mistake; but quick on its heels had 
come that “perverted honesty” of 
his—the voice of pride resisting the 
voice of grace—adroitly coaching 
him: “Why be a hypocrite?” “Why 
kneel?” the voice went on. “Why 
let the story run over the Prairie, 
straight to Father Brennan’s ear, 
that you could play the pretender 
—that you had acted a part—when 
everyone knows you don’t believe?” 

Somewhere, deeply imprisoned 
in the foundations of his being, still 
another voice had spoken to him at 
that moment, as it took up the re- 
frain and at the same time chal- 
lenged it: “Don’t believe in what? 
Come, if you’re honest, follow it out 
now. Don’t believe in what? .. .” 

But John Daly had turned away, 
silencing that voice, while reason, 
seeking to mask its coldness in this 
hour of sorrow, planted in his heart 
a sort of pity for the dead old aunt, 
the little, withered, white-haired 
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creature lying so still among her 
funeral flowers. He had lavished 
flowers on the house, stripping the 
Prairiewell greenhouse to its last 
pink carnation and shipping huge 
boxes of costly roses from the 
neighboring city. But now, while 
he looked at her, so small and 
pinched and white under the can- 
dielight, even his flowers had 
seemed to mock him; and the pity 
that took hold of him—pity for the 
poor dead—was less of pity than a 
sort of defiant answer to the chal- 
lenge of her sharp, aged features, 
her far-seeing though death-sealed 
eyes; cold reason’s answer to the 
challenge of the deeper voice: 
“Pity, pity!—that she too, gentlest 
of loving souls, should be so 
cheated—cheated, in life, of all the 
things that make life worth while; 
and now, even in death, cheated, 
done out of the immortality she 
had so childishly believed in and 
dreamed of for nearly eighty 
years.” “Only another kind of 
flower,” said Daly’s mind, “a hu- 
man flower, fated like every other 
to fade and die and be resolved 
back to the earth it came from.” 
Daly’s was a trained mind. He 
had not studied his philosophers, 
from Heraclitus to Karl Marx, 
without learning well that ines- 
timable trick of human wit, the 
sharp and definite putting away of 
any suggestion contradictory to his 
chosen course of thought; with 
him, indeed, it was no longer a 
trick but an involuntary act of 
habit. That voice was completely 
silenced now which, from some un- 
known depth—or was it some un- 
scaled height?—had begun to ques- 
tion him, and had even ventured to 
question this pity of his, this rea- 
sonable pity fer the poor deluded 
dead, And try as it might to take 


up the argument anew: “Yes, but 
what of the flowers then, these 
flowers that you have brought to 
bury your dead with—will you stop 
at them? Will you ask no question 
of their coloring, their texture, 
their perfume, the source of all 
that, or of their very being and 
creation?”—no; try as it might, 
that voice was silenced. He had 
argued all that out long ago, unto 
Sheer Nothingness; and here, he 
said, as he turned .away finally 
from the rose-filled casket, here 
was the Nothingness again. And 
so, likewise, at the grave, when 
Father Brennan had spoken the 
last Requiescat, and his palsied 
hand had scattered the young 
Spring earth of Eastertide on the 
black coffin; here was the Nothing- 
ness again—death—the withered 
and used-up flesh, the obliterated 
mind, all sinking back into mother 
earth to join the vast cycle of 
Time. 

But if the seal on John Daly’s 
spirit had deafened up his ears to 
that same kindly old priestly voice 
uttering, “I am the Resurrection,” 
and had blinded his eyes to the god- 
like gesture of that same earth- 
scattering hand as it signed the last 
benediction over the dead, his phys- 
ical senses were all alert. Some- 
where on the edge of the hushed 
crowd about the grave a child’s 
voice broke out—and John Daly’s 
mind shot across the miles to his 
home and his own child—and his 
feet hurried as quickly as they 
could decently -do so, to get him to 
the train—out of this—away—and 
back to his own affairs. 


IIL. 


Five years later—it was Satur- 
day of Holy Week, in 1930; to-mor- 
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row would be Easter—John Daly 
sat in his office, leaning forward in 
his mahogany chair, a grim set to 
his jaw, a look half of puzzlement, 
half of determination in his keen, 
blue, Irish eye. The inner door had 
just closed on Coggin, the telegraph 
editor, and in Daly’s strong left 
hand, slightly crumpled in the grip 
of it, were the dozen sheets of 
closely typed copy paper which 
Coggin had brought him. Another 
sharp crumpling of the paper and 
Daly called out: 

“Coggin! Wait!” 

He rose from his chair and strode 
after the telegraph editor. “Now 


let us get this thing straight from 
the beginning,” Daly was saying. 
“Sit down.” 

“The situation is this,” he went 
on, settling back into his own chair. 
“We've spent over a hundred thou- 


sand dollars on this deal already. 
We've advertised it from one end 
of the country to the other. We 
can’t lose on it—we’ve got to put it 
over! We've got to find out now— 
to-day—before we go to press to- 
night, why Ellis is not sending in 
his copy—” 

“But we can’t find Ellis—” Cog- 
gin broke in. Daly paid no atten- 
tion to the interruption. 

“What I want you to understand, 
Coggin, and what I want you to 
make everybody under you under- 
stand, is this: that this is the great- 
est chance for a scoop any paper’s 
ever had in the United States of 
America; and it didn’t come by 
chance—we built it up—and we’ve 
got to put it over to a finish. Don’t 
forget, we were the first to think of 
such a thing as sending a man of 
our own to join this expedition. 
Others copied us—” He suddenly 
rose from his chair. “But why in 
God’s name are the others getting 


their stuff regularly from their lit- 
tle tin-horn professors and geolo- 
gists and archzologists, while we, 
with Ellis on the job—” He broke 
off in exasperation, and sat down 
again. “And the best we can do is 
this!” he exclaimed, fingering the 
copy sheets. 

“I’ve spent over a thousand dol- 
lars this week on wires, trying to 
get hold of him,” Coggin began— 

“Didn’t the consulate at Joppa 
know anything?” Daly interrupted. 

“Every American consulate and 
legation and embassy from Paris 
to Jerusalem is on the job—” 

“But the British consulate?” 

“British consulate the same.” 

“What good is this stuff?” Daly 
went on, walking to the window 
and back, shaking the crumpled 
papers in his hand. “Every daily 
in the country has this stuff!” 

“It’s official—” 

“It’s all right in its way. It’s all 
right for a background for our own 
stuff—authentic and all that— 
straight from Moscow—relayed di- 
rect from Jerusalem. But we want 
our own stuff! Anybody can read, 
in any boilersheet, what the Soviet 
Commission itself is sending out. 
Those Bolos have the most wonder- 
ful propaganda system in_ the 
world. But this is all propaganda 
—this is all doctored up in Moscow 
—you know that. And all this 
time Ellis—” He checked himself. 
“Ask Mr. Harden to come in. I'll 
send for you again later. But re- 
member this: to-morrow’s Easter 
Sunday, and this Ellis edition of 
ours goes to press to-night.” 

Coggin went out; Harden ap- 
peared in a moment. 

“Jim,” began Daly, “I wish you’d 
check the treasurer’s office up on 
the instructions about Ellis. I 
mean, there’s to be no limit to funds 
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for Coggin on this Ellis deal.” 
“We've got a pretty mess on our 
hands, Jim,” he went on, resuming 
his chair; “you and I have pulled 
off a lot of things, Jim—but this 
beats me!” 

Harden took the cigar his partner 
offered him and smiled with a little 
air of reminiscence at Daly’s re- 
minder of the things they had put 
through together. Jim Harden was 
an integral part of those days when 
Daly had won his name ef “Scoop 
Daly” and his paper “The Daly 
Scoop”; the two had gone up the 
rocky road together from the hour 
the Prairiewell “cub” had landed, 
twenty years before. 

“You know what our reputation 
is built on, Jim. It’s built on 
scoops. When those Bolsheviks 
over there in Moscow started this 
research commission of theirs to dig 


up Palestine and find out where 
Jesus Christ was buried, you know 


who heard of it first. We did—be- 
cause we had a live man in Moscow. 
And you know the time we had get- 
ting Ellis away from the Smith- 
sonian Institution and signing him 
up with us to join the commission. 
And you know the time we had get- 
ting those stiff-necked Reds to con- 
sent to our sending a man. And 
now what?” Daly was on his feet 
again, pacing about. 

“I know you were never very 
strong for all this long-haired sci- 
entific stuff, Jim,” he said. “But 
Ellis is all right. I'd stake my life 
on Ellis. ... Jim, this will break 
us if we don’t do something. We've 
got the biggest archeologist, the 
most famous scientist in America, 
working for us over there—a man 
who not only knows his business, 
but who can write, and who doesn’t 
care what he writes, so long as it’s 
the truth. And for seven weeks 
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now there’s not word from him—no 
sign of him—” 

“The way the sales went up from 
the day we ran Ellis’s first story 
was a caution,” Harden commented. 
“But they’re falling off already.” 

Daly corrected his partner with a 
gesture. “It isn’t the sales now, 
Jim: It’s our reputation. People 
will say we backed down. The 
preachers and the priests will say 
the Bolos paid us, just to print the 
Soviet stuff—and the other side will 
say the Churches bought us off. 
This is such a d—d suspicious age, 
anyway—nobody believes in any- 
body! And to think how 
we've advertised for over a year 
now how we were going to change 
the whole face of the world’s 
thoughts with Ellis’s writings about 
this expedition—and nothing to 
print but this Moscow stuff!” 

“What’s in now?” Harden asked, 
as Daly spread the copy sheets on 
his desk. 

“They’re all ready to break the 
seal,” Daly explained, smoothing 
out the paper. Harden interrupted 
him— 

“Seal?” 

“They’ve established it now for 
a fact that this inner tomb never 
was opened—still has the seals on 
it that Pontius Pilate put there two 
thousand years ago! What do you 
think of that? Of course, that 
alone seems to prove everything— 
although Ellis argued in his last 
telegram, you know, when they first 
began talking about this inner 
tomb, that Pilate may have been 
induced by the first Christians to 
put a seal on the sepulcher to pre- 
serve it, after the reports of the 
resurrection were circulated. But 
the seal is there. You know how 
the excavations have gone,” he ex- 
plained, “how deep they had to go 
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to get to the old level—how they 
struck the ancient wall—and all 
that. They dug up a Roman spear- 
head, you know, near the outer 
tomb, and some pieces of helmets 
and buckles. And now—” 

Harden began as if to put a ques- 
tion to Daly—then, dismissing that 
thought, leaned over by his part- 
ner’s side as Daly read: 


“It is now only a matter of a few 
hours before the inner tomb will lie 
disclosed and the heart of the 
mystery of two thousand years, the 
greatest mystery of the ages, will 
be solved—” 


Again Harden made as if to in- 
terrupt; and again remained silent. 
Daly read on: 


“The Soviet Commission, dedi- 


cated to truth, and fully backed by 
the new Palestine Government, is 
determined to finish its researches 
to the end, in spite of the bitter op- 


position of the local religious 
authorities. All Jerusalem is 
aroused and a heavy guard around 
the tomb is necessary. Incipient 
riots, incited by the resident mis- 
sionaries, have been nipped in the 
bud, although the populace has 
been more quiet since the day when 
the seal was discovered on the in- 
ner tomb, when Levinsky and 
Mischkin were shot by rioters—” 


“Not our way of playing up a 
story,” commented Daly, “but the 
facts are there.” 

“What do you think? What do 
you really think?” Harden asked, 
putting his deferred question at 
last, pushing the paper away. 

“How do you mean, Jim—what 
do I think?” 

“Suppose they do find—remains 


—of, say, a body?” Harden’s tense 
voice shook a little. Something in 
his whole bearing, in his eye, 
seemed to challenge Daly. It was 
as if for the moment they were ut- 
terly alien to each other—facing 
each other as potential enemies. 
Daly’s mind sensed the challenge, 
and in his voice, too; as he an- 
swered, there came a something 
hard, relentless, though almost 
simultaneously there sounded an 
overtone of concern: 

“Well, it will mean just this, Jim 
—that the world has been fooled— 
fooled for two thousand years—” 
He broke off, seeing in Harden’s 
face an expression of such extraor- 
dinary pain and bewilderment that 
he did not wish to go on. 

“You mean—” 

“That there wasn’t any resurrec- 
tion—that Jesus Christ died, of 
course, like any other human being 
—and has been dead ever since.” 

Harden literally backed away 
from his partner as he spoke the 
words, his body as well as his mind 
recoiling from their impact. 

“But, Jack—” he began; then it 
was that he threw down his hands 
completely. “Don’t you see what 
it means—if we run a story like 
that—if—if it’s true?” “Fooled?” 
he echoed. “It means that Jesus 
Christ was a liar—the biggest liar 
that ever lived in human history! 
It means that nothing is true—God 
—Christ—the whole story, the 
whole story a lie! My God! And 
only yesterday my girl Winnie— 
she’s sixteen now, Jack—and you 
just try raising a girl of sixteen 
around here! You don’t know what 
they’re thinking—no, you don’t! 
‘Don’t get caught’—that’s their gos- 
pel. There’s a young cub running 
after her—and I don’t know—her 
mother’s sick in bed over it. Only 
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yesterday I tried to talk to her— 
seriously—treligion, morals, and all 
that. . . . She just laughed at me!” 
Harden came to a sudden painful 
halt. Then, with a half concili- 
ating smile at Daly, looking almost 
timidly at him, he said, “I suppose 
it will sound crazy for me to say 
it, Jack—but—let’s call it off.” 

“Call it off?” 

“The scoop—the story—drop it 
—the effect on people—damage—” 
Harden was almost incoherent. 

“Jim,” Daly answered, visibly 
controlling his impatience, “I know 
how you feel. There are thou- 
sands, millions, like you. But the 
world’s got to begin somewhere to 
grow up—face the truth—” 

“I knew you would say that.” 
Harden’s voice was bitter, his look 
the look of the victim who perforce 
must suffer the power of brute 
strength as it overcomes him. “But 
let me tell you this: You don’t 
know what this thing means—and 
you don’t care—you don’t care, do 
you?” 

His tone became a little strident; 
and Daly, recognizing in it that 
break which sounds the alarm of 
“nerves”—a break which was not 
altogether a new thing of late in 
the more and more frequent dis- 
putes between the partners—Daly 
put out a restraining hand and 
looked into Harden’s eyes with all 
the stored-up and compelling 
strength of a lifetime's friend- 
ship. 

“Jim,” he said, “all the time 
you and I have pulled along to- 
gether, you haven’t refused me any 
favor I’ve ever asked—except one.” 
(Harden’s eyes blinked inquiry.) 
“I’ve told you, asked you, begged 
you, for the last two years to go 
away for a good long leave—” 

That also exasperated Harden. 


“Leave be d—d!” he cried out. 
“You can stand there and talk to 
me about leave—and this—this—” 
His fingers rapped at the Moscow 
dispatch. “Oh, my God! can’t you 
call it off, Jack? Can’t you see 
what it’s going to do—if it’s true, 
I mean? Or if it isn’t true! Can’t 
you See it’s going to set the whole 
country crazy—everything blown 
up—the lid off—the only thing 
we've got left to keep life going 
decent at all?... I’m no church- 
goer. I believe in letting people 
have all the leeway they want in 
these things. I’m not sticking for 
Catholic or Protestant or saying 
other people have to think the way 
I do—” 

Even while Harden talked, Daly’s 
logical mind was cutting his every 
word and argument like a scalpel; 
his tongue ready on the instant to 
“lay him out” with one stroke; for 
there was something in this “aver- 
age everyday” talk of Jim’s—the 
old illogical stuff of “the modern 
liberal”—that had the effect of in- 
furiating him. His unspoken an- 
swer flashed in cold and clean-cut 
phrasing while he listened: “You 
are no churchgoer—but you squeal 
the minute Truth lays a hand on 
the myths and legends of the 
Churches. You believe in letting 
people have all the leeway they 
want—but not enough to let them 
out into the open field of plain fact 
and reason. You believe—but you 
don’t know what you believe—you 
couldn’t tell me this minute what 
you believe—” 

But what Daly actually said was 
this: “Supposing we did call this 
off, what difference would it make? 
The Soviet Commission is there, 
making its excavations. Their 
story is going out, and all the press 
of the world is getting it. If we 
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have to fall down on our Ellis 
stunt, that’s no reason why we've 
got to make complete idiots of our- 
selves—oh, Jim!” With a gesture 
he dismissed the absurdity, then 
added, “I’ve got to see Coggin again 
—about those wires to the con- 
sulates.” 

“I wash my hands—I wash my 
hands,” Harden repeated, as he 
walked out of the office. He felt 
beaten and whipped—impotent— 
as he always did whenever he went 
beyond his depth in any discussion 
with Daly; but more so than ever 
now, with a sort of bewilderment 
and terror in him. Broken phrases 
jangled through his mind: “Two 
thousand years—Christ a _ liar— 
Truth—facts — Winnie —danger— 
nothing—nothing ...” He felt as 
if his head were cracking. Later, 
in the elevator, he laughed to him- 
self so strangely that Old Jake, the 
elevator man, gave him a startled 
look. 


IV. 


While Daly conferred again with 
Coggin and heard reports con- 
cerning the various special articles 
which he had ordered on the 
Palestine researches,—but always 


with the emphasized injunction, 
“No faking on this, remember— 
authentic stuff,’—another Moscow 
cable came in, another suspensive 
paragraph in the dramatic story of 
the excavations—the revelations— 
“Listen to this... .” 

But of Ellis—or from Ellis—not 
a word. 

Daly was half distracted think- 
ing of this failure, this first real 
failure in his whole career of 
“scoops.” It was with uncon- 
cealed impatience that he answered 
the ‘phone when the opal light on 
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his desk suddenly winked its “per- 
sonal” signal to him. “Yes?—Oh,” 
—his voice changed its tone—“not 
now, Sonny. I'll call you.... Yes, 
in a little while.” 

But ten minutes later the im- 
patience was all gone, and in its 
stead a note of relief, of business 
for the moment dispatched, when 
he took up the ’phone again, not 
called this time but calling: 

“What was it, Sonny? I was 
awfully busy just then—five men 
all sitting around my desk... .” 
And this is what he heard in re- 
sponse: 

“Dad—Tve got a question to ask 
you an’ I—I can’t wait.” 

“All right, Son—ready—shoot!” 

“Dad, if I died—” 

“Here, here, Sonny boy 
His voice lowered forbiddingly. 
“You’re getting well, aren’t you? 
Didn’t Dad tell you just yester- 
day—” 

“I know, Daddy. But if I died,” 
—the little voice went on persist- 
ently—“I mean, would I, could I— 
really die dead, Daddy?” 

“Listen, Sonny.” (Daly’s voice 
was quick again, even a bit sharp.) 
“You know I don’t want you to 
talk like that—not to Daddy, not 
to anyone. You don’t want Daddy 
to be cross with you? No. Now 
listen, Sonny! You’re not to do 
that—that’s bothering Dad, and we 
have a bargain, haven’t we?” 

“But,” came the remonstrance, 
a little tremulous and hurt, “I’ve 
waited and waited and you didn’t 
come home and—and I fried not 
to call you, Daddy—” 

“That’s all right, then, Son. I’m 
coming home for dinner to-night— 
early too—you tell the nurse, won’t 
you? Or better still, you just call 
the cook yourself, Sonny, and have 
him fix up something nice for us 
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two—you make me a surprise— 
and Ill bring you a surprise—and 
we'll have a big time. Bargain?” 

“But Daddy—” It was a reluc- 
tant good-by that came to Daly 
over the wire as he hung up the 
receiver. And when he took up his 
copy of the last Moscow cable 
again, his mind was not so intent 
on it as to miss a vague sense of 
disturbance about the boy. “That 
nurse—why can’t she attend— 
what’s she been talking about— 
‘die dead’—poor little Sonny—” 

Arrived at home, he sent for the 
nurse in his study downstairs, be- 
fore he saw the boy. 

“Did you know that young John 
called me up this afternoon?” 

“Yes, sir—I’m sorry, Mr. Daly— 
but I couldn’t stop him.” 

“It’s not to be done.” The com- 
mand was curt, decisive—the sort 
of command John Daly was accus- 
tomed to give. But he relented a 
little, seeing that the nurse, silent, 
volunteered no excuses. He would 
ask for them, then. “Was it any- 
thing special? Has he been fever- 
ish?” 

“The cook’s boy was in this 
morning,” the nurse explained. 
“He brought some Easter eggs for 
Sonny, in a basket, and I thought 
it no harm to let him have them— 
he’s been so well lately. They 
played together, the two of them, 
for nearly an hour. I was in and 
out of the room—everything was 
all right. I wasn’t ever away from 
them more than five minutes. 
Then I noticed him getting tired— 
a little feverish, too—so I sent 
Tommy home. And the minute he 
was gone—I mean a little while 
after—well, he began about the 
telephone. I couldn’t stop him—” 

“Tl go up to him in a minute—” 

The frail figure of young John in 
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his wheel chair was hidden in the 
wrappings of his rugs and blankets 
when Daly entered the boy’s room; 
but the fine young head with its 
thick brown hair and its big shad- 
owy eyes—so like the soft eyes of 
his young mother, dead with his 
coming—lifted up with a little 
exclamation of joy to greet him, 
and two thin hands thrust the 
coverings half away, as if the boy 
would jump into his father’s arms. 

“Oh, Dad!” the little fellow cried 
out. “Jiminy, I thought you 
weren’t ever coming!” 

“Jiminy!” Daly echoed with a 
laugh, “I thought so myself, Son, 
so busy down there. And where 
did you get ‘Jiminy,’ eh? Is that 
to-night’s surprise?” 

“Tommy says ‘Jiminy’—and it 
isn’t cussin’, is it?” Young John 
was right on the defensive. 

“Tommy—you mean _ cook’s 
Tommy? No, it isn’t cussin’, Son; 
it’s all right—I like it. Jiminy!” 
He sampled it again with a relish 
that delighted the smiling boy. 

But he was smiling a little too 
wanly now, drooping back to the 
pillows from which he had so 
eagerly stretched out his whole 
young body—exhausted already 
with the excitement of his father’s 
coming. Daly studied the face— 
and old thoughts, old and bitter 
thoughts, leaped at him in the 
waning light, swift and terrible as 
an army, all in that one glance, all 
in that one momentary sinking 
back -of the boy’s frail form. 
“This,” said Daly’s thoughts, “this, 
indeed, is how I utterly die—no 
child to live, to carry on my name, 
my blood . . . here the hand that I 
reach out to posterity is stricken— 
emptied... .” 

“Are you very cross with me for 
telephoning, Daddy?” came Sonny’s 





voice from the pillow, his big eyes 
opening again. 

“It isn’t a very good idea, Son.” 

“But you see—it was this way, 
Daddy. This time I just had to! 
Because Tommy didn’t bring his 
dog Mike—because Mike died— 
and Tommy made a funeral, with 
a coffin and a grave and everything 
—and Tommy said his mother said 
when dogs are dead they’re—just 
dead. ...” The voice trailed off 
into silence. And John Daly was 
silent. 

“...and I got thinking, Dad, and 
I asked Nurse about it, and she 
said it’s so, all right—when a dog’s 
dead he’s dead. But Tommy, he 
says it isn’t so with boys and people 
—the priest in the parochial school 
told him. And—and sometimes 
I get thinking, Dad—maybe I 
wouldn’t get well after all.... And 
so I asked Nurse—I mean I asked 
her, if I died—would I be dead? 
And she said she didn’t know, but 
maybe I wouldn’t ever have to 
really die—if I didn’t want to... . 
I mean I don’t have to be dead- 
dead, like a dog is, if I don’t want 
to—because Christ didn’t really 
die, Nurse said. Christ—He rose.” 

After a silence the father spoke: 
“You don’t need to talk about such 
things, Sonny—not to Tommy, 
anyway—and not to Nurse, Sonny.” 

“But that’s why I called you up, 
Dad.” The young voice was lower 
still, yet to Daly there was some- 
thing relentless, something deter- 
mined and tenacious about it: he 
had often remarked that quality in 
the lad’s character and was proud 
of it..... But now it made him 
vaguely uneasy—he wanted to turn 
away—almost he wanted to run 
away.... 

“So I just had to ask you, Dad— 
and that’s why I telephoned you.” 
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Again the voice died away. ... “I 
didn’t mean to make you cross... .” 

Young John lay silent, his head 
resting a little heavily, a little to 
one side, on his pillow; but his 
eyes were open—those shadowy 
eyes which had a way of envelop- 
ing the whole soul of John Daly in 
their soft steady gaze. Thus son 
looked at father, father looked at 
son.... 

“It’s this way, my boy,” Daly 
heard his own voice saying after a 
long, dumb moment: “Nothing 
that’s alive ever dies.” 

“Not Tommy’s dog even?” 

“Life keeps going on, in one way 
or. another.” (How lame, how 
vague it sounded! “Oh, it’s im- 
possible to talk to a child about 
these things. A child’s mind...”) 
“You see,” he went on, “if they 
buried the dog, Sonny—had a 
funeral and all that—in the garden, 
I suppose, or perhaps under a tree 
—some day the dog will be all 
earth and dust again, and maybe 
flowers will grow out of that earth, 
or the tree will draw life from it— 
don’t you see?—and have new 
leaves again and be bright and 
green when it rains or the wind 
blows—don’t you see?... Nothing 
ever dies, Sonny.” 

Again a long silence; and then: 

“But about me, Daddy—would 
I turn into flowers, too, or be leaves 
on a tree? Why couldn’t I do like 
Christ did, ’stead of just dying 
dead? He rose and ’scended to 
heaven, Tommy says—it’s in the 
‘Postles’ Creed. He learned it at 
scheol. Do I have to die dead?” 

Daly felt a suffocation in his 
heart. His mind bade him look 
sharply at his boy, his reason drove 
him to study that young face of 
suffering, the lines about the 
mouth, the shadowed eyes—but in 
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the steadfast light of those eyes his 
spirit fairly collapsed, and with the 
knife of suffering thus turning in 
him, he leaned forward—his big 
strong arms went around the child 
—his cheek pressed his—and his 
man’s voice came brokenly, crying 
out, yet scarcely audible. 

“O Sonny, Sonny... .” 

Then, out of the smother of that 
embrace came the child’s voice 
again, his thin hands tightening 
their hold on his father’s neck— 
but now it was the voice of pity, 
not of questioning, that spoke close 
to the father’s ear: 

“Don’t you 
Daddy?” 

At that Daly pulled himself to- 
gether, master of his wits and his 
heart once more. “Nothing dies, 
Sonny—nothing ever really dies. 
It is nature’s law—and nothing 
Don’t worry about 


know, either, 


can change it. 
it now, that’s a good boy. Lie still 


a while.” Reason once more in 
command, he took the child’s wrist 
in his hand, feeling his pulse, 
scrutinizing his face. But the 
struggle was not over: 

“I'd rather be a dog, then, if I 
got to be a leaf on a tree.” 


V. 


Downstairs in his study, at the 
telephone, Daly switched his 
thoughts from the haunting pres- 
sure of the sick room to the swirl 
and intake of office affairs. “Noth- 
ing from Ellis?—The consulates? 
—What new Moscow wire?—More 
riots?—That makes four of the 
commission shot—What, Goro- 
vitch? the head of the Soviet com- 
missioners?—But no word of Ellis! 
Maybe they’ve got him, too-—may- 
be that’s it. Wire back to Moscow 
and get a complete list of the killed 
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and injured. Make sure of the 
names. That Russian name— 
what did you call it? Bayliss? 
Spell it — B-e-l-i-s-— why, that 
might be Ellis! .. .” 

He went back to young John’s 
room; but there he found that the 
nurse had been obliged to give the 
boy a _/Sedative, and under this 
the excitable little patient now lay 
drowsy and still in bed—his long 
lashes sweeping his cheek of pallor 
—and something in the sidelong 
toss of the dark head on its crum- 
pled pillow that caught at Daly’s 
heart... . 

In the dining room, sitting alone, 
he was too preoccupied to eat. He 
began his soup with the extension 
*phone at his plate, and ended up 
in his study again a few minutes 
later. But every little while he 
interrupted himself with a brief 
excursion to the boy’s bed. 

Sitting there in the semi-dark- 
ened room, free for a moment 
from the telephone, he picked up 
one of the boy’s picture books and 
glanced momentarily through it. 
“ ‘Bible Stories’ . . . ‘Suffer the Little 
Ones’ . . . ‘Hofmann’s Christ’. . . 
that’s a beautiful picture. ... Well, 
history—legend ... but Ill have to 
speak to Nurse—careful about get- 
ting the youngster all stirred up 
this way... .” He set the book 
down and relaxed . .. and, thus re- 
laxing, with that courage which 
was native to his soul, he let the 
tide of thought, which for two 
hours he had held back, pour as 
it would into his open mind. All 
the child’s words—the story of 
Tommy’s dog—the burial “with a 
coffin and funeral and everything” 
—the lad’s_ speculations and 
queries (“Who knows what a child 
is thinking about!”)—his own an- 
swers—and in the end that futile 
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cry of his—that commingling of 
the futile cries of father and son; 
—it all came back—he let it all 
come back—lived it all over again. 
But now he was calm; now the 
tender hands of his child were no 
longer around his neck, nor those 
eyes of shadow searching his. 
Now he was calm again, and could 
calmly sum the whole thing up 
with his oldtime favorite dictum: 
“A mystery—all life a mystery— 
the whole thing a gigantic mystery 
..- but better face the mystery open- 
eyed and manfully than torture 
oneself and torment mankind with 
fairy tales and legends of a fabled 
heaven, an impossible immortality, 
an absurd Resurrection.” 

“Of course, it will go hard,” he 
was commenting to himself—and 
at that his thoughts reverted to 
Harden —to Prairiewell — Father 
Brennan—then back to Harden, 
a strong man unshakable in his 
own world of financial manage- 
ment and business execution— 
but a weak man, yes, a veritable 
weakling, the moment he went 
beyond his depth into the world 
of thought and _ philosophical 
speculation (“but exactly the same 
type as ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of his colleagues,” Daly said 
to himself)—“‘of course, it will go 
hard with a world that has been 
living in a delusion for two thou- 
sand years—hard to swallow the 
bitter truth—to open its eyes—to 
realize facts. But with Ellis to set 
the whole thing out—his power of 
mind, his clarity of thought, that 
half poetic pen of his—what a 
stupendous thing it is! Ah, Ellis 


With that he was on his way to 
the ’phone again; it was the faint 
ringing of it, below in the study, 
that had broken through his rev- 


erie. He met the maid on the 
stairway coming to call him: 
“Telephone, sir—the office—Mr. 
Coggin—And there’s a man in the 
waiting room to see you, sir—” 

“I can’t see anybody!” he cut 
her off with; then, turning at the 
foot of the stairs: “Who is it, com- 
ing here to the house this time of 
night?” 

“I don’t know, sir. He looks 
queer, I think, but he didn’t give 
any name—and he won’t go—” 

“I can’t see him.” He hurried 
down the hall. 

Coggin’s message was that the 
last cable had come in in duplicate, 
one from Jerusalem direct, via 
Alexandria; one relayed from Mos- 
cow. (“Could that mean Ellis wir- 
ing direct?” “No: both wires were 
official;—tthe Moscow wire was 
marked ‘confirming.’”) And now 
the Palestine story was complete. 

“Well?” Daly settled down into 
his chair to listen to Coggin, ready 
to take this “copy” off the wire 
much as he would any other— 
though somewhere in his being a 
thrill did stir at this final contact 
with the momentous thing, the 
stupendous thing, which had been 
so much a part of his thoughts for 
the past year and more, and which 
was at last touching its culmina- 
tion, with millions of minds alert 
for it, hanging upon its event with 
dread and curiosity;—even though 
for him the whole thing must for- 
ever be colored with chagrin at his, 
at Ellis’s, failure in it. And as he 
listened, his trained mind trans- 
lated Coggin’s message word for 
word, into line, column, page, 
heading, all visualized into a uni- 
fied whole—all dovetailing into 
the already built-up structure and 
background of picture and special 
article, editorial and _ telegram. 
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And, oh, what a story it was!— 
what a world story, what a uni- 
versal thunderbolt, what a cat- 
aclysmic sensation! “And, oh,” 
Daly’s journalistic soul groaned, 
even while he listened, “what Ellis 
would have done with it! And no 
word from Ellis, no sign of life— 
and nothing to do now but go to 
press with the same stuff the 
others have!” 

Coggin’s voice at times shook 
perceptibly over the wire as he 
relayed the story to Daly. “Jerusa- 
lem practically in a state of siege 
—tnilitary called out—martial law 
—protecting the Christians—scene 
of the breaking of the seal on inner 
tomb—indescribably intense emo- 
tion— dramatic moments — dif- 
ficulty in holding back crowds— 
Abrahamsky, replacing murdered 
chief of Soviet Mission—eminent 
Russian Biblical critic and arche- 
ologist—first to enter inner sep- 
ulcher—supreme hush of suspense 
almost unbearable as famous sa- 
vant, with witnesses from various 
countries, descended into rock- 
hewn grave bearing portions of the 
name of Joseph of Arimathea cut 
into stone—final confirmation of 
authenticity of burial place—-si- 
lence of vast throngs while com- 
missioners, witmesses, government 
officials, emerged—Dr. Abraham- 
sky carrying in his outspread 
hands cloth on which were laid 
various small particles—these ab- 
solutely proven to be human dust, 
bones—certain other remains be- 
lieved to be hair—also possibly 
parts of crown of thorns—pre- 
cautions to protect relics—” 

Here came a distinct break in 
Coggin’s voice. Daly waited. 
“Well?” 

Coggin, audibly controlling him- 
self, went on: “Crown of Thorns— 


indisputable proof that body of 
Christ was a corruptible body— 
resurrection theory exploded—” 

Once more the break in Coggin’s 
voice, and Daly, after a second’s 
wait—patient, even a little rev- 
erent: something in the iron of the 
man warming with regard for the 
sentiment of the other—demand- 
ing “Well?” again. “Well?” 

“Mr. Daly,” Coggin began—and 
halted. It was as if he held his 
breath. 

“What’s the matter?” Daly was 
becoming annoyed. 

“About Mr. Harden—” 

“Has Mr. Harden seen these 
wires?” 

“Yes—he’s seen them—” 

“Let me talk to him a minute; 
and then connect me with Adams, 
about the make-up. And tell 
Pattison to play up the story of the 
mobs and riots—I’ve told him al- 
ready to intimate that Ellis may be 
one of the victims.” 

But at that Coggin’s voice broke 
in again, eager, as if he would go 
on, yet with evident reluctance: 
“About Mr. Harden—there’s been 
an accident—I told Adams _ to 
*phone you.” 

“Accident? 
mean?” 

“Mr. 
self—” 

“Are you crazy, Coggin?” 

“Mr. Harden went crazy, I guess 
—it must have been that. It was 
after he read the wires. He sent 
for me—there was a gun on his 
desk then—and after I went to 
his office—well, he just started to 
say something to me—lI couldn’t 
make it all out—something about 
‘Crown of Thorns,’ ‘Crown of 
Thorns’—he kept mumbling that 
—then he told me he didn’t want 
me—laughed kind of queer and 


What do you 


Harden—he’s_ shot him- 
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said something about the under- 
takers being busy to-morrow—‘all 
of them! all of them!’ he said—I 
couldn’t make it out—I thought 
he was referring to that Jersey 
City suicide case—that maternity 
case. Fact is, he did refer to it— 
put his finger on it and_ said, 
solemn-like, there’d be lots of them. 
And then—I wasn’t ten feet down 
the hall before I heard the shot—” 

“What has been done?” 

“IT got him to the hospital—” 

“He’s alive yet? [ll be right 
down—” 

As Daly hung up the receiver 
and turned, he became suddenly 
conscious that there had been a 
loud knocking at the study door. 
“Come!” he cried, throwing it 
open. 

It was the nurse, white-faced 
and scarcely able to speak. “The 
boy!” she whispered in a terrified 
voice. “I can’t do anything with 
him. I’m afraid he’s—going—” 

And as those words pierced 
Daly’s ear, they seemed to shoot 
through him, galvanize him—vwhile 
he heard them, over their sound 
and meaning, he was aware of a 
strange inarticulate clamor back of 
the nurse—up the stairs—a voice 
crying out—delirious—hysterical— 
wild—a half-animal cry— 

He darted past the nurse just as 
the boy appeared at the head of 
the stairway. In his white night- 
dress, torn open at the throat, and 
at which one of his thin hands still 
clutched and clawed, he came half 
stumbling, half flying down the 
steps. At sight of his father his 
hands fluttered out before him, his 
voice went shrill, his big eyes 
blazing with fever. 

“Daddy, Daddy!” he screamed 
as the father leaped forward up 
the stairway and caught him in his 


arms, “I don’t want to die! I 
don’t want to die! I’m afraid— 
—afraid—” He broke into a storm 
of sobbing as he clung to him. 

“Hush, Sonny, hush, hush, hush,” 
Daly murmured, soothing the child 
with voice and hand and loving 
pressure, as he rocked him in his 
strong arms. (“It’s a nightmare— 
only a nightmare,” he kept telling 
the nurse.) And then, as he 
turned at the foot of the stairs, 
lifting his boy to him with a closer, 
firmer pressure—suddenly he felt 
his heart leap and stop—his blood 
turn chill—his flesh creep—his 
hair rise— 

Facing him, just parting the 
curtains from the waiting room, 
stood a figure—a man—the dim 
blue half-light of the hallway fall- 
ing on a bearded face and long 
brown hair and shabby clothes. 
Thickly, a little unkempt, that hair 
reached to his shoulders; and his 
face was pale, spectral, as if carved 
from marble. 

The primitive in Daly cried 
“Spirit—Ghost!” And the terror 
in his body, halting it, paralyzing 
its every nerve, communicated 1t- 
self simultaneously to the sobbing 
child. The child raised his head. 
He too beheld the figure. And 
then, with one thrust away from 
his father, one short choking cry 
of joy, and with delirious strength, 
he leaped out of Daly’s arms and 
stumbled towards the strange man 
in the dark, arms outstretched, 
voice ringing sharp, clear, exul- 
tant— 

“It’s Christ, Daddy—it’s Jesus 
Christ! I don’t have to die dead 
like a dog, do I Mr. Christ?—do I? 
—do I?” 

VI. 


The impact of the child’s body, 
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flinging itself against the figure in 
the dark, made the man stagger 
forward to save his balance; and 
as he did so, he reached out 
and pressed Sonny to his knees, 
a wan smile lighting his pale 
face. 

“No, no, you don’t have to die. 
. . . You don’t remember me, Mr. 
Daly,” he went on, looking up, still 
patting the child and holding him 
close. “I’m Ellis—”’ One hand 
went up, clutching hard at the 
curtain for support. “I’m a little 
weak—” He smiled again; plainly 
he could not go on. 

“Ellis?” Daly steadied the man 
as he swayed again, and at the 
same time motioned to the nurse 
to come forward from the study 
doorway, where she had _ stood 
terrified. “Come, Sonny, you can 
lie down in my room—that’s the 
boy. Nurse will fix you on the 
couch—there—” 

“Ellis?” Daly found himself re- 
peating, as he followed the nurse 
and boy into the study, helping the 
half-staggering man into a chair. 
(“Nurse, ring for the maid and 
tell her to fix up a room for Profes- 
sor Ellis. ... Lie still a minute, 
Sonny... .”) 

“Ellis? You are Ellis! In God’s 
name, what’s happened you? 
Where have you been? We've 
scoured all Europe and Asia for 
you! Where have you come from? 
(Make a hot drink for Dr. Ellis, 
Nurse, please. . .. Wait now, Sonny, 
ose 

“It’s two months since I made 
my getaway,” Ellis began. “I’ve 
been hiding every hour since—I 
couldn’t wire—couldn’t do any- 
thing—except come as fast as ever 
I could. I landed this afternoon on 
a Trieste freighter, but I had to 
Stay on board—played sick—lI 


didn’t dare come up here till 
dark. I’ve been followed—watched 
—chased in every port—because 
I’ve got it right with me—here,” 
and he pressed his hand to his 
breast. (“The man’s crazy,” Daly 
began to tell himself.) ‘“They’re 
after me—even right here in New 
York since I landed—and I—I 
guess I’m all in.” He almost col- 
lapsed. 
arm. 

“But what happened you? I 
can’t get it straight—” 

“The whole business, the whole 
Soviet Commission, was a frame- 
up, Mr. Daly. I got it from Goro- 
vitch—it’s safe—see.” He drew a 
little packet from inside his clothes. 
“This,” he went on, “is some of the 
dust, the human ashes, the bones 
—this is the stuff out of the tomb.” 
Daly gasped. “I’m the only one to | 
get out alive, I guess,” Ellis went 
on. “They caught Gorovitch tak- 
ing it. All we’ve got to do is to 
have it tested—tell them to send a 
chemist.” He motioned nervously 
toward the telephone. 

“Yes, but do try to tell me the 
story from the beginning, Dr. 
Ellis,” Daly pleaded. “But wait— 
just a moment.” Daly took up the 
*phone, got the office, called for 
Coggin. His first word was of 
Harden: a look of relief on his face 
as he heard Coggin’s report, “Some 
hope.” Then he gave his orders: 
“Send Pattison, as fast as he can 
get here. Send two stenographers 
with typewriters. Send three 
motor cycles. And call the Uni- 
versity clinic—get Dr. Tudor— 
have him send a chemist out 
here.” 

By the time Pattison and the 
stenographers arrived, Ellis was 
installed in his room, propped on 
his pillow; and Daly (with Sonny 


Daly had to grip his 
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sleeping again, back in his own 
snug quarters) was sitting beside 
Ellis’s bed, all his concentrative 
powers at work taking in the man’s 
strange story as he dictated it, half 
brokenly, to the stenographers. 
“Yes, a fake, an absolute fake— 
colossal!—the whole Palestine Re- 
search Commission a frame-up 
from the beginning—one of Lenin's 
ideas, I imagine. Anyway, it orig- 
inated, as you know, in Moscow— 
the scheme being to disprove by 
what would look like concrete— 
tangible—visual—absolutely indis- 
putable evidence, the entire argu- 
ment of Christianity. And they 
began by going straight to the 
heart of the whole thing—to the 
sepulcher at Jerusalem. Don’t you 
see?—prove that the Resurrection 
was a fake—that Christ never rose 
from the dead—and the whole 
structure of Christianity blows up. 
There’s no Christianity if the 
Resurrection blows up. Christianity 
would have died out a week after 
the Crucifixion if there hadn’t been 
a Resurrection to keep it alive.” 
He was so weak that he had to 
take resting spells as he went on; 
but his excitement kept him up. 
“To cover the scheme they had to 
work up first of all a sort of smoke 
screen of local agitation. You re- 
member the strikes and riots in 
Jerusalem over a year ago—the 
‘raids’ on the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher and other sacred places 
—and the troops sent to protect 
the shrines? That was the begin- 
ning of it—that was all a ‘plant.’ 
And it was behind that agitation, 
with mobs, rioting, arrests, and all 
that, that they dug down under the 
Church of the Sepulcher and ‘fixed’ 
the tomb—yes, ‘fixed’ it—with 
human __relics—bones—dust—and 
there’s some of the stuff, right 


there—I wish that chemist would 
get here. . . . All we have to do is 
test it, prove that it’s what poor 
Gorovitch told me—Oh, yes, human 
dust, but not very old. Gorovitch 
said they stole it out of the Lavra 
—the catacombs—at Kiev. .. .” 
His breath, his nerves gave out for 
a minute. 

(“Better get that clear, about Kiev 
—the Lavra,” Daly said, paren- 
thetically. Ellis explained about 
the catacombs at Kiev.) 

“And then they put that ‘Seal of 
Pilate’ on what they called the 
‘Inner Tomb’—there never was an 
Inner Tomb—there never was any 
‘Seal of Pilate.’ But they did find 
the portions of a vial, and a bronze 
buckle, and a piece of Roman hel- 
met—those were genuine all right 
—the vial a burial vessel, no doubt 
—perhaps Mary Magdalen’s alabas- 
tron—there is such a thing in some 
of the Magdalen legends—but no 
bones, no human dust—nothing. 
They faked all that.... So you see 
what they’ve done—they’ve come 


*mearer proving the Resurrection 


than exploding it.” 

“Yes, over two months—what 
day is this?—I’ve lost track—so 
long as I got back before Easter. 

“I don’t know how things have 
gone since I got away—but the 
whole business was breaking up 
then. . . . Gorovitch—he’s the one 
who worked the scheme out for 
them—he was one of those ren- 
egade Russian priests who started 
a national church back in 1923— 
he went off his head—talked—I got 
the first hint of something wrong 
from him—and before I _ got 
through with him I had the whole 
story, and some of the ‘bones.’... 
Well, they shot Gorovitch, too, I 


suppose.” 
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“Yes,” Daly answered. “His 
name came in to-day.” 

“They kept it dark as long as 
they could. ‘Shot by rioters,’ I 
suppose! Everybody that found 
out, or was even suspected of being 
suspicious about the thing, was 
shot—Oh, not outright—in_ the 
crowd—so that it looked as if 
rioters did it—Christian rioters, of 
course! I got away through the 
Franciscan Fathers at Mt. Olivet— 
made my way to Joppa—can talk 
a little Syriac.... Ah!” as he drank 
another draught of the nurse’s hot 
toddy, “better than the dirty bilge- 
water I had to drink on that 
Trieste freighter.” 

It was two o’clock before Ellis’s 
story was finished; but, sheet by 
sheet, as it was talked off to the 
machines, it was sent flying by 
motor cycle to the press. In the 
meantime the chemist, sent by Dr. 
Tudor, arrived and hurried away 
again, taking Ellis’s precious 
packet to the laboratory. Through 
all this tension Daly’s steady voice, 
steady hand, steady mind, directed, 
guided, led; nothing seemed to 
shake the iron composure of the 
man. But when Ellis had finished 
at last—his final words, before he 
closed his eyes in exhaustion, “Tell 
—everyone—there—was a_ Res- 
urrection!”—something, likewise 
as if of iron, gripped at the soul of 
John Daly. 

“Use that for your scare head,” 
he said to Pattison, “‘The Res- 
urrection of Christ: There was a 
Resurrection Says Famous _ Sci- 
entist. Sensational Proof of Bol- 
shevik Hoax brought to America.’” 
He rose suddenly from his chair by 
Ellis’s bed and walked hastily 
toward the door. He turned just 
as he went out: “Release a two 
thousand word story on this to 
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every newspaper in the United 
States and Canada. And wait! 
See that a copy of it goes to Devlin 
MacConaghy, Editor, Prairie Pub- 
lic, Prairiewell, Wisconsin.” 


VII. 


There was no more need of any 
of them seeing Daly that night. 
And had they seen him, they would 
not have known him. ... 

Until the dawn of Easter broke, 
John Daly was on his knees by the 
bedside of his sleeping boy—not 
praying yet, words or even 
thoughts; not yet uttering his con- 
fiteor or even his mea culpa; but 
little by little, nevertheless, letting 
the seals be broken from his soul 
—so that, with the coming of the 
morning he might look into his 
boy’s eyes again, unafraid, and tell 
him of the Risen Christ. 

But if his boy should not waken 
to him again.... “Oh, Merciful 
Christ!” he cried involuntarily, his 
hands feeling their way gently over 
the slumbering form. But the 
even breathing, the relaxed repose, 
of young John reassured him. 

Daly’s thoughts went far afield, 
as he knelt there; marveling at 
sleep—the wonder of it—the mys- 
tery of it—and recalling that other 
sleep, the pinched and marble 
sleep of death, that lies so still, so 
cold—the sleep of his old white- 
haired Aunt Brigid, buried under 
the Spring sod of Eastertide. .. . 

Old home thoughts then—old 
memories — boyhood—Prairiewell 
—the wooden church, with its 
gilded cross seen for miles around 
across the _ rolling country— 
Father Brennan—catechism days 
—suffered under Pontius Pilate— 
the third day He arose again— 
Palestine—Pilate and the Seal of 
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Pilate—he who, facing Truth, had Christ, Daddy—and He said I didn’t 
asked “What is the truth?” have to die... .” 
He fell asleep there, on his knees. 
IX. 


VIII. 
“Resurrection of Christ! Res- 


It was the shout of a newsboy urrection of Christ!’ rang the 
under his window that woke him newsboy’s treble on the clear air, 
him—and woke the boy, too. “Oh, under Daly’s windows—just as 
Daddy,” the warm arms found the first ray of the “dancing sun” 
their way about his neck. “Jiminy, of Easter morning struck the boy’s 
I had such a dandy dream! I saw pillow. 





THE FORTY DAYS. 
By Dorotny FRANCES GURNEY. 


Ir I could be 
Alone, my Lord, with Thee— 
Alone with Thee upon the mountain ways, 
And watch beside Thee all the forty days, 
Echo Thy prayers, 
There where no human cares 
And no distracting thoughts could come between 
My soul and Thee, divine, austere, serene! 


















But I must fast 

Here where my lot is cast; 
Beset with tempting things of time and sense, 
How hardly can I win to penitence! 

Yet human One, 

True Man and Mary’s Son 
It was Who met the Devil’s threefold lure, 
And taught us how to conquer and endure. 













Remember then 
Thy tempted fellow men! 

Unshaken stand beside us when we fall; 

O Strength! make strong our weakness, hear our call! 

Help us to count 

The days upon the Mount 

Each one a little closer to Thy Side 

Even through Thy Passion to Thine Eastertide! 






















THE MORALS OF THE MOVIES. 





By CuHar_tes A. McMAHON. 


T is a far cry from the toy-like 
kinetoscope exhibited by Edison 
at the World’s Fair in 1893 to the 
highly perfected instruments used 
in manufacturing and exhibiting 
the commercial photoplay which 
to-day occupies so much of the 
leisure time of the masses. It is 
likewise a tremendous advance 
from the penny arcade, where the 
spectator cranked out his own pic- 
tures, and from the cheap nickel- 
odeon of twenty years or more ago, 
—which offered the first com- 
petition to the dime novel and the 
ten, twenty, and thirty cent mel- 
odrama,—to the magnificently 
equipped motion picture theaters 
of the present day, representing a 
total investment of one and a quar- 
ter billions of dollars, with their 
splendid architectures, costly fit- 
tings, and luxurious accommoda- 
tions. 

But up to within a very brief 
period (and unfortunately this is 
still true of certain producing com- 
panies), the only ethics that ruled 
the motion picture industry was the 
ethics of the box office. Flagrant 
advertising, untruthful exploita- 
tion, misleading box office titles, ex- 
travagant and unwarranted stories 
were used to inveigle a gullible pub- 
lic into patronizing the product of 
the screen. In most cases, the pic- 
tures were never as bad as their ad- 
vertising made them out to be, and 
in no case did the pictures justify 
the superlatives which were used to 
describe them. The picture-going 
public soon tired of the never- 





changing run of films—sex plays, 
vampire’ films, and other demoral- 
izing types of motion pictures. 
Slow to act at first, the public toler- 
ated this situation for months with- 
out protest. Public indignation 
soon gave voice to its complaints in 
the press, in the pulpit, and else- 
where, with the result that there 
was inaugurated a widespread 
movement to censor and otherwise 
control the output of the screen. 
State censorship laws were passed 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
and several other States, and in 
many municipalities. Fearful of 
multiple censorship laws in the 
forty-eight States, with varying 
standards and rules, the leading 
motion picture producers agreed 
upon a house-cleaning standard of 
their own and later formed them- 
selves into the National Association 
of Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors, of which Mr. Will H. 
Hays is the official head. Since that 
time, there has been a noticeable 
striving for better pictures and an 
unmistakable improvement in the 
business and moral tone of the 
whole industry. 

While I make no apology for the 
past offenses of the motion picture 
industry and condone not at all its 
present faults, I cannot but admit 
that the public was, and is to-day, 
responsible in the final analysis for 
the morals of the screen. The pub- 
lic that patronized the motion pic- 
ture theaters during the period of 
their greatest delinquency, and that 
makes up the total of 50,000,000 
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who now patronize the screen each 
week in this country, is the same 
public that supports a sensational 
press, that purchases by the million 
copies the salacious “best sellers,” 
and that is storming the box offices 
in our metropolitan cities in an ef- 
fort to glimpse the undressed musi- 
cal “reviews” and to hear the li- 
centious lines of some dirty drama. 
It is the identical public that prefers 
discordant jazz to old-fashioned 
melodies and the music of the mas- 
ters, that swarms to the leather- 
pushing exhibitions of plutocratic 
pugilists and deserts the lecture hall 
and classroom, that congests shad- 
owy auto trails in lieu of the open 
forum, that prefers the vulgar glam- 
our of the cabaret to the cultured 
quiet of the hearthstone. The public 
that ridicules the law, and that cuts 
itself loose from the moorings of re- 
spectability in a thousand different 
ways, is the public that is respon- 
sible for the morals of the moving 
pictures and for the standards that 
prevail on the screen and off of it. 

If there be a reason why the 
screen is better to-day instead of 
worse than it was in its degraded 
days, it is because organizations 
like the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference have patiently and tact- 
fully labored with the people of this 
country—fathers, mothers, and 
others who have the safeguarding 
of the young as their care—in an 
effort to arouse them to a sense of 
their responsibility in this impor- 
tant matter of screen entertain- 
ment, to make parents think in 
these" days when so many are 


thoughtless, and to make people 
care in times when so many are in- 
different and callous. 

The screen as an institution is 
no different from our newspapers 
If the latter is cor- 


or our politics. 
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rupt, isn’t it because nearly twenty 
millions or more native-born Amer- 
icans fail to measure up to their 
civic responsibilities even to the ex- 
tent of voting at a Presidential elec- 
tion? If yellow newspapers broad- 
cast unspeakable scandals and pa- 
ganistic views of life to millions of 
our people daily, isn’t it because 
they have found out by experience 
that these millions prefer newspa- 
per filth to clean journalism and 
decent reporting? What is the ex- 
pressed taste of the public in the 
matter of magazines and newspa- 
pers? In this latter field, New York 
City offers a striking example. The 
Daily News, a tabloid paper devoted 
almost entirely to photographs and 
largely sensational articles, has a 
circulation of over 650,000. The 
New York Times, whose motto is 
“All the news that’s fit to print,” 
has a quarter of a million less than 
The Daily News. The circulation 
of The World is about the same as 
The Times. The Herald and Trib- 
une both print less than 200,000 
copies. The Evening Post—most 
serious of all New York newspapers 
—has never in recent years touched 
the 100,000 mark. Last year, un- 
der the Lamont ownership, it had 
about 18,000 circulation; and at 
present, under the newly-acquired 
control of Cyrus H. K. Curtis and at 
a five-cent price, it is said to have 
in the neighborhood of only 10,000 
daily circulation. Anyone who is 
at all familiar with the magazine 
field knows of the enormous circu- 
lations of the so-called “snappy 
reading” type of magazines, the 
physical culture publications, and 
magazines with the sex appeal. 
The relatively small circulation of 
the more solid monthlies like 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, The Atlantic, 
and, in the Catholic field, Tue 
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CaTHoLic Wortp, and the more 
thoughtful weeklies like The New 
Republic, The Nation, and the Cath- 
olic review of the week, America, 
tells its own story. Comment on 
this situation is unnecessary, ex- 
cept to say that the whole problem 
resolves itself into one of education. 

Characterizing the motion pic- 
ture as “an unbelievably great, 
threefold instrument for good,” Mr. 
Hays, in a recent article in The Re- 
view of Reviews, explains the mo- 
tion picture’s threefold mission in 
the following words: 


“It can do these three things,” 
says Mr. Hays, “and it will do these 
three things as no other instrument 
that I know of can do them. In the 
first place, it can and will fill a ne- 
cessity—the necessity for entertain- 
ment. In the second place, it can 
and will instruct—which is indeed 
a most precious power. In the 
third place, and I am sure that my 
enthusiasm does not warp my judg- 
ment, it will do more than any 
other existing agency to unite the 
peoples of the world—to bring un- 
derstanding between men and 
women, and between nation and 
nation.” 


Now, there is no doubt that the 
screen is to-day a daily necessity in 
the lives of millions of our Amer- 
ican people. The most reliable fig- 
ures which we have on the point of 
motion picture attendance reveal 
the fact that 50,000,000 American 
men and women and children at- 
tend the 15,000 motion picture the- 
aters in this country every week. 
In other words, approximately the 
entire population of the United 
States finds itself sitting before the 
motion picture screen twice a 
month. Considering the fact that 





the average running time of the 
average motion picture program is 
two hours, the people of this coun- 
try spend 400,000,000 hours in mo- 
tion picture theaters of the country 
every month. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned here that in doing so 
they pay in at the box offices of 
these theaters the stupendous sum 
of $520,000,000 annually. 

Complain as we may about the 
men who dominated the screen in 
its incipiency—and it is true that 
some of them were fur peddlers, 
clothes spongers, cloak merchants, 
and men of kindred callings—we 
must give them credit for their 
astuteness in seizing upon the mo- 
tion picture as an instrument of 
gain and for developing its com- 
mercial possibilities to the extent 
that we find to-day. If its artistic 
development has not kept pace with 
its progress toward technical and 
commercial perfection, may we not 
at least be optimistic that better 
standards of art and entertainment 
may prevail in good time, as en- 
lightened management dictates 
higher and worthier ideals. One 
has only to recall some of the no- 
table successes of the past season— 
“The Covered Wagon,” “Robin 
Hood,” “If Winter Comes,” Scara- 
mouche,” “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,” “Columbus” and the 
other pictures in the Chronicles of 
America Series, “The Dramatic 
Life of Abraham Lincoln,” and the 
many splendid travelogue pictures, 
such as “Trailing African Wild 
Animals”—to realize that motion 
picture producers are making more 
serious effort along the lines of sin- 
cere, artistic, and worth-while 
screen entertainment. 

Another fact worthy of note is 
the changed attitude of the indus- 
try toward the public and the 
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means which its responsible heads 
have taken to bring about a higher 
standard of production ethics and 
better business methods generally 
in the industry. Evidence which 
indicates that the producers at least 
acknowledge their moral respon- 
sibility as far as the screen is con- 
cerned is noted in the legal pur- 
poses set forth in the Articles of 
Incorporation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors, which gives as 
the two great objectives of that or- 
ganization, first, “establishing and 
maintaining the highest possible 
moral and artistic standards of mo- 
tion picture production” and, sec- 
ond, “developing the educational as 
well as the entertainment value and 
general usefulness of the motion 
picture.” In order that the organ- 
ization referred to might have the 
advice and assistance of the repre- 
sentatives of the public at large in 
interpreting public opinion to the 
industry, there was formed shortly 
after Mr. Hays took over the direc- 
tion of the moving pictures a com- 
mittee called the Committee on 
Public Relations, representing 
nearly one hundred of the nation- 
ally organized associations operat- 
ing in the field of education, reli- 
gion, and public welfare, which 
serves as a channel of communica- 
tion between the public and the 
motion picture producers. 

As far as the motion picture is 
concerned, we do not need more 
laws or more censorship bodies to 
bring about the elimination of any 
moral lapses of which they may be 
guilty. In nearly every State, laws 


exist that make it a misdemeanor 
to exhibit motion pictures that are 
obscene, indecent, or detrimental to 
the morals of the community. The 
enforcement of such laws or ordi- 





and, in the Catholic field, THe 
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nances as are already on the statute 
books would do more to remedy 
the conditions so frequently com- 
plained of than any censorship law 
that might be framed. The only 
trouble is that public officials are 
lax, indifferent, or negligent in the 
enforcement of such laws. Their 
application depends upon the ex- 
tent that the social ideals of the 
State or community are good or 
bad and to the degree that the 
people are active or inactive in 
asserting these ideals. 

In considering the whole situa- 
tion this writer is strongly inclined 
to the viewpoint expressed by the 
screen editor of The New York 
Times in commenting some time 
ago upon the motion picture survey 
conducted by the Reverend Charles 
N. Lathrop for the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. This report recommended 
among other things the Federal 
licensing of motion picture pro- 
ducers and distributors, with pro- 
visions for suspension and rev- 
ocation of license for violating the 
conditions under which the license 
is granted; State laws making it a 
misdemeanor, with adequate pen- 
alties, to exhibit motion pictures 
that are, in the minds of the courts, 
obscene, indecent, and detrimental 
to the morals of the people; and 
local licensing of exhibitors under 
regulations that would make pos- 
sible the canceling of licenses if the 
exhibitors persisted in holding ex- 
hibitions that are detrimental to 
the welfare of the community. In 
objecting to these recommenda- 
tions, The New York Times’ critic 
said: 


“When you face the situation 
squarely are you not driven to the 
fundamental truth that public 
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entertainment tends to seek the 
intellectual and moral level of 
the people entertained? Isn’t it 
more of an effect than a cause? 
Isn’t it subject to a natural law 
which no legislation can make in- 
operative? And isn’t any attempt to 
raise the intellectual and moral life 
of the screen by legal enactments 
not only futile, but certain to do 
more harm than good? Therefore 
should not the effect be directed 
toward raising the moral and in- 
tellectual life of the people—by 
education, by guidance, rather 
than coercion? . . . In other words, 
isn’t the problem one of fostering 
moral and cultural growth in in- 
dividuals rather than one of pro- 
tecting the masses? In so far 
as the Commission’s report em- 
phasizes this aspect of the situa- 
tion; in so far as it evidences the 
necessity for education by and for 
community leaders, patrons, and 
all those interested in the public 
welfare, isn’t it valuable and con- 
structive? But when it resorts to 
any form of governmental pater- 
nalism in matters of opinion, does 
it not become futile and even dan- 
gerous?” 


Perhaps the greatest hypocrisy 
of the motion picture producer and 
his weakest apology for the im- 
moral tone of many motion pic- 
ture productions is his defense that 
the films “present life as it really 
is.” In the usual sex play—the 
type that deals with a theme of 
marital infidelity or illegitimate 
love—we are treated to several 
reels which reveal “life” as the 


motion picture director sees it, and 
only in the last few feet of film is 
our attention directed to a moral 
which is intended to offset the in- 
fluence of the previous footage. 





Motion picture directors seem to 
go on the theory that for one to 
appreciate the good side of life it 
is necessary to portray the bad, 
and before one can be virtuous one 
must first know vice. As a matter 
of fact, such alleged preachments 
of films advertising a moral lesson 
are absolutely worthless because, 
in making vice so attractive and 
sin so alluring, it is impossible to 
create in the end a moral reaction 
which outweighs the effect of the 
previous impressions. On this point 
may be quoted the last annual re- 
port of the New York Censorship 
Commission, which complains as 
follows: 


“People living in immoral rela- 
tions are shown to be surrounded 
with luxuries which girls and boys 
who have to work for a living can- 
not afford. In this manner the life 
of the American people is misrep- 
resented. Vice is glorified, and 
virtue, sobriety, and observance of 
law are made unattractive.” 


There is no doubt that a con- 
tinual attendance upon pictures of 
this type exerts a most demoraliz- 
ing influence upon young men and 
women, that it weakens their 
moral fiber and results in much 
evil. 

Not only do such films result in 
creating false standards of life for 
our own people, but they serve to 
give an incorrect portrayal of our 
American social life, habits, and 
ideals to the peoples of other na- 
tions to which our films may be 
sent. This leads us to a most im- 
portant phase of the motion picture 
problem which is worthy of our 
serious thought. The record does 
not coincide with Mr. Hays’s state- 
ment of the mission of the moving 
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picture quoted earlier in this ar- 
ticle, or with this other statement 
made by him in The Review of Re- 
views for January, 1923: 


“Members of our association 
have taken definite steps to make 
certain that every film which goes 
abroad shall correctly portray the 
purposes, the ideals, the accom- 
plishments, the opportunities, and 
the life of America.” 


Keeping in mind the words of 
Mr. Hays, the writer would call 
attention to the statement made by 
Captain W. B. Maxwell, English 
novelist, who _ represented’ the 
British Society of Authors, Play- 
wrights, and Composers at the 
Motion Picture Conference held 
in New York in June, 1923. 
“England is hungry for American 
films,” said Captain Maxwell, “but 
we do not seem to get the best ones 
on the other side. We have had in 
England far too many of your 
commonplace ‘Western’ films and 
too many sloppy, sentimental 
films. . What we do want are 
live chapters of your national life, 
historical incidents, and more of 
the biographical episodes in the 
lives of your great men like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. We rise in 
our seats to them every time. 
Above all we want the idealism of 
your national character.” 

American tourists, traveling on 
the European Continent and in the 
countries of South America, have 
more than once stated that as a 
result of the American film in- 
vasion, the American nation, its 
people, and customs have been 
grossly misrepresented. Not long 
ago a distinguished South Ameri- 
can woman, Madame Elena Green 
de Lanus, member of the Catholic 


Women’s League of Argentina, ex- 
pressed to the officials of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, 
at their headquarters in Washing- 
ton, her deep regret at the harm 
that films made in the United 
States were doing by misrepresent- 
ing to the people of her country 
American family life, the Amer- 
ican home, and the ideals of 
American womanhood. 


“Aside from any consideration 
involving the morals of the films 
themselves,” said Madame de 
Lanus, “it seems to me that the 
true portrayal in motion pictures 
of the splendid characteristics of 
your American womanhood should 
be a matter of great concern to all 
the people in the United States. 
Films showing marital duplicity, 
easy divorce, and the mania for 


jazz, automobiles, and ‘high life’ in 
New York and other metropolitan 
cities, do not do justice to the real 


American character, male or fe- 
male, and yet the first introduction 
which many of our South Amer- 
ican women receive of _ their 
North American sisters is obtained 
through films of this description. 
The misconception is difficult to 
eradicate.” 


In fairness to Mr. Hays’s organ- 
ization, it should be stated that the 
National Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors 
does not by any means regulate or 
control the whole industry. Per- 
haps more than twenty per cent. 
of the American-made product is 
“immune” from the production 
ethics agreed upon by the members 
of Mr. Hays’s group of manufac- 
turers. Free-lance distributors 
and exhibitors are oftentimes the 
worst offenders in the exploitation 








of vicious film material. Perhaps 
the most potent influences that 
might be exerted to correct this 
situation would be a_ thorough 
scrutiny of all export motion pic- 
tures by the Federal government 
itself. 

There is one thing that will un- 
doubtedly serve to improve the 
quality of the entertainment pro- 
grams offered by those who cater 
only to the theatrical uses of the 
motion picture, and that is in- 
telligent and effective competition. 
Not a few persons who have given 
the motion picture problem intense 
study have come to the conclusion 
that this competition can come 
only from those interested—the 
churches, the schools, and allied 
institutions—which make up the 
non-theatrical motion picture field. 
It has been claimed by at least one 
investigator, who spent over four 
years in a canvass of the possibil- 
ities of the non-theatrical field 
previous to the organization of a 
highly financed company which 
will cater exclusively to its needs, 
that there are over 40,000 churches, 
schools, and similar places, includ- 
ing some 2,000 industrial plants, 
which are already equipped with 
motion picture facilities. The in- 
quiry developed the additional fact 
that new machines are being in- 
stalled by these agencies at the rate 
of 10,000 a year. 

The investigator referred to cites 
additional figures to show the 
tremendous possibilities of the mo- 
tion picture outside the highly 
commercialized theatrical field. 


He states that there are 233,104 
churches of all faiths in this coun- 
try; that there are approximately 
208,000 schools; about 18,000 club 
houses and permanent club rooms; 
some 290,000 


industrial plants; 
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and, in addition, large numbers of 
community houses, lodges, halls, 
and other places of exhibition 
which make up the astonishing 
total of nearly 800,000 places 
which he claims will eventually 
be equipped with projection 
machines and every one of which 
will become a center for the show- 
ing of educational, scientific, travel, 
and other broadening films, as well 
as films which offer clean amuse- 
ment, recreation, and entertain- 
ment. It is interesting to follow 
the argument, of this apostle of the 
films a step or two further in order 
that the possibilities of the non- 
theatrical field as he at least has 
optimistically visualized them may 
be fully appreciated. He says: 


“Regarding the attendance and 
financial aspect of this enormous 
group of possibilities, the statistics 
of 1921 show that the 233,104 
churches of the country had a total 
membership of 45,997,199; also 
that there were 199,154 Sunday 
schools with 23,944,438 members. 
Now, if we ignore everything in 
our financial computation except 
the 40,000 machines installed up to 
1922, and these are used only once 
a week, each to a single audience 
per week of only 200 persons, and 
at the low average price of 10 cents 
per person, the total admission 
fees would be $41,600,000. If our 
church membership of 46,000,000 
attended only once a month at 20 
cents per admission, the gross 
annual business would be $110,- 
400,000.” 


While the statistics quoted un- 
doubtedly paint too glowing a pic- 
ture, it is nevertheless true that the 
surface of this vast non-theatrical 
field has scarcely been scratched as 
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far as its motion picture possibil- 
ities are concerned. It is encourag- 
ing to note in this connection that 
a number of men of evident ex- 
perience, of unlimited finances, 
and of manifest determination are 
working to organize and develop 
this great prospect. They base 
their hopes for success upon facts 
which have only to be noted to 
show that their confidence is jus- 
tified. Among the counts reg- 
istered by them against the theat- 
rical producers is mentioned the 
disinclination of the industry to 
serve the non-theatrical exhibitor. 
Such service is always objected to 
by the local theater manager whose 
business generally suffers as a re- 
sult. Several companies that some 
time ago maintained non-theatrical 
departments have: been compelled 
under exhibitor pressure to dis- 
continue them, and only two or 
three theatrical producers make 
any serious attempt now to serve 
the churches, schools, and allied 
agencies. The non-theatrical com- 
panies say that overproduction in 
the commercial photoplay field has 
resulted in mediocre pictures and 
that unstabilized business methods 
have resulted in excessive costs 
and high admission prices. They 
condemn the block-selling system 
by which the exhibitor has to take 
the whole output—good and bad— 
of certain producers. 

Other reasons set forth by the 
advocates of this new competition 
as likely to cause the public to 
rally to their project are the over- 
rated star system, with its ex- 
travagant and unwarranted salary 
expenditures; the scandals involv- 
ing certain screen stars which have 
caused many people to turn against 
the commercial motion picture the- 
the dishonest exploitation, 


ater; 
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advertising, and publicity which 
have so frequently misled the pub- 
lic; the overstressing of sex themes 
and the overstepping of the bounds 
of decency and good taste in at- 
tempts to transfer the “realism” 
of life to the screen; the misrepre- 
sentation of the cherished ideals of 
American home, family, and social 
life; and the preponderance of 
“low brow” melodramas and vul- 
gar comedies. They contend that 
the only parts of the average theat- 
rical program that have appealed to 
the more intelligent class of mov- 
ing picture patrons are the news 
reels, the travelogue pictures, and 
the educational magazine features. 
The proportion of such pictures, 
however, is most _ insignificant 
when compared to the overwhelm- 
ing amount of motion picture reel- 
age advertised as “super” features, 
“master” pictures, film “epics” and 
otherwise superlatively charac- 
terized. 

Several non-theatrical companies 
have either produced or assembled 
large libraries of educational, his- 
torical, scenic, scientific, micro- 
scopic, Biblical, and industrial pic- 
tures, and in addition they have 
built up entertainment programs 
of dramatic character and strength. 
This material will be distributed 
through well-organized exchanges, 
and the exhibitor of such pictures 
will eventually become the com- 
petitor of the theatrical exhibitor. 
In many localities, managers of 
local motion picture houses, par- 
ticularly the so-called “neighbor- 
hood theaters,” are already com- 
plaining of this competition, and 
in many sections of the country, 
the church or community motion 
picture house has driven the cheap 
neighborhood picture theater out 
of business. Another encouraging 
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and notable feature of this newer 
development is the fact that it is 
being led by educated men, 
who have carefully surveyed and 
charted the field, who know the 
weaknesses of the commercial 
photoplay, and who may be de- 
pended upon to guard against 
offending public decency or con- 
taminating the morals of their 
patrons. 

Only a brief reference can be 
made here to the use of the motion 
picture as an instrument of in- 


struction. One has only to read 
Motion Pictures in Education 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 


York) by those two distinguished 
Catholic authors, Don Carlos Ellis 
and Laura Thornborough, to learn 
of the progress that has already 
been made by the motion picture 
as a visual aid to the traditional 
methods of instruction prevailing 
in our colleges, high schools, and 
elementary institutions of learn- 
ing. There are now availsble films 
which deal with history, econom- 
ics, civics, health and sanitation, 
geography, nature study, biology, 
physics, chemistry, domestic sci- 
ence, and numerous other subjects. 
A large number of the classics of 
English and American literature 
have found their way to the screen. 
Even the Bible has furnished 
splendid material for motion pic- 
tures, especially the colorful epi- 
sodes of the Old Testament, which 
are used throughout the land as 
supplementary to the regular 
courses given in the religious and 
Sunday schools of many denomina- 
tions. 

The authors of Motion Pictures 
in Education have devoted several 
chapters to an enumeration of the 
objections which have frequently 
been made against the introduction 
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of motion pictures into the curric- 
ulums of our schools. These ob- 
jections are for the most part effec- 
tively controverted. Persons who 
are still in the “doubting Thomas” 
class as regards accepting the mo- 
tion pictures as an effective in- 
strument of education are sure to 
be conyinced if they read the con- 
tents of this illuminating book. 
We also have the testimony of 
many public librarians that the 
exhibition of motion picture adap- 
tations of books, literary clas- 
sics, and other standard literature 
has served, in nearly every case, to 
increase the circulation and read- 
ing of the stories thus visualized. 
While much complaint has been 
registered as to the inadequacy 
and unfaithfulness of not a few of 
these adaptations, it is safe to say 
that the motion picture has brought 
the stories and messages of many 
of our greatest literary master- 
pieces to hundreds of thousands 
who otherwise might never have 
heard of them. In doing so the 
screen has exerted no little in- 
fluence in developing a literary 
culture throughout the land. That 
it can be used as an effective sup- 
plement to the literary courses of 
our schools is not questioned. 
What, then, is to be done about 
the movies? They are here to stay 
and they are, as Mr. Hays has 
stated, fulfilling a real need in pro- 
viding diversion and_ entertain- 
ment for the masses during their 
leisure hours. We have seen that 
the movie has, from an inglorious 
beginning, done a great deal to 
rehabilitate itself in the eyes of 
its critics and that, while it still 
has many faults, it is gradually 
attaining to more satisfactory 
entertainment, 
We have noted its 


standards of art, 
and morals. 
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wonderful possibilities as a visual 
aid in the field of education. We 
have glimpsed its future in a vast 
field outside the realm of the the- 
ater. We have observed that “by 
and large” the screen is no worse, 
but that it is possibly better, than 
our politics, our newspapers, our 
drama, our popular literature. At 
least it is no worse than the run of 
folks generally. 

In view of all this, what is to be 
done with this invention which 
Edward S. Van Zile in his book, 
That Marvel—The Movie, calls 
“the Esperanto of the eye?” As 


this writer views the situation, the 
only thing to do is to work to 
make the screen measure up as 
speedily as possible to the ideals 
which its responsible custodians 
have set forth in their incorporated 
aims as stated in the beginning of 


this article. These aims are 
worthy of the support of every 
American interested in the higher 
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development of this great medium 
of instruction and entertainment. 
If they are attained, the American- 
made motion picture will become 
a credit to our own civilization and 
an instrumentality that will be 
welcomed by other peoples of the 
world. 

Further, we must work to bring 
about in all the people a higher 
ethical and moral sense and a 
decent respect for the more whole- 
some things in life. If we are 
successful in doing that, they may 
be depended upon to resent the 
efforts of the films or any other 
agency to destroy or degrade that 
standard by parading the meaner 
and more vicious elements of life’s 
cosmic drama. Further, and this 
is important, we must learn before 
we criticize. If we do, our efforts 
for motion picture betterment are 
more likely to be sympathetic 
than fault-finding, and construc- 
tive rather than simply critical. 














THE RELIGION OF THE PRIMITIVES.’ 


By Sir BertraM C. A. WINDLE, PH.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ISHOP LE ROY tells the story 
of a French traveler in Africa 
who, on his return to his native 
land, informed the world, through 
the medium of the daily press, that 
he had seen in a certain African 
village a number of women covered 
with flour and thus prepared for 
being cooked, “as we prepare a 
cutlet for the frying-pan,” to use 
his own words. The fact was that, 
far from being in the early stages 
of conversion into a dinner for 
their cannibal fellows, these ladies 
were simply dressed in the cus- 
tomary mourning dress, which con- 
sists of a powdering of the body 
with flour and bone dust. 

A useful lesson may be learnt 
from this, since it shows how easily 
a traveler may make a mistake 
and thus set writers on a perfectly 
wrong scent in their quest for 
truth as to the doings and thoughts 
of savage races. For this and for 
two other reasons it is necessary to 
examine critically the tales of 
travelers, and especially their state- 
ments as to the religious and 
moral views of races with whom 
they may have come in contact. 
The primitive is not a psychol- 
ogist, and though his thoughts 
sometimes go a good deal deeper 
than many would imagine, he does 
not, as a rule, seek to inquire cu- 
riously into his own beliefs and 


1The Religion of the Primitives. By the 
Most Rev. Alexander Le Roy. Translated by 
the Rev. Newton Thompson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1922. $2.50. 

Evolution and Culture. By the Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, S.J. St. Louis: The Herder Book 
Co. 1923. $0.60. 


ideas. Nor, if he did, is he likely 
to be able to convey his meaning 
to any casual visitor, however well 
he may be able to make himself 
understood by one who has lived 
with him for years and made him- 
self known and respected, as is the 
case with Bishop Le Roy, who has 
spent most of his life amongst the 
tribes of equatorial Africa. I once 
asked a learned ethnologist who 
had spent a long time around the 
Torres Strait what significance 
the inhabitants of those parts 
attached to the white stones which 
they place in their gardens to 
shield their plants from injury; 
were these stones gods or were 
they the impersonations of gods? 
His reply was that the natives had 
probably never put such a question 
to themselves and that, as far as 
he could get at their ideas, they 
thought that in some ill-defined 
way the deity was focused in the 
stone. 

Finally, one must not forget the 
cases, probably far more numerous 
than one would suspect, where the 
inquirer is deliberately deceived by 
the man whom he is questioning. 
At times this may be because a 
secret is to be guarded; but more 
commonly the cause is a fear of 
being laughed at if the real ex- 
planation be given. A very dis- 
tinguished Arctic explorer once 
told me that he had asked an 
Eskimo whom he knew, and with 
whom he could talk freely in his 
own language, why he wore a cer- 
tain feather on his shoulder. The 
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answer was that, as the rear el-. 


evations of all Eskimo men were 
much the same, he wore it so that 
his friends might know him from 
behind. The explorer was per- 
fectly satisfied with what appeared 
to be a convincing answer until he 
met his friend’s sister, who told 
him that the feather was her 
brother’s totem. Taxed with this 
falsehood, the brother replied that 
he was sick of telling the truth 
about things and being laughed at 
for his pains and that, in con- 
sequence, he invented answers 
which he thought would satisfy 
those who put questions. 

With these warnings before us, 
let us consider the two books with 
which this article is concerned. 


Since, some fifty years ago, Tylor 
produced his great work, Primitive 
Culture, the number of books that 
have appeared, giving accounts of 


the ideas of primitive races, is 
legion, and in far too many of 
them the underlying object is to 
show that religion is a thing of 
man’s invention and hence, though 
interesting as a human product, 
unworthy of serious consideration 
by instructed mankind. The ev- 
olutionary ladder, so popular in the 
days when evolution was supposed 
to be the key to every lock, was the 
product of this kind of book and 
will be dealt with anon. 

As for the two books under con- 
sideration, both are learned and 
both belong to* that useful and 
growing class which is a corrective 
to the wilder theories of some 
writers on the question of prim- 
itive religion. Many of the writ- 
ings of the corrective class have 
appeared in that valuable period- 
ical Anthropos, the organ of the 
missionary Order of the Fathers of 
the Holy Spirit, of which Bishop 
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Le Roy is Superior General. From 
his years of residence in Central 
Africa, Bishop Le Roy knows its 
inhabitants well, and is especially 
familiar with the Negrillos or 
Pygmies and the far-flung Bantu 
races, the former belonging to the 
least advanced races of mankind. 
With their views he is fully con- 
versant, and they are elaborately 
described in his book and com- 
pared with the views of the small 
black races in India, Asia, and 
Oceania. Father Muntsch’s book 
is much smaller and of quite dif- 
ferent type, for it consists almost 
entirely of quotations from authors 
of authority in ethnology; as a ca- 
tena of statements directly contra- 
dicting many of the theories of to- 
day (perhaps we should say of yes- 
terday), it is of immense value; in- 
deed, I know of few more useful 
books that have appeared during 
the past ten years. If one wants to 
see the best arguments against evo- 
lutionary religion, primitive pro- 
miscuity, the objections to private 
property, and the like, — views 
which are the staple of a number of 
misleading manuals and still more 
misleading articles in papers and 
magazines,—they may be found in 
both of these books. Let us now turn 
our attention to some of the facts 
which they have to tell us about 
primitive religion. 

In the first place, we may set it 
down as a well-established fact 
that there is no such thing in 
existence as an atheistic race; nor, 
as far as we can tell, has such a 
thing ever existed in the history of 
the world. Go back to the stories 
of the earliest travelers and, es- 
pecially, of the missionaries, and 
you find some idea of a God and of 
a religion everywhere. Go back 
into the dim history of the past, 
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as far back as you find interments 
—quite far back in the Paleolithic 
Era—and you find undoubted 
evidence that man cherished the 
idea that all did not end with this 
life. And ask yourself whether 
such a view can really be conceived 
of in a condition of atheism. 

Animism, magic, astrolatry, and 
such like accretions may disfigure 
the idea, but dig down below them 
where they exist, or examine the 
ideas of the most primitive races 
that have not suffered such accre- 
tions, and you find the simple yet 
profound idea—entertained almost 
in its purity by these so-called 
“unprogressive races,” the “prim- 
itives’—of a single omnipotent 
God, the Creator of all things, often 
regarded also as a Father, and a 
kind and just Father. 

In his earlier writings, Lubbock, 
misled by inaccurate authorities, 
stated that there were atheistic 
races in Africa; the statement has 
often been quoted and even to-day 
finds credence in _ ill-informed 
books and writings. Livingstone, 
the great Protestant missionary, 
did much to dispel that falsehood, 
and it is now well known that the 
statement is wholly incorrect. 
There are no such races in Africa 
or anywhere else, in spite of 
opinions to the contrary sometimes 
expressed. 

Sometimes it is true that the 
peoples profess to know little or 
nothing of this great Being except 
that He made them and everything 
else. He is too far off, too remote; 
they do not even offer prayers to 
Him. One thinks of the arguments 
in Cur Deus Homo, and passes to 
those who do pray to this Being. 
The Bishop quotes the following, 
amongst other prayers uttered by 
these inhabitants of Central Africa: 
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“Thou God who art on high! Be- 
hold I am setting out on a journey. 
Thou God protect me! When I am 
trading may I make profit! Have 
mercy on me, that I may return 
safe and sound!” This prayer of 
an African savage might well be 
made by any one of us when set- 
ting out/upon a journey for one’s 
lawful occasions. 

To go a step further, the idea of 
sacrifice is practically universal, 
and the Bishop carefully examines 
the reasons put forward to account 
for a phenomenon to which much 
study has been devoted. Dissatis- 
fied with existing theories, he 
offers one of his own which seems 
to cohere well with the facts as 
known to him. Primitive man, he 
tells us, always has the feeling that 
he is a stranger in a strange land. 
He sees around him all sorts of 
good, pleasant, and useful things, 
but to whom do they belong? He 
would like to make use of them, 
nay, needs must make use of 
them if he is to live, but what is 
going to happen to him if he does? 
Perhaps his conscience tells him 
that he should not touch what is 
another’s; perhaps he is only 
afraid that the real owner—no 
person of flesh and blood to his 
imagination—-is lurking near by 
and will avenge the robbery if it is 
effected. Yet he must live, and he 
must take; and when he does so, 
he makes the admission that what 
he takes is not his but another’s, 
by pouring out a libation or scatter- 
ing some of his honey or whatever 
it may be to the four quarters. It 
is the whole basis of first fruits, 
and here we are dealing with an 
Offering. But he may go further, 
and, in order to make the thing 
more certainly lost to human use, 


‘he may immolate it and thus, so 
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to speak, transfer it to the invisible 
world. So we reach the idea of 
Sacrifice. But there is still a higher 
step. The object offered and sacri- 
ficed may be partaken of and the 
partaker thus brought into relation 
with the person to whom the sac- 
rifice was offered. Here we have 
to do with Communion. The 
Bishop tells us that he has found 
all these ideas quite clearly held 
by some of the most primitive 
races, though naturally they do 
not set them forth with the clarity 
and coherence which he is able to 
give to them. But they are there. 
And he regards them as “the basis 
of the religious conceptions and 
practices of primitive man.” 

It should be hardly necessary to 
point out how contrary to the 
materialistic idea of evolution 
these facts are. For this, as the 


Bishop points out, “it was neces- 
sary that man, springing from the 
animal, should have been first a 
naturist, then an animist, then a 


fetichist, then an idolater and 
finally an atheist.” Unfortunately 
for that view, there does not exist 
a shred of evidence in its favor. It 
necessarily implies a state of prim- 
itive atheism. Ez hypothesi, the 
man-beast slowly evolved the hu- 
man body and the human mind. 
One has to assume that such a 
conception is possible. Personally, 
as I have elsewhere stated, I can- 
not conceive it possible that such 
an evolution could have been car- 
ried out in man’s environment. 
Ez hypothesi, again, and here we 
may agree, such a being could not 
have begun with any idea of God. 
He must have acquired it, and how 
he did so, since he clearly has it, 
has been the subject of the various 
speculations to which I have 
alluded. In opposition to this 


whole school of thought is the 
now unquestioned fact that there 
neither is nor, as far as we know, 
ever has been such a thing as a 
race devoid of all idea of God. Is 
not that a fatal blow to the theory? 
It would certainly seem so. 

The fact is that ethnologists to- 
day have largely abandoned the 
evolutionary for the historical 
theory. In the pages of THe CaTH- 
oLic Wortp there have, in recent 
numbers, been reviewed works by 
Dr. Clark Wissler, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and 
by Dr. Goldenweiser, late of Co- 
lumbia University, both erudite 
authorities and both fully con- 
vinced of the erroneous nature of 
the evolutionary theory. And we 
have lately had Professor Swanton, 
than whom no one stands higher 
as an authority, proclaiming his 
belief that monotheism and also 
monogamy are the primitive con- 
ditions, both of them flatly con- 
trary to the evolutionary theories, 
which commence, on the one hand, 
with atheism, and, on the other, 
with promiscuity—a condition, by 
the way, for which, except in very 
rare cases, there is no kind of 
evidence and one which quite 
clearly was not the first condition 
of mankind. Monogamy is the gen- 
eral rule, and where polygamy 
exists—as among the Patriarchs— 
it does not in any way interfere 
with the unity and sanctity of the 
family, which is the central pillar 
of all societies, primitive and 
other, the destruction of which 
means inevitably the decadence 
and destruction of the race. Fur- 
ther, on this head, modesty is very 
often a marked feature of these 
primitive peoples. Mr. Man, who 
spent many years amongst the in- 
habitants of the Andaman Islands, 














classed amongst the most prim- 
itive of races, is loud in praise of 
their possession of this virtue. 
One must not run away with the 
mistake that a condition of almost 
complete nudity is subversive of 
modesty. Far from it. Great 
harm, physical and other, has been 
done by some indiscreet mission- 
aries—not, I think, Catholic—who 
have insisted in clothing their 
tropical converts in the white 
man’s dress, neither to their 
physical nor to their psychical 
benefit. 

Turning now to another in- 
teresting point, it is to be noticed 
that those races which have made 
least of what is called “progress” 
often exhibit a clearer idea of God 
and of morality than those which 
have climbed some distance up the 
ladder—another argument against 
primitive atheism. Cruel sacrifices 
of human beings, abominable 
ceremonies, and revolting cannibal- 
ism—all these are met with in 
Africa, not amongst the Pygmies, 
Bushmen, or Hottentots, which are 
at the lower rungs, but amongst 
the inhabitants of Dahomey, in the 
past, and of other parts where, in 
other respects, a much higher stage 
of civilization, if that term may be 
used, has been reached. It is not 
only in Africa that we see a higher 
material position accompanied by 
a much lower moral code. The 
most advanced civilizations of this 
continent in pre-Columbian days 
were found in Central and South 
America, amongst the Mayas, In- 
cas, and Aztecs, yet it was amongst 
them that the most revolting hu- 
man sacrifices took place. The 
Red Indian was a cruel savage, but 
his cruelties were reserved for his 
enemies. Carthage of old was a 
highly civilized city. In the bou- 
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doirs of its Punic beauties have 
recently been discovered a profuse 
armamentarium for the heighten- 
ing of personal charms, including 
lip sticks—what more can one 
want? Yet it was in the Carthage 
of those days that the cruel sac- 
rifices of scores of young children, 
throwy on to a red-hot rill, 
heaped up the piles of bones, also 
recently found, the relics of the 
worship of an obscene deity. 

All the evidence is against prim- 
itive atheism, and we may leave 
that question and turn to another. 
Most races believe that their moral 
code has a divine origin or sanc- 
tion, and many also that God will 
reward and punish in another life. 
The Bishop gives a verbatim ac- 
count of his conversation on this 
topic with a native in the depths 
of Central Africa. When a man 
dies, he was told, his shade goes 
deep down into the earth and then 
very slowly rises until it comes 
into the presence of God. If he has 
been good, God says, “Remain 
here, you will have big woods and 
you will lack nothing.” But “if 
the man has been wicked, if he has 
stolen the wives of others, if he 
has killed, if he has poisoned, 
God casts him into the fire.” 
The astonished Bishop inquired 
where this fire was, to be told that 
it was on high. In further reply 
to the question how he knew all 
these things, the savage answered, 
“It is what we all say. That is 
what our fathers thought and we 
think the same. But you others, 
you whites, you must know still 
more.” Some years ago, and by 
some even to-day, one would at 
once be told that this account was 
valueless, being obviously the half- 
remembered talk of some forgot- 
ten missionary. Of course, if you 
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start out with the presumption 
that only through such a source 
could such a man have learnt such 
a tale, there is no more to be said, 
but the demonstrations of Andrew 
Lang and of Father A. Schmidt 
and others have _ conclusively 
shown that, in many of the cases 
most fully relied on, the mission- 
ary hypothesis completely breaks 
down, and we may, therefore, dis- 
miss it in others unless there is 
good evidence in its favor. 

Two questions remain for brief 
discussion. First: how did prim- 
itive man arrive at this knowl- 
edge of God? The materialistic 
writers naturally sneer at the idea 
of a primitive revelation—“Too 
puerile for consideration,” one of 
them puts it. Yet it is most ob- 
vious that science cannot possibly 
tell us that there was not such a 
revelation. The Bible informs us 
that there was, and it also informs 
us that man fell and, with his fall, 
lost not only his supernatural grace 
but by far the greater part of the 
human knowledge that had been 
imparted to him before he became 
a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. Man’s relations with the un- 
seen are not normal; Henry James 
said that such was the “uniform 
deliverance in which all religions 
appear to meet.” Since these rela- 
tions ceased to be normal, man has 
had to work his way up the ladder 
of material progress, starting from 
the humble position of one of the 
primitives. His upward path has 


not always been accompanied by 
creditable incidents. When he lost 
his supernatural graces, did he also 
lose his knowledge of God? Ma- 
terialists naturally say that he did 
not begin with that knowledge, but 
worked out his idea of a God from 
what he saw around him. That is 
a second way of explaining matters, 
to which the materialist is com- 
pelled and from which, at any rate 
as an adjunct, his opponent is not 
debarred. The Christian explana- 
tion, as the Bishop points out, is 
that the human intellect codperates 
with Providence, which enlightens 
and sustains it. 

In the second place: 
what about that? 

The primitive knowledge of God, 
which we believe to have existed, 
soon became affected by accretions 
—animism, astrolatry, and, above 


Magic— 


all, magic, which goes side by side 
with true religion wherever we 


find it. One school will have it 
that magic was the parent of reli- 
gion, but this is to put the cart 
before the horse. In our view, 
when a man thinks that his Maker 
is not taking him seriously enough, 
his tendency is to fly to magic on 
the principle, Acheronta movebo. 
“If you will not hear me, I will 
make you.” It is the primary sin 
of disobedience and defiance. “Ye 
shall be as Gods.” But, as M. 
Mainage wisely says, wherever we 
meet with the two, the horizon of 
magic is always much smaller than 
that of religion. 





CAROL. 


By Vircintia LYNE TUNSTALL. 


THE journey was long, and weary was she, 
Mary, Mary! 7 
The stars shone palely over these three, 
Mary! 

Joseph, and Mary riding apart, 

And the Child she carried beneath her heart, 
And she bore her burden anxiously. 

Oh, Mary! 


But the hay was soft, and calm was her rest, 
Mary, Mary! 
And the shelter sweet at the end of the quest. 
Mary! 
Transfigured, Mary lay apart. 
The Child she had carried under her heart 
Lay safe and warm upon her breast. 
Oh, Mary! 


The journey was long, and weary was He. 
Mary, Mary! 
The sun beat down so pitilessly. 
Mary! 

Mary, Mary, walking apart, 

Bore the weight of His cross on her loving heart, 
And bled from the thorns of His agony. 

Oh, Mary! 


But Easter came with an end to pain. 
Mary, Mary! 
That Christmas morn was not in vain! 
Mary! 
Mary, Mary, wonder apart, 
And take this rapture into your heart. 
Who was born, though He die, shall live again! 
Oh, Mary! 
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By AcGnes B. McGuire. 


HERE does dew come from? 

What causes the tides, and 
why is ice slippery? Does Your 
Child Know? Who is Attorney- 
General of the United States? What 
is the population of North Dakota? 
Why is poison ivy poisonous? What 
is thunder, and where do we get 
rubber? Does Your Child Know? 
The disconcerting little boy, wild- 
eyed with unbridled intelligence, 
who lifts a formidable forefinger on 
the back pages of our magazines, 
and demands of a cowed and 
shrinking parent the exact number 
of miles to the moon, and the def- 
inition of cumulus clouds, has per- 
haps an existence and some coun- 
terparts in real life. In view of 
the fraudulent advertising law I 
must believe that such children 
exist, children who are asking for 
pebbles instead of bread. In their 
pathetic search for small absolutes 
they are doubtless cousins-german 
to the unfortunate young lady, sim- 
ilarly located on the back pages of 
our magazines, who can order noth- 
ing but chicken salad, and who per- 
petually debates the agonizing ques- 
tion: Shall She Ask Him In? They 
will probably grow up to learn the 
secret of fifteen minutes a day with 
Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf; no one 
will ever be able to tell them about 
listerine; amd they will always re- 
member meeting Mr. Addison Sims 
at the Rotary Club in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. My point is, that a child 
who thirsts to know the height of 
the Berkshires, the climate of 
Brazil, or the wheat exports for 


1923, is outside the scope of my 
present consideration: He is an in- 
formation hound, not a book-lover. 
Let his harassed parents feed him 
by Mr. Gradgrind’s prescription, 
“Facts, sir, facts!” on the Book of 
Knowledge, and raise him to be a 
professor of physics or an income 
tax expert. 

My consideration at the present 
writing includes only the other kind 
of children, the kind I happen to 
have two of. Jimmy is seven years 
old and the Babe is five, but neither 
has so far evinced any interest in 
the manufacture of rubber goods or 
the population of North Dakota. 
They would probably tell you that 
dew is sprinkled on the grass from 
the watering-can of a wee lepre- 
chaun, and that the noise of thun- 
der is made by Hendrik Hudson’s 
men playing ninepins in heaven; 
and if you asked Jimmy what 
causes the tides, he would be sure 
to say, “God.” Nor would the reply 
be without theological justification. 
Neither could locate the Berkshires, 
but simultaneously, in deafening 
rivalry, they could describe Sher- 
wood Forest for you, or the hill over 
which the twelve birds flew for 
Romulus, or the ringing plains of 
Troy, or the beach at Yarmouth 
where David Copperfield wandered 
with little Em’ly. Neither knows 
why an apple falls to the ground, 
but even the Babe, who is as yet 
technically illiterate, knows how 
the old witch would call, “Rapunzel, 
Rapunzel, let down your golden 
hair!” and how the cruel bracelets 
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fell with a clatter from the too 
slender wrists of the little St. Agnes. 
Poison ivy is beyond their ken, but 
Jimmy knows that St. Patrick used 
the three-leaf clover to illustrate the 
mystery of the Trinity to his eager 
converts. They have not yet in- 
quired as to the number of battle- 
ships in the American Navy, but 
they know how Ben Hur and the 
other galley slaves were chained to 
their seats in the Roman trireme; 
how Theseus forgot to change the 
black sails of his ship when he was 
returning in triumph after slaying 
the terrible Minotaur; and how the 
little Hiawatha made him a light 
canoe 


“that floated on the water 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily.” 


They do not know who is Attorney- 
General this morning, but they are 
intimately acquainted with Poco- 
hontas and Miles Standish and Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Betsy Ross 
and John Hancock and Barbara 
Frietchie. To such children, and 
they are the great majority, a book 
is not a compendium of useful in- 
formation, but a gateway to ro- 
mance, adventure, and magic. 

The first textbook of the nursery 
is from time immemorial the well- 
beloved Mother Goose. The Peter 
Patter Book and a dozen other col- 
lections of pretty jingles have tried 
to contest its supremacy, but in 
vain. The old-fashioned Mother 
Goose, with its homely logic, its 
traditional wisdoms, replete with 
what the Germans so aptly call 
Mutterwitz, gay with marching 
rhythms, and bright with patches 
and tags of fun, sturdily holds its 
place as the earliest link between 
the child and literature. Next come 


the animal stories, beginning with 
the “Peter Rabbit” and “Benjamin 
Bunny” series, tiny square books 
just right for baby hands, and with 
a gayly colored picture for every 
ten words of text. In pleasant se- 
quence follow the delightful tales 
of Joel Chandler Harris, about 
Uncle Remus, Brer Fox, Brer Rab- 
bit, and the Tar Baby; the writings 
of Thornton Burgess, from the 
Mother West Wind nursery tales up 
to the Burgess Animal Book and 
the Burgess Bird Book, with their 
numerous colored plates drawn by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes; Ernest 
Thompson-Seton’s Wild Animals I 
Have Known and The Biography of 
a Grizzly; the dog stories, such as 
Bob, Son of Battle and Beautiful 
Joe; and Kipling’s Just So Stories 
and the first Jungle Book. 

When Jimmy was three years 
old, he demanded a constant diet of 
animal stories. His every indoor 
hour was spent in the company of 
Peter Rabbit, or Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel, or Black Beauty, or the 
little brown hen, or Bagheera the 
Panther, or Moti Guj, most mar- 
velous of elephants. Those were 
his joys, nor could he be lured into 
other literary fields. Goldilocks 
was dear to him only for her three 
bears, and if he tolerated Cinder- 
ella it was only for the eight white 
mice that changed into eight white 
horses. An altogether animal-less 
tale he would reject with super- 
cilious scorn, and return to his 
prime favorite, a cloth picture-book 
of giraffes, whose heads, he would 
say, were “so high they reach way 
up to heaven and tickle the angels’ 
stomachs.” 

I must add that, strangely enough, 
in real life he had no such love for 
animals. His feeling toward an 
actual cat or a flesh-and-blood dog 
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ranged from indifference through 
dislike to repugnance. No present 
cow was ever “the friendly cow all 
red and white,” and no visible horse 
resembled Black Beauty. Nor did 
elephants in the circus parade thrill 
and enrapture as on the printed 
page. Perhaps, in the Freudian 
jargon, Jimmy’s liking for animals 
has been sublimated into terms of 
literature; conversely, the Babe, 
who is forever hugging stray fleaful 
kittens to her heart, and who re- 
cently donated half a custard pie 
to an indeterminate sad-eyed pup, 
cannot be persuaded to take an in- 
terest in animal stories. Most chil- 
dren, however, love both the stories 
and the animals, so this is irrele- 
vant. 

For the child’s first fairy book I 
should like to recommend a collec- 
tion called Once Upon a Time, 
edited by Katharine Lee Bates of 
Wellesley. It includes seventeen of 
the first fairy tales, such as “Little 
Red Riding-hood,” “Tom Thumb,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” and “Jack 
the Giant Killer,” and each tale has 
ten or twelve pictures by Margaret 
Evans Price, pictures that in bril- 
liance of color and vigor of line are 
better adapted to the minds of 
three-year-olds and four-year-olds 
than the more fantastic and deli- 
cately imaginative drawings in the 
fairy books for older children. Next 
come the Grimm fairy tales, prefer- 
ably the edition illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham; the Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen tales; and Andrew 
Lang’s collections of legends and 
fairy lore from the literatures of all 
nations, the Blue Fairy Book, the 
Green Fairy Book, the Red Fairy 
Book, and others similarly titled, 
even to Lilac and Gray. Fairy tales, 
with their glamour, their witchery, 
their darings, and their ultimate 


justices, are the rich heritage of 
childhood; no child can have too 
many, or reread them too often. 
On the same shelf are Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales; The Golden Spears, a collec- 
tion of original Irish fairy tales by 
Edmund Leamy; Scudder’s Fables 
and Folk Stories; and The Arabian 
Nights, preferably in its very first 
satisfactory English appearance, as 
edited by Padraic Colum, expur- 
gated without being devitalized or 
dessicated, and with gorgeously 
fanciful illustrations by Eric Pape. 

On the shelf just higher are 
Barrie’s Peter Pan; the Italian 
classic, Pinocchio, the Adventures 
of a Marionette; Robinson Crusoe, 
The Swiss Family Robinson, and 
The Catholic Crusoe by Father An- 
derson; Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare; Gulliver's Travels; two or 
three Robin Hood books; The 
Golden Age and The Wind in the 
Willows by Kenneth Grahame; the 
Children’s Homer, edited by Padraic 
Colum; the Boy’s King Arthur by 
Sidney Lanier, and the Howard 
Pyle volumes about the knights of 
the Round Table; and The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils, by Selma 
Lagerlof. 

I am deliberately omitting Kings- 
ley’s Water Babies because I never 
knew a child who wasn’t bored by 
it; and Little Lord Fauntleroy, be- 
cause the angelic Cedric is only a 
girl in disguise, and a fairly mature 
girl at that, and because bounty 
under the English land system 
makes but a doubtful morality 
fable. And I object to Sara Crewe, 
or the Little Princess, by the same 
author, although it is a perennial 
favorite, and its every page has 
been dampened by as many girlish 
tears as Isabella’s pot of Basil. My 
objection arises from that very 
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point, that it is too, too harrowing. 
I would not wish to keep pathos or 
tragedy from a child; tears from 
the depth of some divine despair 
are never harmful, are indeed an 
educational experience. As Mr. 
Boffin ruefully observed, there are 
“Scarers in Print.” My aforemen- 
tioned infants have wept with 
Achilles over the bier of Patroclus 
and with King Lear stung by the 
daughters’ cruelty; their tears have 
fallen for the little princes in the 
Tower, and for Rose Aylmer, and 
for Wolfe at Quebec, and for 


“that good Joan whom English- 
men 
At Rouen doomed and burned her 
there.” 


The Babe began to sob last night 
during the chapter of The Talisman 
when King Richard has condemned 
Sir Kenneth to death, and a pardon 
seems beyond hope, until Jimmy, 
after a surreptitious peek, remon- 
strated, “Don’t be a silly! Don’t 
you know there’s a picture of him 
being married to Lady Edith on 
page 476, so how can he get killed 
on page 294?” But Sara Crewe, 
you remember, was the small hero- 
ine who was popular and happy 
while she had a rich father, and 
whom teachers and playmates 
abused heartlessly after she was 
left a penniless orphan; such a 
situation, with its tacit comment on 
human nature, and its exaltation of 
the importance of money, seems too 
sordid and vulgar for presentation 
to a childish mind. A child may 
profitably learn the importance of 
money as exemplified in Sir Walter 
Scott’s patient labor of years to re- 
pay his creditors, or in the young 
Lincoln’s long walk to return the 
six cents, or in little David Copper- 


field’s trips to the pawnbroker’s 
shop to dispose of Mrs. Micawber’s 
teaspoons; but the importance of 
money as reflected by vulgar snob- 
bishness is a lesson that need not 
be learned. 

At the risk of being burned at a 
New England stake I am also omit- 
ting the writings of Louisa Alcott, 
with their atrocious style, their ver- 
bal discords that ruin a child’s ear 
for English, and with their elabo- 
rate system of ethics that is a cross 
between the fence-perching Tran- 
scendentalism of Alcott pére and 
the copybook moralities of a money- 
making Puritanism. I do not se- 
riously suggest, of course, that there 
is any harm in the Alcott books. 
No harm at all, but surely we need 
not select our literature on the 
principle on which Lydia Bennet 
bought her ugly green bonnet. After 
bringing it home, you remember, 
she admitted that she really didn’t 
like it, but vowed that there were a 
dozen uglier ones in the shop! The 
Alcott stories, like most juvenile 
literature, are harmless enough in- 
trinsically, but objectionable in so 
far as they take the time and eye- 
sight that might be given to better 
reading. Juvenile books, I mean 
books about and for children, are 
at best narrowing; they inclose life 
within the four walls of a nursery 
or schoolroom, and reduce the 
world to Lilliputian dimensions, 
whereas a child’s books should be 
to him 


“magic casements opening on the 
foam 

Of perilous seas in fairy lands for- 
lorn.” 


Encouraging one another in me- 
diocrity, the purveyors of juvenile 
literature remind me of the man 
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who cut two holes in his fence, a 
big hole for his cat to crawl 
through, and a little hole for his 
kitten. Our children are the heirs 
of all the ages in the foremost files 
of time; the treasure house of the 
storied past is theirs, and why 
should we keep them waiting in a 
silly little vestibule, lined with the 
“Little Colonel” books, Eight Cous- 
ins, Daisy and her Dollies, and 
Benny at Grandpa’s Farm? I make 
honorable exceptions of Father 
Finn’s books for boys, which fill a 
definite and important place, are 
universally popular, and have an 
inestimable influence for good. I 
may likewise except the very few 
other books of the same type that 
our Catholic publishers offer, and 
the similar stories of convent life, 
and the historical romances by 
our Catholic women writers. But 
with these few exceptions I could 
piously wish the whole library of 
juvenile fiction to be swallowed into 
Jonadge’s belly, in Mrs. Gamp’s 
happy phrase. 

Failing the wish, I can only ar- 
range for Jimmy’s future hours to 
be spent with the adventurers on 
Treasure Island, or with Rip Van 
Winkle, or with Uncas, last of the 
Mohicans, or with the boy hero, 
Pancratius, in Cardinal Wiseman’s 
beautiful, neglected story of Fabiola, 
instead of with Little Men, or The 
Motor Boys at Camp Bliss. I can 
only arrange that the Babe, after 
graduating into literacy, shall never 
be entrapped into a Girls’ Series 
(horrible phrase!) like the “Little 
Prudy” series, or the “Betty Wales” 
series, or the “Dorothy Dainty” 
series, Dorothy Dainty at the Sea- 
shore, Dorothy Dainty in the Moun- 
tains, Dorothy Dainty’s Schooldays, 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. Worst of all 
is the “Elsie Dinsmore” series, 


twenty-eight of them, popular for 
years, unfortunately. Litera scripta 
manet, The moving finger writes, 
and having writ moves on to yet 
another volume, even to the twenty- 
eighth; nor all the piety nor wit of 
parents and teachers shall lure it 
back to cancel half a line, nor all 
the tears of librarians wash out a 
word of it. Beginning with the 
hectic childhood of the unpleasant 
Elsie, a pious martyr whose worldly 
and sinful father callously ordered 
her to play a tune—think of it, a 
tune !—on the piano on Sunday, and, 
when she refused to favor with any- 
thing but a hymn, forced her to sit 
on the music-stool until she fainted 
from starvation, this charming 
series continues through Elsie’s 
Girlhood,  Elsie’s Womanhood, 
Elsie’s Motherhood, Christmas with 
Grandma Elsie, etc., etc., until the 
twenty-eighth volume concludes the 
career of her youngest grandchild. 

Another children’s classic that I 
omit is Alice in Wonderland. Asa 
child I privately thought it a very 
silly book. Now it is one of my 
prime favorites, and certainly the 
adult who cannot enjoy it is “fit 
for reasons, stratagems, and 
spoils.” But, though probably 
alone in the opinion, I insist that 
it is not a book for children. If this 
be heresy, make the most of it. 
Alice in Wonderland is a humorous 
book, and children have no sense 
of humor. They do not need it. 
Humor is a compromise between 
life as it is and life as we should 
like it to be, and children, thank 
God, have no need for such com- 
promise. I have never known a 
physically healthy child who had 
a sense of humor. Children enjoy 
slapstick farce; they will laugh 
when Punch beats Judy, and more 
when the Devil beats Punch. They 
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have an Elizabethan sense of fun, 
and are delighted at the mishaps 
and confusions of the two sets of 
twins in the Comedy of Errors, and 
at Puck’s mischievous tricks in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. They 
have a quick sense of the comic, 
and are overcome with glee when 
Robin Hood unwittingly offers the 
disguised king a venison pasty 
made of his own deer, shot in his 
own royal forest. They are glad to 
be told that 


“the pobble who has no toes 
Swam across the Bristol Channel, 
But before he set out he wrapped 

his nose 
In a piece of scarlet flannel, 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, 

harm 
Can come to his toes if his nose is 
warm.’” 


‘No 


To the child that pobble is lu- 
dicrous, but not absurd. So are 
the Potato-Faced Blind Man and 
his friend, Any Ice Today, and 
Bimbo the Snip, and Deep Red 
Roses, who live in the Village-of- 
Liver-and-Onions in the Rootabaga 
country; I hasten to add, that Carl 
Sandburg’s two volumes of Root- 
abaga stories should be in every 
well-equipped nursery. Children 
can follow the flights of a poetic 
fancy or the quirks of a poetic 
whimsey with an effortless delight, 
but humor, such as fills the pages 
of Alice in Wonderland, humor 
springing from the absurdities of 
adult logic, the incongruities of 
adult impressions, and the phrase- 
twistings of adult cleverness, holds 
no amusement for a child. You 
remember that at the Mad Tea- 
Party the Hatter asked Alice, 


“ ‘What day of the month is it?’” 


“He had taken his watch out of 
his pocket, and was looking at it 
uneasily, shaking it every now and 
then, and holding it to his ear. 

“Alice considered a little and 
then said, ‘The fourth.’ 

“*Two days wrong!’ sighed the 
Hatter. ‘I told you butter wouldn’t 
suit the J works!’ he added, looking 
angrily at the March Hare. 

“It was the best butter,’ the 
March Hare meekly replied. 

“*Yes, but some crumbs must 
have got in as well,’ the Hatter 
grumbled; ‘you shouldn’t have put 
it in with the breadknife.’ 

“The March Hare took the watch 
and looked at it gloomily: then he 
dipped it into his cup of tea, and 
looked at it again: but he could 
think of nothing better to say than 
his first remark, ‘It was the best 
butter, you know.’” 


To you and me, recalling our 
undergraduate struggles with syl- 
logisms and peculiar middles, that 
is very funny, but I have never 
known a child who spontaneously 
thought it so. My experience has 
been that there are only two types 
of children who like Alice in Won- 
derland—first, the gluttons for 
print, like my aforementioned 
Jimmy, children who read every- 
thing from the telephone directory 
to the newspapers on the kitchen 
shelf, and even they, unless 
coached, lose much of the humor; 
and second, the really dull, stolid 
children, who take Alice’s adven- 
tures in all seriousness. But the 
average child is impatient with it, 
calls Alice silly, and on discovering 
at the end that it was all a dream, 
and the people only a pack of 
cards, feels that he has been 
grossly cheated. 

The poetry shelf for young read- 
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ers is now so well filled with wisely 
edited anthologies that I was sur- 
prised recently to hear a ten-year- 
old boy say, “I don’t like poetry; 
some of it’s babyish, and the rest 
of it’s stupid.” It would be no 
more shocking to hear a ten-year- 
old boy say he didn’t like sunlight 
or fresh air or baseball. I soon 
managed to elicit the reason for the 
dislike. The poems he had been 
told to memorize at school were 
Lowell’s “The First Snowfall,” 
Whittier’s “In Schooldays,” Long- 
fellow’s “The Children’s Hour,” 
Wordsworth’s “Daffodils,” and 
“The American Flag” by Joseph 
Rodman Drake. A more unin- 
telligent selection would seem im- 
possible. “The First Snowfall” 


tells of a father’s grief for a dead 
child, an emotion altogether out- 
side the comprehension of a ten- 


year-old. “In Schooldays” is an 
old man’s reminiscence of his own 
childhood, and of the little girl who 
was sorry that she spelt the word; 
she hated to go above him, because, 
her brown eyes tum-tee-tum, be- 
cause, you see, she loved him, 
which sounds like Mr. Wegg drop- 
ping into poetry in a friendly way 
for Mr. Boffin, and is worth no 
more as poetry. The “Daffodils” is 
a poem of description and reflec- 
tion, precisely the sort of poem that 
should never be given to a child, 
and Drake’s effusion on the flag is 
nothing but Edgar Guest on the 
Fourth of July. “The Children’s 
Hour” expresses the emotional re- 
actions of a father to his children, 
and the tender thoughts that their 
presence inspires; it might easily 
please those who know such feel- 
ings, but is no more appropriate 
for a child than Lowell’s poem of 
grief or Whittier’s soliloquy of 
reminiscence. I gave that little 
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boy “The Skeleton in Armor,” 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “Mary Am- 
bree,” “The Battle of Agincourt,” 
and Adelaide Procter’s “Legend of 
Bregenz,” and am in _ process 
of converting him. 

The poems of action, of enthu- 
siasms and loyalties, of fancy and 
mystery, of tragedy and desolation, 
these are the birthright of chil- 
dren, never, never the poems of 
thought, of meditation, of specula- 
tion, of uncertainties. Agnes Rep- 
plier, who understands the child- 
ish mind more sympathetically 
than anybody since Dickens, and 
more intelligently than all the 
busily recording and tabulating ex- 
perts in genetic psychology, has 
very well said that “Children love 
large issues, real passions, fine 
emotions, and an heroic attitude in 
life.’ She also makes the point 
that “Children do not need to have 
poetry written down to their in- 
tellectual level, and do not love to 
see the stately Muse ostentatiously 
bending to their ear.” This wis- 
dom should be noted in view of the 
usual tendency to carry over 
the Eugene Field and the Riley 
and the Stevenson poems into the 
grades, where they do not belong. 
My little ten-year-old poetry hater 
had been kept too long on such 
bread-and-milk, and it is fatal for 
boys to get the idea that poetry is 
babyish. The Eugene Field book 
and the Child’s Garden of Verses 
are indispensable and utterly per-: 
fect for the kindergarten, but they 
should be discarded in the first 
grade. 

I note parenthetically that Stev- 
enson’s charming rimes have re- 
cently appeared in a Latin transla- 
tion, made by T. R. Glover of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Horace 
and Catullus and R. L. S. stirred 
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into a mélange of gay and graceful 
verses make a book to uplift the 
tired heart. I need only hint that 
the Shadow poem—“I have a little 
shadow that goes in and out with 
me”—appears under the felicitous 
title, “Sequiturque Parem Non 
Passibus Equis,” and the friendly 
cow becomes 


“Vacca, que tergum varias colore 
Candidum rubro, pueris amata, 
Spumeum donas operosa potum, 
Mente benigna.” 


For the child’s first anthology, 
suitable for the ages of four to six, 
I should like to recommend A 
Treasury of Verse for Little Chil- 
dren, selected by M. G. Edgar, with 
pictures and decorations by Willy 
Pogany, who is prince and perfec- 
tion of children’s _ illustrators. 
After that a score and more of 
judiciously edited anthologies are 
available, and blessed is the child 
that has his quiver full of them. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory for 
general use is Andrew Lang’s Blue 
Poetry Book, but there is also a 
good collection called Children’s 
Poems That Never Grow Old, made 
by Clement F. Benoit, which in- 
cludes many pretty short poems of 
birds and animals; there is Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie’s Poems Every 
Child Should Know; there is Agnes 
Repplier’s Book of Famous Verse, 
selected with her impeccable taste; 
there is a dear little fat volume 
called The Children’s Garland, 
edited by Coventry Patmore, and 
doubly dear for that reason; there 
are two collections by E. V. Lucas, 
which are noteworthy because con- 
taining many poems from Cowper, 
Charles and Mary Lamb, Jane 
Taylor, Thomas Hood, and similar 
others not found elsewhere; there 


is an excellent Boy’s Book of 
Verse, compiled by Helen Dean 
Fish, that can be very strongly 
recommended; there is Joyce Kil- 
mer’s Dreams and Images, an 
anthology of Catholic poets, not 
intended for children, of course, 
but from which many selections 
may be made; and there is Sara 
Teasdale’s Rainbow Gold, in which 
space is given to some of the mod- 
ern poets already dear to childish 
readers, such as Walter De La 
Mare, Alfred Noyes, Robert Frost, 
and Hilda Conkling, herself only a 
little girl of ten or twelve. 

A method of adding to children’s 
enjoyment of poetry is allowing 
them to dramatize their particular 
favorites. Jimmy and the Babe, 
with contemporary cousins and 
friends, love to act out Young 
Lochinvar or Sir Patrick Spens or 
Barbara Frietchie or the Lady of 
Shalott. The old ballads especially 
lend themselves readily to im- 
promptu childish dramatics. As 
for the memorizing of poems, I 
believe it should be, as indeed all 
reading should be, always a pleas- 
ure, never a prescription or a task. 
It may well be suggested, and even 
urged, with a cunning appeal to 
the spirit of emulation in a class- 
room, but it should never be 
ordered. Gayly accented rhythms 
repeat themselves naturally in a 
child’s memory, and his pleasure 
in the quaint, musical, picturesque, 
or vigorous phrases of poetry is 
doubled by the sound of his own 
voice declaiming them. I knew a 
little girl of fourteen who could 
recite “The Prisoner of Chillon” 
from beginning to end, purely for 
the joy of it, the haunting, mourn- 
ful cadences of its tragic idealism. 
Jimmy has never by volition mem- 
orized a single stanza, but if he 
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“likes” a poem he “remembers” it. 
Last summer he “remembered” 
“Horatius at the Bridge,” no 
abridged version, alas—(by the 
ghost of Macaulay I swear no pun 
was intended!)—but the entire 
poem, and insisted on declaiming 
it with much gusto to every pass- 
ing friend or stranger whom his 
glittering eye could hold for the 
requisite twenty minutes. It was 
the joy of his life, and he came out 
strong on the bloodshedding stan- 
zas, particularly 


“At Picus brave Horatius 

Darted one fiery thrust, 

And the proud Umbrian’s gilded 
arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust.” 


If the Etruscan nobles suffered 
mangling and horrible distortion 
as to the pronunciation of their 
noble names, it but served them 
right for daring to lead their great 
array against the sacred seven 
hills. Just at present he is in a 
nautical phase, and may be heard 
at odd hours shouting “Sir Ralph 
the Rover walked the deck,” or the 
“Forty Singing Seamen,” or Mase- 
field’s stirring lines: 


“I must go down to the sea again, 
to the lonely sea and the 
sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship, and a 
star to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the 
wind’s song and the white 
sail’s shaking 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, 
and a gray dawn breaking.” 


I note with relief that the sea 
poems are mercifully shorter than 
Horatius! And I append a pious 
hope that if he happens on “The 


Ancient Mariner,” he will neither 
“like” nor “remember” it. 

It would be presumptuous of me 
to attempt in these pages any out- 
lined program of religious reading 
for children. Presumptuous and 
quite unnecessary, since formal 
books of religious instruction, de- 
votional books, and lives of Christ, 
of the Blessed Mother, and of the 
saints comprise a special literature 
that is to a great extent provided, 
and to a further extent suggested 
or indicated, by the school, Church, 
and Sunday school. Concerning 
the younger children, however, 
those under the age of church or 
school attendance, it may not be 
amiss to insert a word of apprecia- 
tion of the skillfully graduating 
series of religious textbooks edited 
by the late Rev. Thomas E. Shields, 
of the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington. Dr. Shields, under whom 
I was fortunate enough to study 
and work for three years, had a 
rare, intuitive understanding of 
the receptive abilities of children; 
it seemed that he could appeal to 
seven senses at once in them. 
Religion—First Book and Religion 
—Second Book of the series of his 
compilation are ideal for nursery 
and kindergarten. They may be 
supplemented and amplified by 
The Wonder Story and Wonder 
Days, picture-books of the child- 
hood of Christ, by Marion Ames 
Taggart; The Child’s Rule of Life 
by Robert Hugh Benson; Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson’s Story of Our 
Lord for Children; The Life on 
Earth of Our Blessed Lord, told in 
rime and picture, by Grace Keon; 
and the several admirable volumes 
by Mother Mary Loyola. 

Even more potent methods than 
reading, for the littlest ones, are 
picture-study and story-telling, and 
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these are particularly effective in 
religious instruction. The lives of 
the saints may thus be taught to 
greatest advantage; and in this 
connection it is always the part of 
wisdom to realize that the saints 
who become especially vivid to the 
baby mind are never the mystics, 
the holy ones of earth, the hermits, 
or the scholars; they require an 
adult comprehension. Children 
love the hero-saints, the warriors, 
the missionaries, the martyrs. St. 
George slaying the dragon, St. Ber- 
nard preaching the Crusade, St. 
Dorothy sending the roses from 
heaven, Joan of Arc in the thickest 
of the battle, St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary carrying bread to little chil- 
dren, Thomas a Becket defying 
the wrath of a murderous king, 
these are the saints whose stories 
are demanded again and again 
when twilight falls on many a 
nursery. 


It is extremely difficult to know 
how to acquaint our children with 
the giants and heroes of the Old 
Testament. Their stories must 
not be told as mythology, or as 
pure literature. As a part of in- 
spired writing, of revelation, they 
cannot be so told. Hendrik Van 
Loon inyhis Story of the Bible, in- 
tended for young readers, gives us 
the Old Testament in terms of the 
mythologies of Valhalla or Olym- 
pus, and in terms of the histories 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch or the 
Rhode Island Quakers. Such a 
bock as Van Loon attempted and 
so signally failed to produce might 
profitably, I think, be written and 
published under Catholic auspices: 
an authoritative children’s version 
of the Old Testament, interpreted 
in the light of revelation, made a 
part of the study of religion, and 
simplified to the level of the young 
intelligence. 








MUSSOLINI AND THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


By L. J. S. Woop. 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI has said and 
done many striking and novel 
things during the last twelve 
months, in respect to home policy, 
foreign policy, and what used to be 
called ecclesiastical policy, but what 
he calls more simply religion. But 
without doubt his most noteworthy 
and explicit statement on the last 
point was that which he made to 
the correspondent of the important 
Madrid paper, the A. B. C., shortly 
before the visit of Their Spanish 
Majesties to Rome and their audi- 
ence with the Pope. 

In requesting a statement, the 
correspondent suggested that it was 
only through Fascism that this visit 
had become possible. That is not 
quite correct. Benedict XV. made 
it possible when he said, in the 
Peace Encyclical of the summer of 
1920, that, in view of the advantage 
to the cause of peace deriving from 
personal contact between rulers of 
States, the Holy See would modify 
“the severity of the cenditions 
justly laid down by Our Prede- 
cessors against the official visits of 
the Heads of Catholic States to 
Rome.” At the same time, it is 
true that the atmosphere created by 
the respect for religion and for the 
Holy Father shown by Signor Mus- 
solini in so many ways and on so 
many occasions has made natural 
the special éclat with which Their 
Catholic Majesties’ visit to the Su- 
preme Pontiff was surrounded. 

Signor Mussolini summed up his 
attitude towards religion and the 
Holy Father thus: 


“The Italian people is happy that 
the King of Spain should visit the 
Pontiff in solemn, formal manner. 
We are a Catholic nation, not only 
because the vast majority of the 
people is Catholic, but because Ca- 
tholicism is inseparable from our 
history. Italians venerate in the Pon- 
tiff the Head of their religion; but 
they venerate in him also the sym- 
bol of that Church of Rome without 
which our history, from the Middle 
Ages to to-day, would be impossible 
to understand. Never has Italy un- 
derstood itself so well as at this mo- 
ment when the problem of the rela- 
tions between the Holy See and the 
Italian States is seen to have been, 
and to be, a problem of the higher 
order—the spiritual order. There 
is no doubt at all that since the 
war the Italian conscience has 
undergone religious rebirth. Many 
political phenomena in Italy which 
have not been fully understood 
abroad and are only now beginning 
to be understood, are phenomena of 
religious renewal, in which the 
Italian people has felt the urgent 
need of overcoming the conflict be- 
tween the conscience of the Cath- 
olic and the conscience of the citi- 
zen which had tormented some of 
the most noble Italian lives. The 
religious policy of the Italian State 
had to be entirely reconstructed on 
new bases. That is what the Fascist 
Government has done. It has 
abandoned the system of petty ar- 
rangements and put itself on the 
high road of settlement of the real 
essential problem—the spiritual 
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problem. The Fascist Government 
has put back religious instruction 
in the schools; it has exalted the 
value of religion in civil life; it has 
shown the greatest respect for 
manifestations of religion; it has 
proved that it is possible and that 
it is a duty to be a good Catholic 
and a good Italian too. The spir- 
itual order in the conscience of the 
people is a thing that cannot be 
broken; the sentiments of family, 
religion, and country form one 
single spiritual fabric. So the 
Italian people cannot but greet with 
pleasure the manifestations of 
homage given to the Head of the 
Catholic Church.” 


In these words Mussolini has 
given another proof of his capacity 
and intention to look through ex- 
ternals, incidentals, into the heart 
of things. Moreover, he voices a 
truth which has kept up the cour- 
age of Catholics who have lived 
through and been saddened by the 
virulently anti-Catholic phenomena 
of recent years. That truth is that 
“We are a Catholic nation,” that all 
those phenomena were superficial, 
that the fabric of them seemed im- 
posing but its foundation was un- 
sound because unnatural, that the 
religious outlook, as well as the 
socio-political outlook, of the Italian 
people is fundamentally sane—and 
it is the mind, the consent, of the 
people at large that counts in the 
long run. 

Mussolini has been fighting po- 
litical degeneracy and Communist 
destructive effort, just as the Pa- 
pacy fought Modernism and Nathan; 
and both Mussolini and the Papacy 
are triumphant, first, because they 
are right, secondly, because the peo- 
ple know they are right. Mussolini 
achieved a quick triumph because 
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he could use force to transform 
into solid fact the sentiment which 
had first shown its power when the 
movement of the “occupation of the 
factories” collapsed in 1920. The 
Papacy — humanly speaking, of 
course—had no force beyond the 
presence, word, and work of the 
priest, from the Chair of Peter down 
to the tiniest parish. It made its 
fight by such means as the anti-Mod- 
ernist oath, the visitation of semi- 
naries, the protest against the XX 
Settembre Porta Pia blasphemy, 
and, above all, by means of the First 
Communion and the frequent Com- 
munion decrees; and it took time 
to succeed. But both were bound 
to win eventually, because the 
good sense of the people was with 
them. 

Protagonists pass. Here the 
Church is more fortunately placed. 
It has supernatural reasons for be- 
ing sure of successors. Pius X., the 
great protagonist, passed, but Bene- 
dict carried on what Pius had said 
and done, and Pius XI. says and 
does the same. Mussolini has no 
such certainty. Were he to pass 
now, there might be a chaotic in- 
terval. Nevertheless, the good 
sense of the people would insure 
in the long run the continuity of 
his work. The joy of the moment 
lies in the declaration that “We are 
a Catholic nation,” and in the ac- 
tions which indorse the words. 
Thirteen years ago Pius X. closed 
his protest against Nathan’s blas- 
phemy at Porta Pia with the assur- 
ance that it “would not escape the 
notice of the whole Catholic world, 
outraged as they too are by it, and 
they will unite with Our beloved 
children of Rome to raise up fer- 
vent prayers to the Almighty that 
He may rise in defense of His 
Spouse the Church... .” That 
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was the protest against the evil, 
which the Government then did not 
check or censure. The Government 
to-day tells how and why the 
Italians venerate the Pontiff and 
are happy that the King of Spain 
comes to Rome to pay homage. The 
Government thirteen years ago used 
to boast to Parliament that it was 
putting the Papacy in its proper 
place. Mussolini uses the same 
words now, but as he speaks to the 
people and the world, they have 
another meaning. Parliament in 
those days repeatedly refused to al- 
low its Podrecca to be arraigned 
for violating the Law of Guarantees, 
by scandalous insults to the Su- 
preme Pontiff; it rocked with de- 
light when an anticlerical deputy 
howled a protest against the 
amount of wine that went into the 
Vatican duty-free; he had counted 
the barrels, and it was obvious that 
some one must be getting very 
drunk up there. (It was pointed 
out to him that he knew nothing of 
what he was talking about, having 
got his statistics all wrong to begin 
with; but he had done what he 
wanted to, let out some anticlerical 
bile and pleased the Chamber.) 
The people to-day just say “Thank 
you” quietly, their good sense not 
being vociferous, when their repre- 
sentative Mussolini honors their 
Pope and their religion. We have, 
in fact, Church, Prime Minister, and 
people speaking with the same 
voice: “We are a Catholic nation.” 

By a thousand and one things, 
beginning with the Mass at Santa 
Maria degli Angeli and the closing 
words of his first speech in Parlia- 
ment, “May God help me to carry 
out my heavy task,” Signor Musso- 
lini has confirmed this declaration. 
But as we look back on past years, 
and can rub our eyes in wonder 


and thankfully say Te Deum, we 
shall be making a great mistake if 
we go beyond what the words 
and the interview cited above 
actually convey. Some observers, 
both in Italy and abroad, have been 
so dazzled by the light of recent 
events, such as the visit of the Span- 
ish sovereigns, that they have 
jumped to unwarranted conclusions 
as to the new politico-religious con- 
ditions here. French papers, in a 
spirit of patriotic nervousness, 
Italian papers, in an endeavor to 
restore shaken confidence in the 
old “Liberal” conception of the ab- 
solute perfection of the Law of 
Guarantees, The Times, alluding in 
more measured but no less explicit 
terms to the “end of the disagree- 
ment between Italy and the Vat- 
ican,” all suggest that the Roman 
Question is now settled. The 
process that has been seen a hun- 
dred times repeats itself: An inci- 
dent occurs: “The Roman Question 
is now settled”; the Osservatore 
Romano dissipates unjustified con- 
clusions in an article which puts 
things in their proper light. It is 
a process so common that the Fas- 
cist Popolo d'Italia, indorsing what 
the Osservatore has just said, likens 
it to that of the insertion of a coin 
in the slot and the arrival of the 
looked-for ticket. To note only one 
instance of how history repeats it- 
self, one may recall how, at the 
end of 1913, The Times saw, in the 
proceedings of the “Social Week” at 
Udine, “the Holy See departing 
from its former attitude of irrecon- 
cilable intransigence.” Then, as 
to-day, the Osservatore replied that 
the Roman Question remained just 
as it was and had been since 1870. 

If words mean anything—and 
Signor Mussolini has the merit of 
meaning what he says—he is. not 
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racking his brains over the text and 
import of the Law of Guarantees or 
any other document by which the 
relations between the Holy See and 
Italy are presumed to be regulated. 
For the moment, at any rate, such 
things are for him “petty arrange- 
ments” in comparison with his 
simple but all-embracing outlook 
on such things: “We are a Catholic 
nation,” the import of which in his 
mind he has shown us in a hundred 
ways. 

Nor, surely, for the moment, is 
there any need to probe curiously 
into his soul. He certainly is a 
Catholic. It would be going too far 
to infer from what he has said and 
done, considering the disadvan- 
tages under which his early life was 
passed, that he has now suddenly 
become a fervent, practicing Cath- 
olic. On the other hand, it is ut- 
terly uncharitable to insinuate that 
everything that he has said and 
done regarding religion is motived 
solely by political opportunism. 
And even if that were in some de- 
gree the case, it would surely be 
the wiser policy, for political op- 
portunists as well as for Catholic 
claimants to rigorism, instead of 
looking the gift horse in the mouth, 
to accept without cavil what is 
given, to refrain from opposition 
and complaint, at least until there 
be cause for such. For if you im- 
pute insincerity of motive to a man 
who gives you something, you run 
the risk that he may take it back 
again in disgust at your ingratitude, 
and, though it may please your van- 
ity to be able to say “I told you so,” 
you are no better off; you are in- 
deed worse off; you have lost a 
would-be friend and you may have 
made an enemy. What may be said 
safely is that the sense of responsi- 
bility which accompanies the ad- 


vent to power in everyone who has 
the mens sana, added to a natural 
power of insight and long and la- 
borious application and political 
education through many phases, 
enables the Prime Minister of Italy 
now to see and to concentrate on 
the big things that matter. 

It is mot long since, from his 
place in Parliament, Signor Musso- 
lini said that Fascism was “tenden- 
tially republican.” The phrase 
was qualifiable and indeed was 
qualified, and to-day the Prime 
Minister is firm in his conviction 
that King Victor Emmanuel III. 
and the Monarchy are essential fac- 
tors in the well-being of the coun- 
try. With regard to religion there 
is no such apparent change, for in 
that same speech, if memory serves, 
he said that Fascism was not anti- 
clerical and that it had nothing to 
do with Freemasonry, which he de- 
scribed as “an umbrella behind 
which lurk only little things and 
little people,” and which, indeed, 
he himself had fought and defeated 
as a Socialist when the Craft was 
trying to get control of that party. 
And regarding the relations of 
Italy with the Vatican which had 
crept into the discussion, he said: 


“I think that the Latin tradition 
and the tradition of Rome are rep- 
resented by Catholicism. The one 
universal idea existing in the world 
is that one which has its home at 
and radiates from the Vatican. In 
consequence, if the Vatican gives 
up its dreams of Temporal Power, 
Italy should offer it the means 
necessary for its churches and 
charitable institutions, for the de- 
velopment of Catholicism in the 
world inevitably leads hundreds of 
millions of men to look towards 
Rome. Think of that moral force.” 
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That was in June, 1921, when 
Fascism was making its first of- 
ficial and very demonstrative ap- 
pearance in Parliament. The inter- 
vening time has brought fuller 
knowledge of the Vatican and of 
religion, and has developed the 
Prime Minister’s thought into the 
interview quoted above. 

A clear-sighted French writer has 
struck a keynote in a recent ar- 
ticle, pointing out that there are 
two aspects under which the pres- 
ent condition of relations between 
the Holy See and Italy should be 
regarded: that of fact, under which 
there has been no change at all 
since 1870, and that of what he 
calls “spirit,” of sentiment and 
understanding, under which the 
change and progress are now seen 
to have been remarkable. 

Rota judgments here give us: 
the facts of the case; the law of the 
case; the conclusion. The facts are 
as they were in 1870; the law—that 
is the rights of the Holy See—is as 
it was in 1870; the conclusion is 
that there is no change; what Pius 
IX. said, Leo XIII, Pius X., Bene- 
dict XV., and Pius XI. have re- 
peated. No more now than on Sep- 
tember 21, 1870, or after the pass- 
ing by the Italian Parliament of the 
Law of Guarantees in the following 
year, does the Supreme Pontiff 
possess that complete freedom and 
independence, actual and apparent 
to the world and duly guaranteed, 
which is necessary to him and is 
his God-given right. There is no 
change. 

But on the side of the “spirit” 
there is a very great change indeed. 
And if it is asked: What is the use 
of that if the facts remain? the 
answer is that it is only through a 
change of spirit that a change of 
fact can ever become possible. 


On the Vatican side, it would 
hardly be correct to say that there 
has been any change of spirit. Cer- 
tainly, in the agitated years which 
immediately followed the breach, 
severe words were used which one 
does not meet with now. The Italian 
sovereign is not now referred to as 
Colui che detiene, “the Usurper,” 
or generally styled “King of Sar- 
dinia”; in fact, when Pope Benedict 
XV. sent out his Peace Note in 1917, 
he asked the British Minister to the 
Holy See to communicate it to those 
of the Allied Sovereigns and Rulers 
with whom he, the Pope, had no 
diplomatic relations, among them 
the “King of Italy,” and there have 
been other occasions which showed 
a lessening of rigidity. But a rec- 
ord taken from as far back as 
thirty-six years ago shows that 
there has been no great change in 
the general outlook of the Papacy, 
always characterized by charity, 
even if necessarily severe against 
attempts to misrepresent facts or 
arraign its rights. The quotation 
most frequently met with now as to 
the views of the Holy See is found 
in Cardinal Gasparri’s well-known 
interview in which, after having 
asked: “But is the deduction to be 
made that the actual situation of 
the Holy See is normal and that the 
Pope should definitely accept it?” 
and answered “No, certainly not,” 
he continued: “The Holy See has no 
intention at all of creating difficul- 
ties for the Government and puts its 
trust in God, expecting the con- 
venient systematization of the sit- 
uation, not from foreign arms, but 
from the triumph of those senti- 
ments of justice which it hopes will 
spread more and more among the 
Italian people in conformity with 
their true interests. Such is the 
thought of the Holy Father.” 
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That was in 1915. In 1887 Leo 
XIII. had expressed the hope “that 
the zeal for pacification with which 
We are animated towards all na- 
tions might prove useful to Italy in 
the way in which We are bound to 
wish,” specifying the hope as that 
of “seeing swept away at last the 
fatal dissension with the Roman 
Pontificate, but saving always the 
claims of justice and the dignity of 
the Holy See, which had been in- 
jured, but not so much through the 
violence of the people as through 
the plotting of sectaries.” And 
again: “All such as are not full of 
blind prejudice, nor animated by 
a spirit of animosity to religion, 
justly appreciate the teachings of 
history and of Italian traditions, 
and do not draw a separating line 
between love of the Church and 
love of country, must recognize 
with Us that in concord with the 
Papacy lies for Italy the most fruit- 
ful source of her prosperity and 
greatness.” And: “Italy would 
thus benefit enormously in all that 
makes up the glory and happiness 
of a people, in everything that mer- 
its the name of civilization, for as 
Divine Providence has given it the 
privilege of being the nation near- 
est to the Papacy, so it is its destiny 
to receive in fullest measure, if it 
does not oppose it and combat it, 
the beneficent results therefrom.” 
Both in Cardinal Gasparri speaking 
for Benedict in 1915 and in Musso- 
lini speaking to-day, there seem to 
be echoes of the Leo of thirty-six 
years ago. 

As regards the Vatican, one other 
indication of view was seen a few 
months ago in a short article in the 
Osservatore Romano, in which it 
was pointed out that the first neces- 
sary step in advance had been 
taken, now that it was seen that the 


old conception of the inevitable hos- 
tility between the Holy See and 
Italy, State and Church, had dis- 
appeared. And the Papal organ 
doubtless found its inspiration in 
Pope Pius XI.’s own words at the 
end of the Christmas, 1922, Ency- 
clical, Ubi arcano Dei: “For the 
rest, Italy will never have to fear 
hurt from the Holy See.” That, too, 
is a keynote. The change has been 
a gradual process for which time 
was required. Leo XIII.’s words 
quoted above suggest that he looked 
forward to it, Pius X. may be said 
to have fostered it with his chari- 
table outlook towards the civil 
power, with all due reservations, 
the strictness of which, it may also 
be said, made real progress possible, 
for any slackness in those times 
might have had chaotic results. 
Then Benedict XV. put the seal on 
the quickening of the process 
caused by the war, in allowing the 
formation of the Popular Party, the 
main outward sign to the ordinary 
world, of the many then seen, of 
the Catholic taking his place in the 
country’s life. But we can see the 
germ of the thought in the minds 
of some influential Catholics as far 
back as 1879, when an effort was 
made in Rome to give practical ef- 
fect to a scheme which had been 
studied for several years, by which 
Catholics might not be excluded 
from the political life of the nation. 
The scheme fell through; the time 
was not ripe; many more years of 
“spiritual” enlightenment were 
needed. 

On the side of the Holy See, then, 
while in the first agitated years fol- 
lowing 1870 indignation against the 
wrong done and against the unjust 
attitude and behavior of the civil 
power was expressed strongly by 
Catholics, and even in official utter- 
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ances, the story of the fifty years 
shows a fundamental charity, nat- 
ural to the vicar of Christ and in- 
stanced by extracts quoted and ac- 
tions recalled above, necessitating 
little “spiritual” progress. As re- 
gards the facts of the case and the 
law of the case there has, of course, 
been no change. 

As regards Italy, it has been said 
that it is only through a change of 
spirit that a change of fact can ever 
become possible. The actual proc- 
ess by which a change of fact can 
become possible is worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. The existing 
conditions result from the passing 
by the Italian Parliament of a law, 
commonly called the Law of Guar- 
antees, dated May 13, 1871, de- 
scribed as a fundamental law of 
the State, but understood to be rev- 
ocable or amendable by Parliament 
which passed and the Crown which 
sealed it. A proposed change in 
existing conditions must, then, be 
put before Parliament by the Prime 
Minister and Government of the 
day, approved by the two Cham- 
bers, and sealed by the Crown. On 
this last stage of the process no 
thought need be wasted; it would 
be most cheerfully performed, and 
one imagines that at any time dur- 
ing quite a number of years past it 
would have been accomplished with 
a sigh of relief and hope. 

But, to realize what a spiritual 
revolution is, or has been, needed, 
one has only to recall the disposi- 
tions and attitude of the civil power, 
the Government, Parliament, and 
Commune of Rome, only as far 
back as, say, a dozen years ago, no 
long period even if four years out 
of it constitute an epoch. Signor 
Nathan was in power in Rome. His 
XX Settembre speech of 1910 has 
been referred to; that of 1911 


showed the same spirit, even if it 
contained no actual blasphemy: 


“Rome, wrapped before 1870 in 
the darkness of enforced supersti- 
tion. ... A few cannon shots suf- 
ficed to batter down the frail dia- 
phragm which had till then segre- 
gated the city from free human in- 
tercourse, gripping her within the 
narrow circle of dogma, divorcing 
her from her pure radiant begin- 
nings as well as from the truths re- 
vealed by civilization and science 
...the emancipation of the human 
conscience, freedom for faith in 
God, for the aspiration to the be- 
yond, for the progressive discovery 
of truth formerly tied up by the 
thongs of dogma and kept in the 
shadows of error.” 


And there is the record in the same 
week of the Giordano Bruno pro- 
cession, with the terrible oratory of 
an apostate monk and the cries of 
“Down with the priests, down with 
the Vatican, death to the Pope!” 
All these things the Government of 
the day allowed. A week or two 
later we have the Prime Minister, 
Signor Giolkitti, saying in his pro- 
gram pronouncement: “There is 
only one party in the country with 
which we can have no alliances and 
which we must always combat, and 
that is the clerical party”; a few 
months later inviting Socialists and 
other extremists to unite with the 
Liberals against “the common 
enemy the clericals”; and some 
months later, having appealed for 
the Catholic vote to combat Social- 
ists and extremists dangerous to 
the State, and having obtained it 
and got in by it, introducing as his 
first measure the Precedence of the 
Civil Marriage bill and backing a 
private motion for divorce. 
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Just these two or three items, re- 
called from the record of a hun- 
dred such, only a dozen years ago, 
suffice to illustrate the change of 
atmosphere. The story of incidents 
showing this “spiritual” change has 
been written in the daily chronicle 
of things happening here and need 
not be repeated. But it is interest- 
ing to ask what made such change 
possible and just how and when it 
began. The answer to the first 
question is easy: the steadfastness 
of popes, particularly of Pius X., 
during the last years of fierce anti- 
clerical onslaught, added to the in- 
born religion and the natural good 
sense of the Italian people. The 
answer to the second question is not 
so easy, but the following appar- 
ently paradoxical suggestion may 
be made: the celebrations in Rome 
in 1911 of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the declaration of the union of 
Italy with Rome its capital. Now- 
adays the XX Settembre commem- 
oration is just a patriotic celebra- 
tion; the depths of anticlericalism 
to which it used to descend in those 
days has been illustrated. Unfor- 
tunately, as it seemed at the time, 
—possibly fortunately, as events 
have turned out,—the committee in 
charge of the 1911 commemoration, 
on which Signor Nathan and his 
friends were influential, pasted the 
anticlerical label blatantly over the 
celebrations. Pius X. sadly an- 
nounced that year as one of mourn- 
ing during which there would be 
no great functions at the Vatican; 
Catholics stayed away; very few 
people, in fact, came at all; the Ex- 
hibition was a failure. The follow- 
ing year the Constantinian celebra- 
tions drew innumerable pilgrims to 
Rome, and the Italian, if only on 
commercial grounds, was not slow 
to note the difference between the 


result of the Masonic manifesto of 
1911 announcing the definite down- 
fall of the Papacy and the Pope’s 
simple announcement of great re- 
ligious functions in 1912. It was 
after the 1911 fiasco that Free- 
masonry retired prudently into its 
burrows, a process that has been 
seen more than once; publicity is 
fatal to the Craft. 

Next came the fall of Nathan, the 
capable, energetic, ambitious, ex- 
travagant Mayor of Rome, whose 
every action was influenced by hos- 
tility to the Catholic religion and 
the Holy See, pivot of all the an- 
ticlerical intrigue of those days. 
One remembers now how, imme- 
diately Signor Nathan had gone 
down the steps of the Campidoglio, 
a Roman lady, President of the 
“Catholic Women of Italy,”: went 
up them to claim from the Royal 
Commissary who replaced the Mayor 
and City Council the rights of the 
Catholic children to the use of the 
schoolrooms for religious instruc- 
tion, blocked illegally for so many 
years, and came down them with 
the authorization in her hand. At 
the succeeding municipal election 
the Masonic bloc was routed; Na- 
than himself, once omnipotent, did 
not get even enough votes to be 
elected. One remembers, again, 
how in the general elections the 
Nationalist candidate in one divi- 
sion of Rome, Signor Federzoni, 
now Colonial Minister, had the 
pluck and honesty to say that he 
was not ashamed, indeed was 
proud, to receive the votes of Cath- 
olics if they were given him, Cath- 
olics having shown themselves in 
the Libyan War to be as good cit- 
izens as other Italians; how in 
consequence all the powers of 
Freemasonry, Radicalism, and So- 
cialism were massed against him; 
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how the Non expedit was tacitly 
suspended; and how in_ the 
straight fight ensuing Federzoni 
won. 

Looking back now over a hun- 
dred incidents, one can see how 
very little time was required for 
the good sense, the true sense, of 
the Roman, the Italian people 
to shake itself free from the anti- 
clerical miasma. It was the end of 
the supreme effort which had be- 
gun with the foul accusations 
against the priests in charge of the 
school at Varazze, retracted later by 
the witnesses, who confessed that 
they had been suborned. All the 
“escaped nun” stories, the Giordano 
Bruno campaign, and the Fran- 
cisco Ferrer disturbances, the scan- 
dalous accusation against the Jesuit 
Father Bricarelli of revealing the 
secrets of the confessional, the en- 
try of Murri into Parliament, the 
“dungeons of the Holy Office” story, 
the whole campaign of the Amer- 
ican Methodists, the weekly blas- 
phemy of the Asino, the attacks on 
Cardinal Merry del Val and on 
students of the Scots College in the 
Castelli Romani—to recall but a 
few out of a thousand incidents— 
all that miserable page of history 
vanished from the face of things; 
it might never have been; it went 
down in September, 1914, into the 
crypt of St. Peter’s, under the plain 
marble slab on which is written 
“Pius X. Pope,” and, we in our 
private hearts feel sure, has been 
carried up thence to the Throne 
with a plea for forgiveness. 

That page is turned down, and 
though there is no lack of evidence 
these days that the enemy will 
never cease plotting to turn it back 
and begin again, not only is the air 
clear, the false atmosphere of those 
days dissipated, but those in author- 


ity in the State see clearly, “We 
are a Catholic nation.” 

And on the subject of the Roman 
Question, public opinion has made 
vast strides. It has realized two 
truths of primary importance: first, 
that the Papacy is not the enemy of 
Italy; secondly, that the Law of 
Guarantees is not a perfect instru- 
ment. The incompleteness of 
knowledge which used to prevail on 
this second count was remarkable, 
even, in the writer’s experience, 
among Cabinet Ministers. Many 
things have occurred to make 
authority, press, and public study 
the famous law, the facts of the 
case, and the rights of the Holy See; 
and the most significant sign of this 
restudy was seen in the summer of 
1921. Diplomatic relations had 
been renewed between the Holy 
See and France, and a perusal of 
the Italian press suggested that 
everyone in the country was sud- 
denly asking himself: “Where does 
Italy come in? How, in any case, 
do we stand?” Further, the novel 
phenomenon was seen of the pub- 
lication by the press department of 
the Italian Foreign Office—and 
under a Giolitti Ministry—of a 
semi-official “Book” containing all 
recent references in the Italian and 
foreign press to the subject of the 
relations between Italy and the Holy 
See. Common sense and realization 
of facts and rights continued to ad- 
vance, and now that, on top of 
that, we have an Italian Prime Min- 
ister with the strength and author- 
ity to revolutionize conditions in 
the country and with the straight- 
forward honesty to speak of Italy 
and the Supreme Pontiff and reli- 
gion as he has done, particularly in 
the interview first quoted, then- the 
ordinary observer may well think 
that, if ever there was a moment 
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for the settlement of the Roman 
Question, it is now. It would really 
seem that, when the new Parlia- 
ment has been elected, if Signor 
Mussolini were to rise before it and 
say to the deputies and the people 
whom they represent that, in the 
opinion of the Government, the time 
had come to put an end to the 
“abnormal” situation of the Papacy, 
against which Pope after Pope had 
formally protested from 1871 until 
to-day, there would be little opposi- 
tion in Parliament or country. 

But before considering ways and 
means, there is a preliminary ques- 
tion: Is it advisable to make any 
change at all? On the side of Italy 
there are some people who still 
maintain that the Law of Guar- 
antees is a perfect instrument and 
must not be touched, but they are 
so few as to be negligible. That 
old “Liberal” conception is now out 
of date. But there is also a view, 
more widely held, that even if the 
situation is rightly called “abnor- 
mal,” in actual practice things go 
on very well. The Pope really has 
complete freedom of communica- 
tion with his spiritual subjects all 
over the world; conclaves are held 
in Rome, a world Eucharistic Con- 
gress has been held here, Catholic 
sovereigns now come, there is the 
possibility of the Vatican Council 
being reopened; and Italy does not 
oppose these things, but has always 
seen to it that they take place with 
law and order guaranteed, and re- 
cently, indeed, has given sympa- 
thetic codperation. 

Even the critical difficulty aris- 
ing, nearly nine years ago, from the 
entry of Italy into war, unprovided 
for in the Law of Guarantees, was 
overcome by the good will, mutually 
acknowledged, of each party. And 
some Italians further argue that 


there are, as inevitably there must 
be, unofficial avenues of communi- 
cation through which any matter 
which needs arrangement can be 
arranged and, if necessity arises, 
the Holy See can keep in touch with 
Italy. Even if the position is not 
normal, it works very well and, 
they suggést, Italy may be better 
off under the abnormal conditions 
existing than she might be if they 
were regularized. The preoccupa- 
tion in the minds of those who 
argue thus arises from the possible 
effect on foreign opinion of an un- 
derstanding between Italy and the 
Holy See, the suggestion, in com- 
mon parlance, of “the Pope the 
agent of the Italian Foreign Office,” 
if reconciliation came. They think, 
in fact, that, under existing condi- 
tions of juridical disagreement, the 
Pope is more independently free to 
consider sympathetically any Ital- 
ian point of view than he would be 
if he had official relations with 
Italy. He might be so afraid of 
erring through natural sympathy 
for Italy that he might err in the 
other direction, or, putting the same 
thing in another way, he would al- 
ways have to take into account the 
natural fear of other countries that 
he might be influenced, even un-. 
consciously, by the atmosphere of 
the peninsula in which the map 
shows the Vatican to be placed, the 
Kingdom of Italy with Rome, in 
fact, its capital, the Quirinal and 
the Vatican within actual sight of 
each other across the Tiber valley. 
And there are those, too, on the 
other side, who hesitate, who note 
that, however “abnormal” the posi- 
tion of the Holy Father has been, 
shut up in the Vatican, lacking his 
liberty and independence, since 
1870, it is a gloriously patent fact 
that his spiritual position has risen, 
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during the fifty years of captivity, 
to heights which it had never 
reached before, that the Catholic 
religion has progressed in wonder- 
ful measure throughout the world 
both in internals and externals, and 
that even on the worldly side the 
prestige of the Papacy is seen to 
have made great advance. No need 
to enumerate again the increase of 
nunciatures, embassies, and lega- 
tions, and the other signs. And 
such as note this ask themselves 
whether, under the appearance of 
being shut out from the world in 
the Vatican, confined to spiritual- 
ities, the Pope has not been able to 
carry out his mission with more 
success than before 1870. That, 
too, is a point of view on circum- 
stances. 

There would be little value in any 


attempt to estimate the volume of 
opinion tending in this direction. 


On the Catholic side, properly 
speaking, there is no opinion, inter- 
esting as it may be to listen to 
thoughtful and instructed consid- 
eration as to what the Holy Father’s 
views might be in given circum- 
stances. On the Italian side, it 
would seem now that the volume 
of opinion that would prefer to 
leave things as they stand is di- 
minishing. For, as good will in- 
creases, the question is more and 
more dominated by the funda- 
mental consideration of what is 
right and what is wrong. Certainly 
that consideration must in the long 
run prevail in the minds of Cath- 
olics, most certainly in the mind of 
the Pope. If—and this is certain— 
the existing situation is abnormal, 
therefore wrong, and if—and this 
is not certain, depending, first, on 
things not yet known and, secondly, 
on the illuminated judgment of the 
Supreme Pontiff—a regularization 


became possible by which the Pope 
should be able to carry out, with 
liberty and independence full and 
apparent to the world, the mission 
of salvation of souls entrusted to 
him by Almighty God, that would 
be right. And there is no question 
possible between what is right and 
what is wrong. 

And the same thing holds as re- 
gards Italy, if on a lower and less 
direct plane of moral reasoning. 
Here we have no illuminated single 
judgment, we have only that im- 
palpable thing, the good sense of 
the people influencing Government 
and Parliament. And we have also 
—what we do not find on the other 
side—a thousand considerations of 
purely worldly things in home and 
foreign policy, affairs and eventual- 
ities. These may operate in favor 
or in opposition. To take the most 
recent instance, France admitted 
openly that in renewing relations 
with the Holy See she was in- 
fluenced by the advantages she 
hoped to gain abroad and at home. 
Italy’s position is, of course, mark- 
edly different. Before passing to 
relations proper, she has first to 
regularize conditions, and _ this 
worldly problem that her Govern- 
ment has to consider is proportion- 
ately more complicated; it is a 
world problem too. 

It must be said again that there 
are no actual indications that Si- 
gnor Mussolini has any present in- 
tention of advancing from the fun- 
damental conception of “We are a 
Catholic nation” to such a difficult 
actuality as the settlement of the 
Roman Question, with a resultant 
concordat, represents; but, pre- 
suming that he were to determine 
to attack the old Question in the 
straightforward way in which he 
has attacked other problems, a very 
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straightforward form suggests it- 
self in which he could outline, be- 
fore the Italian deputies and the 
people they represent, the relation 
which their country should main- 
tain towards the Holy See: “No 
longer jailer, as you appeared in 


the eyes of much of the world in 


1870, but, in the eyes of all the 
world, honored and recognized pro- 
tector of the Supreme Pontiff, free 
and independent in the Vatican, 
and of such buildings and acres as 


he may consider satisfactory to 
hold and you agree that he hold, 
in sovereign possession.” 

In 1911 anticlericalism cracked; 
Constantine was commemorated in 
1912. The army of Maxentius was 
hurled off Ponte Milvio; Nathan 
fell from the Tarpeian Rock. Chris- 
tianity gained its freedom; religion 
comes back into its own again. “Jn 
hoc Signo vinces” ; “We are a Cath- 
olic nation.” Is it an exaggerated 
parallel? 


EASTER ODE. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Now all the lingering winter snows have gone 
Except the snow upon the cherry tree; 

The saplings put their lightest garments on; 
And, shimmering in the sun, 

Among the clover forages the bee. 


All things are joyous in the earth; 
_ The ancient woods grow young; 
The fluting bird renews its mirth, 
The casual weed its gold—but man is wrung 


With sudden sodden pain and feels the weight 
Of the unhappy world upon his shoulders. 
Yet ignorant of him are the leaves uncurled, 
And in the shrubs’ veins smolders 

Fire where the frost did sit of late. 
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Innocent of his woe, the butterfly 
Pursues his love beneath a careless sky; 
The wild rose wakens to a lyric world. 


IIT. 


Shall not these quickening roots, these budding trees 
In their unconscious sanities 

Be more than the prefiguring 

Of the exultant Spring? 

Shall not the wind-blown petals of the may 

Be read as sibyl’s leaves, as prophecies 

Of a rich Summer moving in the womb, 

And of a harvest at some destined day? 

The grain has fallen into the furrow and died; 

But now the wheat’s thin blades appear... . 

The grave gapes wide; 

And One more strong than the barred gates of doom 
Strides radiant from the tomb. 


IV. 


And even as the gravestones heave and burst 
And Life comes forth the conqueror of death, 
Pan lifts his disanointed head; the first 
Faint quivering whisper of his eager breath 
Plays lightly among the sighing river reeds. 
Now, now is his last terrible enemy slain, 
The enemy that vanquisheth 

The fragile flesh, the sentient clay— 

His might is made for ever vain, 

For in the dull earth stirs the seed 

That bears the joyous blossom of the Creed— 
It is the body’s resurrection day! 


Vv. 


The Dionysian chant becomes a hymn; 

And Bacchus fills the chalice for the Mass; 
And Ceres to the altar brings the corn, 

And Proserpine the wild flowers from the grass; 
And Venus lifts a lovelier brow: her dim 

And silent groves resound as pass, 

On this incredible morn, 

With shivering cymbals and a loud ram’s horn, 
The sylvan deities with eyes aglow, 

And choric priests of hoary mysteries, 

Who read at last aright the ecstasies 

Their turgid oracles could never know. 
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VI. 


For all the life they ever had 

Came only from faint hope— 

The misty light of dawn before the glad 

Sun raised himself above the mountain slope. 
Their symbols of flesh and corn and oil and wine 
Were but the symbols of a deeper thing 

Their hearts could then divine: 
As in the darkness grope 

The fumbling fibrous roots, 
Ere rise from mold the early tender shoots 
That cry abroad the coming of the Spring. 
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VII. 


But not a man can find again 

The road to that lost wild: 

For as in each of all the world of men 

Is hidden himself as he was when a child 
(Though faded memory cannot picture it), 
So pagan joy 

(Within the man the vanished boy!) 

Is mingled with the pulse of Christian blood. 
Nor can perverse or prying wit 

Discover, when it seeks joy otherwhere, 
Aught save the final horror of despair: 
The groves trod back by satyrs into mud. 


VIII. 


Ah! could we learn to contemplate afresh 
The clear unfathomable simplicities 

Of Bethlehem: the Word made flesh, 
And flesh united to the Word, 

Our hearts could read the further prophecies 
Of still profounder mysteries 

Than John in Patmos ever saw or heard. 
Lord, take our hearts again by storm! 
Break not Thy tomb alone, but ours! 

Let a new Easter rise 

Upon our long-sepultured eyes! 

Come, Lord, the spring is green and warm! 
O come, the little children gather flowers! 
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By M. 


T is so short a time ago since she 
gave me the rosary. She was 
then, as she is now, a figure of mys- 
tery. I do not know why she chose 
me of all who visited her for giving 
it. But I know that to me came re- 
sults that none who knew me at 
the time could have foretold. 
For years, a philosophic epicure, 
I had roamed the world as viewed 
preéminently through its literature. 
I had loved—oh, not the flesh or its 
convivial bowls, but the ripe lures 
of contemplation: the color, the 


contour, the purpose of the bowls. 
I had laughed, mocked, revered 
with Rabelais; had ranged with 


Faust to his victories of sin and 
expiation; had lingered in the 
deeper hues of speculation through 
the begemmed logic of Dante from 
purgatory to paradise; had stood, 
in philosophic despair, with Man- 
fred in his tower, viewing the sun 
of all the universe go down behind 
the hills; loved—I had loved the 
passions of other men, bequeathed 
to books. I had put forth sensitive 
fingers of thought to feel the pulses 
of their desires and had vicariously 
flamed and panted and waned 
through strange and wondrous con- 
fessionals. And material affairs, 
after a long pilgrimage, had become 
to me as naught. 

And I had known pain. One 
does not ecstatically deny—until 
one has learned—life, what life can 
give and can refuse to half-fed men. 
Time was, when I had believed the 
world was mine, and I had sung my 
song in glamoured gardens I had 


Hi. P. 


planted with my own young hands. 
I had trained roses to grow above 
my door, had taught the singing 
birds to answer to my call, and, 
latchstring ready for a welcome 
hand, had sat above my sill and 
waited One to come. I had awaited 
perfect love in human guise. Once, 
I had found Love’s features close, 
and had all but raised a caressing 
hand to meet his cheek. Then he 
had smiled and had passed by on 
swift feet, and my morning had be- 
come the noon of doubt, stripped of 
roses and of song. Then it was I 
grew to love—books, and the love 
histories of other women and men. 
And at length this later love, grown 
passionate, submerged and all but 
erased the pain. But in the process 
all nry own dreams passed beyond 
me with averted eyes. Sometimes, 
too poignantly, I still realized there 
had been an hour when my heart 
was a beautiful and fragrant 
thing. 

They called me a scholar, a 
femme savante. They listened to 
my words, disillusioning, passion- 
ate, ironical, eloquent in praise of 
sense,—of color, line, mass, design, 
fragrance, melody,—these things, 
these qualities, as altogether good 
and sufficing in themselves. And I 
gave my loyal acclaimers sincerely 
and freely all the recipes and com- 
pensations I had, as I thought, 
found. In a way, I loved these peo- 
ple who in their kindness had love 
for me. I thought I knew their 
pain, and their delights. I loved 
them the more in that, theoretically, 














I held for them a grist of nostrums 
and rewards. Ideas, I could fur- 
nish, tricked out exquisitely, yet 
still vicariously, as sense reality! 

Then came revolt and weariness, 
the hour when suddenly I knew 
that I had but robbed myself, de- 
liberately, of personal activity. 
Then came return of pain, far bit- 
terer than before. Hourly, inescap- 
ably. I now dwelt with Manfred 
in his tower, and vainly I called to 
Love, for one golden moment, to 
return. I longed for June, and be- 
held only Autumn’s deceptive fire. 
I desired roses, and held—a hand- 
ful of frost-hurt leaves, protesting 
and aflare. 

In days past, I had borne chil- 
dren, thus testifying to the powers 
and laws of nature and of life; but 
my children had gone forth from 
me in interests, forgetting me, 
thinking only to know themselves. 
They had no June to spare, of their 
young gifts, for me. 

Then, she who gave the rosary 
appeared before me. I say “ap- 
peared,” for to me she still lacks 
material reality. I recall her as the 
eyes and voice of tragedy, the 
spirit, not the body. Yet, as I 
know, she still appears among and 
in key with the careless and incon- 
gruous laity. 

She keeps a small perfect shop 
replete with treasures of antiquity. 
Draperies tone her walls to rich 
gloom; perfume curls wistfully in 
pale smoke from temple censers, 
pagan, Christian, sacred and pro- 
fane; wrought chairs and chests 
speak voluminous riddles to mod- 
ern eyes, and silks and shawls and 
tapestries whisper of corridors, far 
away in space and time, and of soft- 
toned inlays of porphyry and of 
gold. 


“See—this is fifteenth-century, 
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this sconce, so finely wrought. I 
brought it from Italy.” 

But then she noted, sensitively, I 
had no special interest there, and 
she turned away. 

Without desire to possess, ar- 
rested by no one thing more than 
another, I roamed among her 
wares, mentally classifying. For a 
moment 1 fingered a mute scarab, 
or an ancient and tiny saint in 
porcelain, or a jeweled box of san- 
dalwood that had belonged to a 
king of France, and finally I lin- 
gered before an empty carved-oak 
shrine, darkened by age, that had 
at some time, beside a country 
road, housed for mendicant, for 
peasant, for humble sinner, and for 
priest, Our Lady’s gentle, smiling 
figurine, to bless and to restore. 

“You like that?” her eyes as well 
as her lips asked of me. 

“Yes,” I said, “I do. But it is a 
tragedy, I think, that it should be 
here, so far from home and no 
longer a shrine. There is a story, 
I feel, in the beautiful carving and 
in the emptiness behind the doors. 
I think I hear the beating of the 
hearts that emptiness has at some 
time held.” 

“Is yours—the Church of Rome?” 
she questioned, hesitatingly. 

“No,” I replied. “I wear no label. 
I espouse no single Church, but I 
am a sort of member of every 
Church, in my sincere respect for 
what Churches mean to many 
people.” 

“Oh,” she said, strangely, and 
turned from me. 

“Wait,” I cried, “I’ve not been 
entirely sincere. I fear I am an 
zesthete, merely that. And zsthet- 
ically, I have a preference. I con- 
fess a keen personal love, always, 
for things symbolic of faith. It is 
for that reason Gothic art always 
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must seem to me the most pure of 
the arts in type: faith simplifies. 
I’m known as, and I call myself, a 
freethinker, but some day, I think, 
I shall even possess and hide from 
curious eyes and shall perhaps 
‘say,’ in my own way, the beads of 
a rosary. For the sake of consist- 
ency,—so much the estimates of 
others and one’s own professions 
weigh with us,—I have never pur- 
chased one. But some day, secretly, 
I may.” 

She approached me again, her 
dark eyes softened, yet alert. 

“I have one here,” she said, “a 
rosary. It was given to me. It is 
not for sale. I cannot—!I would not 
dare—use it. It shall be yours.” 

Impulsively, from a secret drawer 
of a dusty hand-carved escritoire of 
weathered oak, she took a small 
box of tooled silver and in it un- 
covered to my eyes the treasure 
that lies beside me here and now. 

“It has a story,” she offered 
quietly, as, silent and marveling, I 
lifted the rosary to the light from 
the box. “It belonged to a woman 
I once knew, knew very well— 
abroad. She was very beautiful, 
and had been a nun. She had 
taken the veil—while very young. 
She returned to—our world. She 
died, unsheltered by the garments 
of her Order, and when she died 
she cried out—I shall always hear 
her cry—that she must confess and 
be pardoned and say her prayers. 
With her last breath she begged— 
to be returned—to the Sisterhood, 
and she held her lips, in her pass- 
ing, to the silver cross. It had her 
—kiss. God—understands.” For 
a moment her voice failed, then she 
continued, almost practically: “It 
had been honored, greatly, this ro- 
sary. It had been blessed by the 


Pope. 


I groped, blindly, for suitable 
words. 

“Are you—of her faith?” I ven- 
tured, haltingly, and, as I hope, im- 
personally. 

“No—I—” 

I waited. In my embarrassment, 
it seemed long. 

“No—I had studied books, and I 
was satisfied with affairs outside 
religion. It was I who langhed—at 
her,—and in those days I had irony, 
the cruel wit of irony. It was I— 
and my brother—who drew her 
back to the world.” 

“And—he—?” 

“Loved winning her more than 
he loved her soul. He was a philo- 
sophic atheist, a scholar. She lived 
—only a little while. I never touch 
—her rosary—and so—” 

The beads, in themselves, are in- 
considerable—small, of dark green 
glass, the silver dim, and the cross 
thin and frail. But something—a 
thrill—just a touch or breath of it 
—brushed my fingers as I slipped 
the string into my bag; and as I 
passed out of the store and pro- 
ceeded along the street, unac- 
countably I felt that my head was 
bowed, my body little and shrunk- 
en and meek, and that my feet 
were slow and measured in their 
tread. 

But I must tell you of what con- 
cerns me more: the three miracles 
of speech from lips that had never 
before addressed me. 

When I returned from the dim 
and unusual shop to my home, I 
found my charwoman finishing her 
tasks of day’s labor. Without try- 
ing first to analyze my impulse, out 
of the penumbral gropings of my 
thinking, I spoke to her, pleasantly 
and even invitingly. 

“You’ve nearly finished—and 
early, too.” 
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“Yes,” she said, and then again, 
after a searching look at me, “yes.” 

I lingered. “Do you have far to 
go to your home?” I inquired. 

“I have no home,” she replied, 
unemotionally. “I’ve only a place 
to stay, for which—I pay.” She 
bent her head above the neatly 
piled household linen, snowy from 
her laundering, and brusquely dis- 
regarded me. 

I was rebuffed, and I felt myself 
accused. She had been coming to 
my house, each week, for upwards 
of a year, yet never earlier had I 
been inclined to stop beside or ques- 
tion her. That I had, by my negli- 
gence, sacrified the right to pursue 
conversation further, her actions 
now emphasized. But later, when 
she was leaving, I endeavored to 
press upon her somewhat more 
than her accustomed wage. She 
shook her head and refused the 
additional fee. She went on a few 
steps; then, after a second’s hesita- 
tion, she turned back toward me. 

“Missis,” she said, almost in 
apology, “you’ve always cut a circle 
with your feet around things like 
temptation, such things as comes to 
folks like me, but it’s temptation 
that makes folks honorable and 
pure, like as not, just the same. 
You don’t ever conquer it—till 
you’ve known it,—you can’t.—Some 
thing got hold of my feet and made 
me stop to tell ye that—I meant 
no offense. I guess ye want to do 
what’s right.” 

I watched her bowed form as it 
labored up the terrace steps, and 
with her—went all my nurtured 
and careful moral pride. Nor could 
I forget. 

In the morning I went, as I was 
accustomed, to be prepared for 
society, for in the afternoon I was 
to mingle with those who shuffle 


and play cards to win; but to-day, 
inexplicably, I studied the trained, 
expressionless features of the 
young woman who “did” my hair. 
Her face was a mask through 
which prying eyes were plainly for- 
bidden to peer. And yet she was 
fastidious in her attentiveness— 
fastidious, never obsequious. 

“What style of ‘do’ do you, your- 
self, prefer?” I queried. 

Her skilled swift fingers did not 
delay in their ministrations to me 
as, after a pause, she replied: 

“For myself? The simplest.” 

“But so do I,” I parried. “Why 
can I not wear mine as simply as 
you,—for, after all, I think I, too, 
like the ‘simplest’ best.” 

“It would not suit you,” she an- 
swered, quite deliberately. “Few 
women, nowadays, are free enough 
—to be simple. Women in society 
conform to fashion, to sanction, in 
everything, at least outwardly. 
They must do that, I suppose. But 
for us, you see, it doesn’t matter.” 

I was arrested by her words and 
puzzled. Was I not free? Did not 
my thoughts fly, at my bidding, 
anywhere, any way? Then and 
there, I probed: 

“And what does matter, do you 
think?” I smiled encouragement. 

“Well, perhaps, it’s the crown of 
thorns that matters—though I don’t 
know why, right now, I should put 
it that way—and to you. We girls 
have that, the crown of thorns, we 
girls who are known as ‘good,’ and 
under it we are free. You women 
of your world wear, first, orange 
blossoms, and then pearls, perhaps, 
in your hair—and always you've 
money to pay to have your hair ar- 
ranged. But—none of that really 
matters where there are real, hard 
things to bear, for those you love. 
While you wear the thorns, you see, 
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you’ve a heart and a soul, and a 
body, too, maybe, you can’t afford 
to sell for pearls and high-priced 
coiffures.—But excuse me—lI’ve 
talked too much. It was my faith 
that seemed to make me talk that 
way. You see—I believe it’s all got 
to be—the thorns—or you forget— 
to pray.” 

Without comment 
words, I said, hastily: 

“Brush out the heavy curl. Let 
it run naturally and lightly, please. 
I believe I can still wear it very 
much as I did when a girl, if I try, 
in a low simple coil.” She blushed. 
“It’s quite all right,” I assured her. 
“I’m not offended. I agree with 
everything you've said.” I glanced 
up quickly and caught the glint of 
tears in her eyes. 

That afternoon, I sent a substi- 
tute to play for me. I spent the 


upon her 


day restlessly, several times taking 
out and fingering the rosary. It 
had cast a spell upon me, yet it was 
so slight a thing, merely a mute 
string of inexpensive beads, with 
dulled silver links and a thin worn 


cross. My fingers dwelt upon the 
cross. ... 

In the evening, after dinner with 
my family, following a headlong 
and irreducible impulse, I slipped 
from my door and took a long and 
idle drive. Something—what was 
conscience, what was hope, what 
was the quest worthwhile?—com- 
pelled me to the need of cool skies 
and stars and aired spaciousness. 
But I came, at length, to the busi- 
ness thoroughfares of the city, 
where countless people passed and 
repassed, restless, gay,—or was it 
make-believe?—colorful, full of 
words and laughter, pointless, but 
insatiably vocal. I brought my car 
to parking at a curb and watched, 
for a time, the human stream. 


Near me a queer, shabby, old 
man was calling the first edition of 
a morning paper. I fell to spec- 
ulating upon him. Were there no 
children to care for him? Perhaps 
he could not endure that they 
should care for him. Perhaps he’d 
some one ill at home for whom his 
pennies provided. So suddenly had 
I become prone before suggestions 
from within that came unbidden 
and unsought! Why should I be 
waiting here, watching strange men 
and women swarm, thinking of this 
faded man—and fumbling in my 
bag for the touch of a rosary? 

But in a moment the definite im- 
pulse came—the desire to do some- 
thing for this man I’d never seen 
before. And it was a childish thing 
I did: I sought confectionery, a 
generous composition of it, and of- 
fered it silently as I placed my coin 
for a paper. 

With a quaint and charming 
courtesy, the old and shabby man 
took from a bottle beneath his 
shelf of papers a rose—the only 
one he had—and presented it to 
me. And as his eyes sought mine, 
he smiled. Suddenly, I was a child 
again, and he, a kindly, oldtime 
father. It had been years since I 
had known tears, but they came 
then. And I was unashamed of 
them. More precious than gold and 
rubies, beyond all price, was that 
rose. My fingers, pressing with 
rapture upon a chance thorn, trem- 
bled. Faintly I returned his smile. 
This rose he’d given me had blos- 
somed from a cross—the cross of a 
shabby, unknown man. 

“Thank you,” I said. But he had 
seen my tears, and he had read me 
with his father’s eyes. 

“It is a pleasure to give it to 
you,” he said. “You have need of 
it. There’s that in you that bids 
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me to say to you—those who throw 
the crosses from their shoulders— 
never know the pleasure of giving 
—roses. And thank you, lady, for 
the goodies—and your kind heart.” 

Then I who had long been men- 
tally superior and aloof, who had 
won no just victory over evil or 
sin, who had disavowed Gethsem- 
ane, who had refused my crown of 
thorns and thrown down my cross, 
retraced my way toward home. 

As I entered my door, something 
—perhaps it was my new humil- 
ity—went on soft glad feet before 
me. 

“Mother, where have you been?” 
A grown child of mine asked it of 
me, rallyingly. Then the laugh 


died, and she came swiftly to me 
and encircled me with an arm. Al- 
most at once, however, she pushed 
back from me and studied my face. 


“Why, you look as though—as 
though—you’d been saying your 
prayers,” she said, wonderingly. 
Then, to my surprise, she kissed 
me. A tender flame sped from her 
to me, and I felt other tender flames 
rushing, inarticulately, upon me 
from them all. I could say noth- 
ing—nothing that would explain. 
I thrust toward them—for their 
eyes to see—the rose I was carry- 
ing, and blundered in my words: 

“I have been—praying,” I said, 
“as far—as I know how.” 

Then, as I was mounting the 
stairs to my rooms, the grown 
child who had so swiftly come to 
meet me now called after me— 
God, I am grateful to Thee for 
that !— 

“We love you, Mother dear!— 
You are coming downstairs again, 
are you not?” 
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IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
feels confident that he is the 
proper kind of man to investigate 
psychical phenomena. He presents 
his own credentials: “All my life I 
have been an open-air man. I have 
boxed and played football. I have 
driven my own car in an interna- 
tional automobile race. I spent my 
youth on a whaler in the Arctic 
seas. I have been often under fire.” 
So he asks with assurance, “Would 
you pick me out as the kind of man 
who loses his critical faculties in a 
medium’s dark room?”* 

To that question, the answer is, 
“Probably, yes!” The qualifications 
of an athlete may, perhaps, guar- 
antee a man against hysteria, but 
they do not safeguard him from 
being duped by charlatans. Ath- 
letes are generally simple, sincere, 
unsuspicious. Their “critical fac- 
ulties” are usually undeveloped. 
They are notoriously not of the 
skeptical sort. Rather they are in- 
clined to be superstitious. They be- 
lieve in “luck,” and “hoodoos,” and 
“mascots,” and “jinxes.” Some of 
them, like Sir Arthur, even believe 
in fairies. The two men in all 
America who could be most easily 
deceived by a medium, at a séance 
in the dark, are (I would say, at a 
venture) “Babe” Ruth and Jack 
Dempsey. To tell the truth, an 

14merican Magazine, September, 1922. 


“open-air” man is out of his ele- 
ment in the close atmosphere of a 

medium’s chamber. Therefore, Sir 

Arthur’s list of his many accom- 
plishments is interesting and edi- 
fying, but not convincing, to one 
who seeks an expert in psychical 
research. 

It is significant that, in summa- 
rizing his accomplishments as an 
investigator of mysterious problems, 
Sir Arthur has omitted the fact 
that he is the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes. There are those who 
imagine that the author of good de- 
tective stories must be a good de- 
tective himself. But the cruel fact 
is that Sherlock Holmes, prince of 
story-book detectives, would be a 
failure if assigned to run down a 
criminal in real life. No one will be 
silly enough to ask Conan Doyle, 
on his next visit to New York, to 
apply the methods of Sherlock 
Holmes to the discovery of the mur- 
derers of “Dot” King, or Louise 
Lawson, or Joseph B. Elwell. We 
have a hundred of these murder 
mysteries in the great city. If 
Conan Doyle could solve but one of 
them, the police would forgive him 
for all the contempt he has poured 
upon their “profession” through 
the lips of the omniscient and in- 
fallible Holmes. Until then, he 
must be patient with us if we con- 
tinue to doubt that either athletic 
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prowess or the power to create an 
imaginary detective will enable one 
to distinguish fact from fraud at a 
spiritualistic séance. 

Nor am I particularly impressed 
with the notion that scientists or 
psychologists make good investi- 
gators of mediums. With all due 
esteem for Professors Lodge, Hys- 
lop, Wallace, Flammarion, Richet, 
and the rest, I think if I were going 
into a dark room to witness spir- 
itistic happenings, I would rather 
have a policeman than a professor 
for companion. And when I say 
“policeman,” I do not mean the 
usual “cop,” whom one sees on the 
street—big, burly, bovine, saunter- 
ing along his beat, jovially greeting 
his friends, twirling his “billy” 
playfully, whistling a bit of a tune, 
chuckling babies under the chin— 
in a word, a Conan Doyle sort of 


policeman. Crimes are done under 
the nose of such as these. Boy 
bandits, and even girl bandits, snap 
their fingers in the face of these 
slow-moving, slow-thinking, good- 


natured fellows. No, when I say 
“policeman,” I mean one of another 
type, a natural-born sleuth, cold- 
blooded, cynical, skeptical, with 
long experience in the devious ways 
of crooks. Still better might be a 
newspaper reporter, an habitué of 
the police courts, who would give 
his eyeteeth for a good story and 
ten years of his life for a “scoop.” 
This is the sort of fellow who cares 
nothing for the etiquette of the 
séance parlor, or the ritual of the 
trade; who is not too dignified to 
sneak under the table to see what 
the medium is doing with her feet, 
and who will, if he gets a chance, 
feel around in the dark for the elec- 
tric light switch, and throw it on at 
the most embarrassing moment. 
It was one of this ilk who first ex- 


posed the famous Palladino, great- 
est of modern “mediums,” who had 
played her tricks undetected by a 
hundred learned but gullible pro- 
fessors. 

Best of all, in the séance chamber, 
would be a “magician.” But it 
seems to be considered unsports- 
manlike to havea magician at hand 
where a medium is performing. Not 
long ago, The Scientific American 
invited a group of investigators to 
be present at the testing of a me- 
dium. Among the guests was 
Harry Houdini, the celebrated “ma- 
gician.” He turned out to be an 
enfant terrible. The medium was 
detected in fraud, and when the 
Committee, doubtless with excellent 
reasons, delayed announcing that 
fact, Houdini impetuously called 
up the newspapers and “spilled” the 
story, to the apparent discomfiture 
of the experts. The Chairman an- 
nounced that Houdini would not be 
invited again. 

Yet Houdini has a right to be on 
such a committee. He has been 
studying “psychic” phenomena for 
over twenty-five years. He has, on 
occasion, played the part of a 
“psychic,”—as a hoax. At an enter- 
tainment aboard an Atlantic liner, 
he answered Theodore Roosevelt’s 
question, “Where was I last Christ- 
mas?” by drawing a map of “The 
River of Doubt,” and indicating the 
precise spot, much to the amaze- 
ment of the ex-president, who at 
that time had published nothing 
about his South American trip, and 
had shown no maps to anyone. Just 
by way of good measure, the map 
was signed by William T. Stead, 
who was lost on the Titanic. “Is it 
really done by spirits?” exclaimed 
Mr. Roosevelt. “Yes,” said Houdini, 
with a wink. In all seriousness, the 
famous magician has asked seven 
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men, now deceased, who were in- 
terested in psychic research, to 
send him a message from beyond, 
if possible. He has received none. 
He stands ready at any time to du- 
plicate with legerdemain any 
“spiritistic” phenomena. Between 
Conan Doyle, the big good-natured, 
soft hearted, open-air Irish athlete, 
and Houdini, the wizard, I should 
choose Houdini as one who would 
retain his “critical faculties” in the 
dark room. 


Il. 


However, this is all a priori. Let 
us rather consider a few facts 
which demonstrate the unscientific, 
credulous nature of the man who 
has made himself a propagandist 
of spiritism. Just before embarking 
on a recent tour to Australia and 
New Zealand, he had a sitting with 
a medium, “good Evan Powell, 
who came down (from London to 
Devonshire) to give me a last 
séance.” “I had the joy,” he con- 
tinues, “of a few last words with 
my arisen sen. He blessed me on 
my mission and assured me that I 
would bring solace to bruised 
hearts. The words he uttered were 
a quotation from my London speech 
at which the medium had not been 
present, nor had a verbatim account 
ef it appeared anywhere at that 
time! It was one more sign of how 
closely our words and actions are 
noted from the other side.” 

This is doubtless very touching. 
But might not a moderately critical 
reader ask if the medium could 
have had a messenger at the Lon- 
don speech? Is it unthinkable that 
a London medium, had, in antici- 
pation of a séance, obtained a few 
sentences from a public speech by 
the most famous of all propagan- 


dists of spiritualism? These simple 
questions seem not to have oc- 
curred to the one who is so sure of 
his “critical faculties”! I will not, 
however, insist further upon this 
pathetic incident of the alleged col- 
loquy of the bereaved father with 
his departed son. Any further dis- 
cussion of such a subject would be 
cruel. When Sir Oliver Lodge ex- 
posed his broken heart, in the piti- 
able account of his communication 
with his boy Raymond, who, like 
Doyle’s son, was killed in the Great 
War, one friendly reviewer said, 
“Patriotism stifles the voice of criti- 
cism.” So, when Conan Doyle, with 
most engaging disingenuousness, 
though with doubtful propriety, in- 
vites the world to listen to his talks 
with his dead boy, we may only 
say, “Sympathy stifles criticism,” 
and pass on to cases where a deep 
and sacred emotion is not involved. 

Sir Arthur, however, seems to 
have no scrupulous regard for do- 
mestic privacy. He tells that he has 
talked, not only with his son, but 
with his mother, from beyond the 
grave. And he says, with the inno- 
cence of an imaginative child, that 
he has heard angels singing “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” in his 
children’s nursery. Also, he does 
not hesitate to tell rather intimate 
things concerning himself. It 
seems that he suffers occasionally 
from insomnia. But he has a rem- 
edy—prayer. Now, it is only too 
scandalously true that prayer some- 
times acts as a soporific (a great 
many persons will testify that they 
fall asleep over their prayers), but 
it seems that when Conan Doyle 
prays for sleep, he is actually an- 
zsthetized. He says that, on such 
occasions, he experiences “a very 
distinct pungent smell of ether, 
coming in waves from the outside.” 
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He has also prayed against mos- 
quitoes. But, rather oddly, he 
prayed only that his face be spared. 
In consequence, he says, “Though 
my hands were like boxing gloves, 
and my neck was all swollen, there 
was not a mark upon my face.” The 
story reminds me, somehow, of a 
conversation I heard between a 
mother and her boy: “Didn’t I tell 
you to wash your face?” said 
Mother. “No, you didn’t,” an- 
swered Sonny; “you only told me 
to wash my hands.” It would seem 
that Sir Arthur’s benefactor from 
the spirit world ought not to have 
taken the poor man’s prayer with 
such cussed literalness. 


III. 


Sir Arthur has a very curious no- 
tion about the soul. He explains 
that “the soul is a complete dupli- 
cate of the body, resembling it even 
in the smallest particulars of out- 
line and color. In life the two are 
commingled. At death they divide. 
The eye cannot see the soul (gen- 
erally) after the division, but the 
camera can.” Apparently, then, 
Doyle’s famous spirit photographs 
are not of risen bodies, but of souls 
which after death retain the form 
and color of the body, and not only 
of the body but of the clothing. 
Sometimes, it would seem, the cloth- 
ing is suspiciously anachronistic. 
Sir Arthur himself records that at a 
séance in Australia, an ancient 
Assyrian hand wore a modern 
starched cuff. But, ordinarily, the 
style of the clothing, as well as the 
shape of the body, is as unchanging 
as the soul. Some of us will not be 
any too well pleased to learn these 
facts. Think of wearing collars and 
cuffs, and trousers (apparently the 
same pair), for all eternity. As for 


the form of the body, some of us 
are not so proud of our figure that 
we would care to keep it forever. 
To tell the truth, we have grown 
careless about the “daily dozen”; 
we have convexities where there 
should be concavities, and vice 
versa. We are stooped and round- 
shouldered, and even a trifle lop- 
sided. We are like G. K. Chester- 
ton’s man who had a funny shape— 
“too fat in one place, too thin in 
another.” But hitherto we had 
hoped to get a more graceful body 
in the resurrection. It is discon- 
certing to learn that we shall retain 
for eternity the shape we have 
when we die. 

Conan Doyle claims that he has 
“the most wonderful psychic photo- 
graphs ever shown in the world.” 
He has exhibited them at his lec- 
tures everywhere. But when he 
was challenged by a New York 
photographer, who declared that he 
could produce, by trickery, equally 
fine “spirit” photographs, Doyle 
paid no attention to the challenge. 
Mrs. Doyle, speaking for her hus- 
band, deelared, apparently with 
some warmth, that Sir Arthur 
would not accept the challenge or 
“that of any other publicity seeker.” 
This is odd, because in his book, 
The Wanderings of a Spiritualist,? 
he relates that he did accept a chal- 
lenge from a photographer in 
Sydney, N. S. W. If in Sydney, 
why not in New York? If he favors 
some unknown in the antipodes, 
why not accept the challenge of the 
well-known and perfectly reputable 
Scientific American, which offers a 
large money prize for any spiritistic 
phenomenon or any “spirit” photo- 
graph produced under test condi- 
tions? 

The lofty scorn with which Sir 

2Collins’s edition, p. 160. 
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Arthur declares that, while he has 
great esteem for the editor and the 
scientists connected with The 
Scientific American, he cannot bring 
himself to apply for the prize be- 
cause their offer “serves only as a 
summons for swindlers,” is rather 
unconvincing. Sir Arthur should be 
eager to show that there is at least 
one who is no swindler. He should 
be able to produce an honest and 
efficient medium. And I dare say 
that if his chosen medium passed 
the test, the victory would do the 
cause more good than trips around 
the world and lectures to miscella- 
neous and indiscriminating audi- 
ences. Meanwhile, until he, or some 
one equally well-known, produces 
photographs under test conditions, 
for some accredited scientific so- 
ciety, skeptics will continue to think 
that his collection, no matter how 
“wonderful,” has been palmed off 
on him by adepts at substitution. 
If a prestidigitator can remove our 
watch from our pocket without our 
knowing it, even though we are 
looking directly at him in broad 
daylight, if slate-writing charlatans 
ean exchange our slates for their 
own, before our own eyes, it is not 
inconceivable that a medium can 
substitute trick photographic plates 
before the eyes of a man who sees 
fairies, hears angels sing, prays for 
ether to come in the window to put 
him to sleep, and obtains immunity 
from mosquito bites on his face by 
the miraculous intervention of an 
unnamed supernatural power. 


IV. 


But, indeed, Sir Arthur has not 
merely an unscientific unconcern 
about fraudulent mediums. He ac- 
tually defends, excuses, and cham- 
pions some who have been detected 


in fraud. At a séance held in Lon- 
don, at the suggestion of Mr. Wilson 
Young of the London Saturday Re- 
view, Mr. Young became suspicious 
that the various spirit voices were 
proceeding from the mouth of a 
person present in the flesh. He 
reached out his hand in the dark 
and touched the broad end of a 
trumpet that had been placed upon 
the floor before the lights were 
turned down, but that seemed to be 
floating through the air as the vari- 
ous voices were heard. When Mr. 
Young touched the large end of the 
trumpet, he felt that it was sup- 
ported at the other end. At the 
same moment, the trumpet was left 
in his grasp. He lifted it carefully 
over the heads of one of the sitters, 
and placed it on the floor behind 
Conan Doyle’s chair. There were 
no more spirit voices that afternoon. 
The séance was abruptly closed, and 
the lights were turned on. As the 
party left the house, Mr. Young ex- 
plained to one lady who had been 
particularly excited and moved by 
the spirit voices, “I must tell you 
that the voice you heard was not 
your mother’s but the medium’s.” 

Sir Arthur was furious, and 
wrote a long letter of protest to The 
Saturday Review, accusing Mr. 
Young of “conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman.” “It is really your want 
of knowledge and experience,” he 
said, “which you are exposing. If 
you would appreciate that this is a 
deep matter, and that it is impos- 
sible that a tyro could solve at first 
glance what has baffled so many 
thousands, you would have gained 
the beginnings of wisdom! Even 
mental want of harmony can spoil 
a séance!” Rather a stinging re- 
buke for one who simply touched 
the trumpet and put it back on the 
floor where it had been placed be- 
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fore the room was darkened! But 
the mediums, like Sir Arthur, are 
very easily offended. They make 
their own conditions; they turn out 
the lights; they demand that thé 
sitters shall not stir from their 
chairs; and if anyone so much as 
mentally disconcerts them, they 
call off the séance. A professional 
magician would be ashamed to take 
such advantage of his audience. 

If we compare the timidity of Sir 
Arthur with the cold-bhoodedness 
of truly scientific investigators, we 
may see why he will have nothing 
to do with the latter. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a newspaper account of 
one of the sittings at the office of 
The Scientific American. A certain 
George Valentine, one of “the best 
mediums in the country,” was try- 
ing for the $2,500 prize offered by 
The Scientific American: 


“The staff proceeded in the mat- 
ter with a certain practical cold- 
ness. They set luminous buttons 
on the walls, invisible from Mr. 
Valentine’s chair, but visible from 
certain others. If a body passed in 
front of the button, naturally its 
light would be obscured. They 
also placed the medium’s chair 
above an electrical apparatus which 
caused a light to show in another 
room so long as a person remained 
sitting in the chair. If no one sat 
in the chair the light would go out. 
Stenographers in the same adjoin- 
ing room took down the ejacula- 
tions of spirits and the words of the 
medium, watched the light con- 
nected with the chair and timed 
the periods when it failed to burn, 
etc. The buttons were obscured, 
the light went out, fifteen times. 
The voices of spirits and the fail- 
ure of the light to burn coincided. 
The implication was that in order 


to do his work as a ghost-maker the 
medium had to leave his chair, al- 
though he had promised not to do 
so. He did not win The Scientific 
American prize.” 


This is the kind of investigation 
which Conan Doyle avoids, and 
which he stigmatizes as “liable to 
serve only as a summons to swin- 
dlers.” To the uninitiated it would 
seem that such a séance would be a 
deterrent of swindlers, after the 
first two or three have been ex- 
posed. 


V. 


On his visit to Australia, Sir Ar- 
thur was particularly impressed 
with the work of an “apport” me- 
dium named Bailey. It is Bailey’s 


specialty to transport all sorts of 
objects, large and small, old and 


new, living and dead, from one part 
of the globe to another, instantane- 
ously and invisibly. They “pass 
through the walls, and are pre- 
cipitated down upon the table.” It 
must be some table, for Bailey has 
produced, from the ends of the 
earth, according to Sir Arthur, 
“eighty-seven ancient coins, eight 
live birds, eighteen precious stones, 
one hundred Babylonian tablets, 
with legible inscriptions in Assyr- 
ian, some of them cylindrical, with 
long histories upon them, one Ara- 
bic newspaper, one leopardskin, 
four bird’s nests, one shark, as well 
as unnumbered Chinese school- 
books, mandarin’s buttons, tropical 
birds,” and other curious and ex- 
otic things. Only a few familiar 
objects seem to be missing. Those 
who remember the old “sleight-of- 
hand” performances will miss the 
rabbits, and the roses tumbling out 
of nowhere, filling up the stage and 
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overflowing into the orchestra pit. 
Nor is there any mention of grand 
pianos or elephants floating over 
the heads of the audience. Indeed, 
the animal exhibit might have been 
more complete. For, although a 
shark was present, no “goat” is 
mentioned. Perhaps, after ll, 
there was a “goat” at the meeting, 
but naturally Sir Arthur would not 
recognize that fact. 

It seems that Bailey was exposed 
in France in 1910. “The curious,” 
says Sir Arthur, “will find the al- 
leged exposure [italics mine] in 
‘Annals of Psychical Science,’ Vol. 
IX.” But the exposure in Paris 
naturally does not interfere with 
his performances in Melbourne. 
There are ten thousand miles be- 
tween the two places. 

Besides, Sir Arthur says that the 
exposure was unsatisfactory, and 
he explains why. Amongst the ob- 
jects produced in the Parisian test 
were two birds, supposed to have 
come from some remote continent. 
But a bird-seller in Paris deposed 
on oath that he had sold Bailey 
three such birds in a cage. Bailey 
denied that he had bought the birds, 
and supported his denial by declar- 
ing that he knew nothing of the 
French language and that he had 
no French money. This satisfies 
Sir Arthur, aad his satisfaction is 
corroborated by the fact, as he says, 
that “only two birds were pro- 
duced, and no cage. Where was 
the other bird, and where was the 
cage, if the bird-seller spoke true!” 
This annihilating query quite dem- 
onstrates that the open-air man had 
not lost his “critical faculties” in 
the passage to Australia. 

Doyle took one of the Assyrian 
tablets home to London, and 
showed it to experts in the British 
Museum. The experts declared it 


a forgery, and said that quantities 
of such “fakes” are produced by 
certain Jews in a suburb of Bagdad. 
But this information did not dis- 
concert Sir Arthur. He explains 
that “to the transporting agency, it 
is at least possible that the forgery, 
steeped in recent human magnet- 
ism, is more capable of being han- 
dled than the original, taken from 
a mound.” 

Surely, Conan Doyle is a resolute 
believer. His faith remains un- 
shaken in the face of exposures and 
forgeries. He not only tolerates but 
defends a lying medium, or at least 
he condones the lie, because, as he 
says, “one has to remember that 
physical mediumship has no con- 
nection, one way or the other, with 
personal character, any more than 
the gift of poetry.” 

A tendency to tolerate and to 
forgive a lying medium, and a will- 
ingness to trust the liar again and 
again, is noticeable in other, and 
more “scientific,” investigators 
than Conan Doyle. Even the great- 
est mediums have been detected in 
fraud. But certain members of 
psychical research societies con- 
tinue to trust them. In addition, 
they sometimes show a curious 
mixture of guilelessness and inge- 
nuity in explaining why they still 
believe a liar. They say, for exam- 
ple, that a medium in a trance does 
not know and therefore is not re- 
sponsible for any fraud that may be 
committed; or they introduce the 
scientific hypothesis of dual per- 
sonality, and declare that the good 
personality must not be blamed for 
what the evil personality does, any 
more than Dr. Jekyll should be 
blamed for the doings of Mr. Hyde; 
or they explain that mediums are 
generally simple persons, perhaps 
peasants, who have little or no 
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realization of the meaning of a lie 
or the seriousness of deceit. Most 
strangely, they are disposed to be- 


lieve a medium when he testifies in las 


his own behalf, but to discredit his 
testimony when he makes a con- 
fession of guilt. The Fox sisters, 
for example, deceived two conti- 
nents and set the world by the ears 
for a whole generation. Then they 
publicly and solemnly swore that 
all their phenomena were fraud- 
ulent. Later they retracted the 
confession, even though it had been 
made under oath. A medium 
named Blackman, says Richet, told 
how he deceived Gurney, Myers, 
Podmore, Sidgwick, and Barrett, 
the greatest investigators in the his- 
tory of psychical research. The 
celebrated “Eva” (Marthe Béraud, 
Richet’s particular protégée) told a 
lawyer that she had tricked at the 
Villa Carmen (Richet’s home). 
Later on she denied this. Eusapia 
Palladino created a big stir amongst 
professors, until, to use the strong 
phrase of F. Scott Schiller, she suf- 
fered “a very handsome and com- 
plete exposure.”* A famous Amer- 
ican medium, Keeler, who for years 
was a favorite with congressmen 
and senators and ambassadors at 
Washington, received “annihilating 
exposure.” 

“Miller, Bailey, Mrs. Williams, 
Eldred, Sambor, and A. Roth have 
all been exposed,” says M. Richet.* 
“Eldred had an armchair in which 
he had collected a whole arsenal of 
trick ‘properties.’ The photog- 
rapher Boursnell, although he had 
the support of W. T. Stead, was 
convicted of cheating. So likewise 
was the French photographer 
Buguet, though simple-minded per- 


8Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Art. “Psychical Research.” 
4Thirty Years of Psychical Research, p. 456. 


sons, even after his trickeries had 
been exposed, persisted in believing 
in the genuineness of these phan- 
oms. Mrs. Williams was un- 
masked at a séance in Paris; there 
were found on her various things 
used to simulate phantoms, as in 
Eldred’s case. Sambor’s case is 
very strange; one of the friends of 
Petrovo Solovovo was actually his 
accomplice, though seemingly an 
honourable man. According te 
Grasset, Ebstein made up a phan- 
tom with a painted doll. 

“Bailey, who claimed to make 
‘apports’ of living birds, was caught 
at Grenoble buying the flame-col- 
oured birds that he was supposed to 
bring from India by magical means. 
Maddock was condemned for cheat- 
ing. I was able to show up Anna 
Roth who brought’ concealed 
flowers. Before the séance she 
weighed one hundred and sixteen 
pounds, but only one hundred and 
fourteen afterwards; the weight of 
the flowers she brought was two 
pounds. Maxwell cites the very 
suspicious cases of Mrs. Wood and 
Lemb. 

“Haxby cheated impudently. I 
could heap up cases if need 
were.” 

Conan Doyle replies to such 
facts as these with an act of faith. 
He thinks that a medium, even 
though a liar, may produce bona 
fide phenomena, just as an immoral 
poet may write genuine poetry! 
And M. Richet explains, again and 
again in his large volume, Thirty 
Years of Psychical Research, that 
deceit does not destroy the validity 
of psychical phenomena, and that 
it merely proves nothing but the 
mental frailty of mediums. And he 
adds naively, “A curious volume 
might be written on the pseudo- 
confessions of mediums.” To me it 
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would seem that mediums once 
proved fraudulent are scientifically 
useless forever after. A liar may 
lie at any moment. 

Sir Arthur has a curious and 
novel view, not only of the lies of 
mediums, but of lying in general. 
In the same volume wherein he tells 
the story of his Australian séances 
and lectures, he speaks of De 
Rougemont, the celebrated traveler, 
who is thought by many to be a 
French Munchausen. Doyle doubts 
that De Rougemont deserves such a 
reputation. And he explains inno- 
cently, “Either he is a liar, in which 
case he is, beyond all doubt, the 
most realistic writer of adventure 
since Defoe, or else he speaks the 
truth, in which case he is a great 
explorer. I see no possible avoid- 


ance of this dilemma, so that which- 
ever way you look at it, the man 


deserves credit.” Now this conclu- 
sion is evidently very kindly, and 
it makes us admire Doyle’s charity. 
But we must insist that such serene 
indifference to the question of 
whether a fact is a fact, indeed, or 
only a bit of romantic imagination, 
is quite out of place in an investi- 
gator of psychic phenomena. An in- 
vestigater should have a fierce love 
of truth and a fiery hatred of a lie. 


VI. 


But why labor the proof of Conan 
Doyle’s childish simplicity and 
credulity? Let us have only one 
more instance of it. He was speak- 
ing at a luncheon given in his honor 
by the spiritualists of London. The 
company numbered two hundred 
and ninety persons, chosen, ob- 
viously, because of their sympathy 
with the cause of spiritualism. In 
the midst of his address, Sir Arthur, 
“with a sudden impulse, called 


upon those in the audience who 
were prepared to swear that they 
had actually spoken face to face 
with friends or relatives who had 
passed over, to stand up and tes- 
tify.” Two hundred and fifty out 
of the two hundred and ninety 
arose. “It was wonderful,” says 
Doyle. But even the gentlest skeptic 
might ask, “How did the other forty 
get in to a ‘hand-picked’ spiritualist 
luncheon party?” 

Like all sincere _ spiritualists, 
Doyle is not only gullible; he has 
lost all sense of the ridiculous. For 
example: he permitted to be printed 
in the newspapers of the world 
the following sentences spoken to 
him, he says, by Lord Northcliffe’s 
spirit: 

“Only a wave of spiritual reform 
can save the world.” 

“The American people are too 
busy.” 

“When men lose wisdom, they in- 
vite disaster.” 

These banalities remind us of 
nothing so much as Hamlet’s report 
to Horatio of what his father’s 
ghost had told him, “There’s ne’er 
a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
but he’s an arrant knave,” and 
Horatio’s reply, “There needs no 
ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
to tell us this.” 


VII. 


Finally, let us see what Sir 
Arthur has to say of the Christian 
religion,—for, of course, he con- 
fronts Christianity at every step, in 
his “Wanderings,” physical and 
mental. 

It is his opinion that “Christian- 
ity has stagnated and degener- 
ated.”* And the stagnation and de- 
generacy occurred very early: “The 


SWanderings of a Spiritualist, p. %1. 
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process was completed about the 
end of the third century.”* By that 
time (to change the metaphor) “the 
ling thing had set into a petri- 
faction.” Now the reason of the 
stagnation, degeneracy, and petri- 
faction was that, “at that time 
there was a conflict between the 
priest with his ritual, and the 
medium without any. The con- 
flict split the early Christian 
Church and ended in the complete 
victory of the ritual, which meant 
the extinction not only of the me- 
dium, but of the living, visible, spir- 
itual forces, which he represented. 
Flowers, music, incense, architec- 
ture all tried to fill the gap, but the 
soul of the thing had gone out of 
it. . . . Only now does the central 
fire begin to glow once more 
through all the ashes that have been 
heaped above it.” 

How the Christian Church con- 
trived to exist for sixteen centuries 
after “the living, visible, spiritual 
force became extinct,” and “the 
soul had gone out of it,” and 
it had become “petrified,” and 
“covered with ashes,” Conan Doyle 
does not explain. It is a pity 
that he suggests such a question 
without stopping to answer it. 
But now, he says, the life is com- 
ing back and the flame is being 
fanned. One might hope that the 
newer and purer form of religion 
would emphasize the main feature 
of primitive Christianity. But un- 
fortunately the original and essen- 
tial Christian teaching, the divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ, is not to be re- 
vived. For, says Doyle, “The spir- 
itualistic movement, so far as it is 
an organized religion, has taken a 
purely Unitarian turn. That is, 
spiritualists value Christ as a great 
psychic, but they are Unitarians 

slbid., p. 136. 


with a breadth of vision which in- 
cludes Christ, Krishna, Buddha 
and all the other great spirits whom 

has sent to direct different lines 
of spiritual evolution.” Further- 
more, “it is undeniable that the or- 
ganized spiritualist does not accept 
vicarious atonement or original 
sin.” As for those texts of Scrip- 
ture which teach the divinity of 
Christ, atonement, and original 
sin, Doyle cavalierly sweeps them 
away with the facile remark, “The 
New Testament has been doctored 
again and again in order to square 
the record of the Scriptures with 
the practice of the Church.” 

And he makes his profession of 
faith—and of unfaith: “Personally, 
I accept the view of the organized 
Spiritual religion, for it removes the 
difficulties whieh formerly stood be- 
tween me and the whole Christian 


system.” 


So! Spiritualism, with its dark 
rooms, its knocks and table-tipping, 
its banjos and phosphorescent faces, 
its graphophone selections and its 
vociferous “Nearer My God to 
Thee,” smothering the sound of the 
creaking machinery, its multitudi- 
nous’ charlatans, picking the 
pockets and harrowing the hearts 
of bereaved worshipers who gather 
in the hope of receiving a message 
from dear departed relatives,—all 
this humbug “removes the difficul- 
ties” of the Christian Faith! How 
truly has Pascal said “O vous in- 
crédules, les plus crédules!’’ 

There is an old story of a French- 
man who had lost his Catholic 
Faith, and was asked by an Evan- 
gelistic woman, “Which of the sects 
have you joined?” He answered, 
“Madame, I confess that I have lost 
my faith, but I have not yet lost my 
reason.” Poor Doyle has lost every- 
thing. He cannot believe Jesus 
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Christ, but he can believe Bailey. 
He eannot believe the Bible, but he 
can believe that angels sing “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” in the 
nursery. He attacks those who 
“doctored” the New Testament, but 
he defends those who are proved 
liars at a séance. He cannot ac- 
cept the teaching of the infallible 
Church, but he believes a battalion 
of spiritualists who swear that they 
have seen the dead, face to face. A 
score of times in one volume, per- 
haps a thousand times on the plat- 
form, he has roundly berated 


bishops and priests and ministers, 
and has recorded vulgar and stupid 
stories of Chinese mediums who 


ridicule belief in redemption 
through Jesus Christ, yet he com- 
plains bitterly of the narrow-mind- 
edness of ministers who retaliate 
and declare that his lectures are 
responsible for a great increase of 
superstition among simple people. 
Yet, as far as we Catholics are con- 
cerned, there is in our hearts more 
pity than indignation for Conan 
Doyle. The harm that he is doing 
to others probably can never be un- 
done. But we pray that God may 
take pity on him because of his 
simplicity, show him that he is 
being deceived and exploited by 
charlatans, and bring him back to 
the Faith of his fathers. 





RESURRECTION. 


By MarGaret Top RITTER. 


THERE is a garden, cool and dim, 

Where Spring goes reverently each year, 
Where Spring, the ever, young and dear, 
Returns with sweet, low-throated hymn. 


With tulip and anemone, 

With hymns and rituals of praise, 
Sweet Spring, possessed of golden days, 
Returns unto Gethsemane. 





THE RELIGION OF GIOVANNI PAPINI. 


By PaoLo ARCARI. 


Translated by M. Cimino-King. 


HE publication of The History 

of Christ was, beyond all 
doubt, the most important event in 
the Italian world of letters in 1921. 
The subject matter and the deep 
interest it evoked have claimed for 
this book an important place in 
the spiritual crisis of post-war 
Europe. The author has, indeed, 
attained a well-merited success, 
after twenty years of stormy liter- 
ary achievement: 1902-1922. His 
output during these years has 
amounted to about ten volumes, all 
successful, even though little known 
as compared with The History of 
Christ. Hence it is meet to give 
careful and unbiased consideration 
to the conversion of G. Papini, its 
first impulse, and its course; to 
mark its inner workings; and to 
discover wherein lies the universal 
interest it has awakened. Hence 
the queries: How great was Papini’s 
antagonism to Christ? What ex- 
ternal agency influenced his con- 
version? 

Almost of an age with Papini, I 
lived for a time in the same prov- 
ince. I remember distinctly the 
popular anticlericalism of Tuscany 
towards the end of the last century. 
It broke out in the theaters during 
the performance of Inquisition 
dramas; it was fostered by novels 
and illustrated serials concerning 
the martyrs of free thought and the 
crimes of the popes. It expressed 


I. 


itself in the numerous civil funerals, 
for which certain towns provided 
special hearses bearing Masonic 
emblems. It had succeeded in sup- 
pressing in many families Christian 
names, the names of baptism, and 
in substituting pagan names from 
classical tragedies: a herb-vendor 
would answer to Clytemnestra; the 
cobbler round the corner, to Aga- 
memnon—all of which had a com- 
ical ring on my northern Italian 
ear. 

Among these unbelievers Papini 
spent a sad and solitary childhood. 
“My father was an atheist and a 
republican, and as the son of an 
atheist I owe to the existing pop- 
ular irreligious apologetics the fact 
of being a man for whom God had 
never existed. For me God never 
died for he had never lived in my 


. soul.” 


The first book he asked for and 
read, on the occasion of a stealthy 
visit to a public library, the Eden 
of his imagination, was a Darwin 
by Canestrini. His self-training 
naturally followed the bent of his 
father’s mentality. On the other 
hand, the latter’s atheism was not 
to be taken greatly into account, for 
the exclusion of religious influences 
left many a loophole. 

The boy had received the name of 
John, the patron saint of Florence, 
the town of lilies. He was even 
baptized, surreptitiously, and his 
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mother must have subsequently 
taken him to church from time to 
time, since the dubious paths of 
knowledge which he trod later on 
called forth ancient memories. 
“Never before, not even in church 
when a child, had I experienced 
such a thrill of veneration.” In- 
deed, the very fact that he attended 
church functions seldom, briefly, 
and furtively, preserved him from 
the exasperation and the boredom 
consequent on chureh-going, which, 
in the case of persons of his tem- 
perament, frequently produce idio- 
syncrasies in religion, as in the case 
of Vittorio Alfieri and many others. 

If, then, Papini’s atheism is not 
merely declamation, if it cannot be 
traced to principles imbibed during 
his early upbringing, how can we 
account for the fact that, in his 
earlier stages, he stood quite out- 
side Christian tradition? His ruling 
propensities were rudeness, mock- 
ery, and sophistry. All three of 
these are, indeed, closely related, but 
they can and must be distinguished 
from one another. The rude man 
likes to bluster about things that 
make others quiet and serious. The 
boor will press his hat over his ears 
where others raise theirs, and will 
make a wry face at a venerated 
symbol. 

One book, above all others, teems 
with blasphemy—unbridled blas- 
phemy. It contains not a single 
word which betokens the slightest 
apprehension of sacrilege. The 
book is called, The Other Half: An 
Essay on Mephistophelean Philos- 
ophy. It appeared in 1911, for the 
Fourth International Congress of 
Philosophy, and the author was 
pleased to date it after the manner 
of Encyclicals and Pastoral Letters: 
“24th day of June, St. John the 
Precursor.” Here he inveighs 


against the Beginning of all things. 
“For me God would be the most 
perfect fool if indeed He existed. ... 
He has created the world without 
motive or aim, a fatal case of divine 
folly.” Further on he approves of 
God for his aimless inaction. “The 
most meritorious inaction is that 
of the Almighty.” 

A few pages before he had, as we 
might say, looked down from the 
eminence of our human nature 
upon the attributes of God, and 
pitied them. “Admit that there is 
in the world one only Being Who 
must bear the sorrow of having no 
sorrow—God. God, unhappiest Be- 
ing of all. Effort, renunciation, vic- 
tory, longing eternally unfulfilled, 
—these our greatest boons are de- 
nied Him. He has not the satisfac- 
tion of the Impossible.” One would 
be tempted to make the following 
suggestion were it not a grim jest: 
“Let us then exchange places with 
God. Let us give Him the delight 
of our anxieties and take upon our- 
selves the burden of His illimitable 
power.” 

Papini, magnificently enigmatic, 
announces the date of God’s death. 
God will die only when all the at- 
tributes that we ascribe to God will 
have become the prerogatives of 
man. 

In Ventiquattro Cervelli (Milan, 
1902) similar outbursts are to be 
traced. 

“It would be difficult to find any- 
thing more funny than this intel- 
ligence, which in order to hinder 
evil (pain) expressly creates the 
very pain (evil) it intends to pre- 
vent. Whether of God or of Nature, 
we are very far from that famous 
wisdom of which so much is 
spoken.” In his manner of refer- 
ring to the “funny” intelligence and 
his aggressive taunt concerning 
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“that famous wisdom,” there is an 
intensity of sarcasm which is far 
more than rude, though it may per- 
haps be due in a measure to his 
fervor. 

As a critic Papini fights at close 
quarters; he intellectually maims 
and crushes his adversary without 
caring where he hits; then again, as 
if obeying a law of compensation, 
he will himself fall a victim to some 
theory which he will uphold or to 
some man whom he will exalt with 
an almost morbid enthusiasm. This 
occurs where Nietzsche is con- 
cerned, “crowned with thorns and 
smitten by the indifferent crowd.” 
“Nietzsche,” he says, “pictures him- 
self as the Anti-Christ, and inas- 
much as he is Anti-Christ he is in 
some degree Christ.” One step 
further and we might propose “the 
imitation of Nietzsche.” “Without 


begging permission of devotees, 
connoisseurs, and fools I proclaim 
a man like him to be a saint.” 
More often, instead of this frenzy 
of exaltation, Papini is obsessed by 
the contrary mania of destruction. 
“Past and gone are the heroic ages 


of religion. How far away are 
they? Now we are in full deca- 
dence. The apostle has been suc- 
ceeded by the priest.” This juxta- 
position of the words “apostle” and 
“priest,” in the atmosphere of Flor- 
ence as we have described it, must 
have been the finishing blow. 

The Church Triumphant finds no 
more favor with Papini than the 
Church Militant. “The monotony 
of everlasting blessedness is almost 
more terrible than that of damna- 
tion. I can only picture the state 
of the blessed as that of unutterable 
divine boredom.” 

He elects to invest with con- 
tumely all that is most reverenced 
by others: when, in November, 
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1914, the word “holy” occurred in 
a much. discussed’ ministerial 
speech, Papini impetuously branded 
ali holy things as “imbecile.” These 
are but phrases, and often very poor 
phrases; they only reveal thought- 
less indifference, not virile anger. 

Mockery is still more malignant. 
It finds pleasure in ensnaring souls 
anchored in faith. It borders on 
that treachery which Manzoni re- 
fers to when speaking of “peace 
which the world derides but cannot 
attain.” In a word, it is the Vol- 
taire attitude. Papini celebrates 
Voltaire as the Smedievatore, the 
destroyer of the Middle Ages, the 
“forcible surgeon who destroys the 
worst tumors of imbecility, due to 
a Catholic and Scholastic education. 
If we consider religion in the cold 
light of reason, the result is a con- 
glomeration of mystical, legendary, 
metaphysical, and moral elements 
held together by sentiment and of 
little worth in the domain of knowl- 
edge.” Again: “Religion decefves 
the ignorant, and befogs even the 
learned. How much nonsense and 
vagueness have been adhered to in 
the various philosophic systems in 
order to give support to religious 
and moral exigencies! But the God- 
fearing are, after all, people who 
renounce their reason and abhor 
science.” 

Nevertheless, at times Papini 
seems to incline toward those who 
recommend ignorance in order to 
save faith; he appears to realize 
that Jacopone da Todi is in posses- 
sion of another certitude, of another 
science of God, more secure than 
the demonstrations of Bologna and 
the philosophy of Paris. Yet again, 
he hurls invectives at Spencer. “His 
philosophy was fashioned of fear, 
ignorance, and obedience, great vir- 
tues in sight of Christ, but unpar- 
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donable blemishes when considered 
by those who maintain the suprem- 
acy of the individual.” Here Spen- 
cer is little less than a betrayer of 
individualism, or little less than a 
Franciscan monk. It is difficult to 
tell whether the humble virtues of 
the Gospel are more despised, or its 
moral teachings defaced. To him 
the Gospels present a rule of both 
ease and idleness. “Let others re- 
cline on their well-padded beds of 
faith. It is, indeed, a boon that 
there should be religions which 
stand in good stead of soft pillows, 
soporifics, stimulants, and crutches. 
Prayers are harmless palliatives to 
be used in cases of need, on the 
point of death.” 

But Papini demands other treat- 
ment for himself—the godless free- 
dom of thought and action. He 
exalts himself as being more dis- 
interested than all those religions 
which represent the world as a vast 
establishment of usury. “Less of a 
trader than the Lord of Israel,” he 
proclaims himself to be the “firm’s 
enemy,” the enemy of Judaism. 
“Your famous Christian God de- 
mands a sacrifice before forgiving 
you; he would give nothing for 
nothing.” 

Sophistry is the intellectual and 
moral revolt against the splendor 
of supreme certainties. It is not a 
sin against charity or hope, but 
against truth. It is what Rousseau 
(a strange definer of truths) called 
“the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 
In many of Papini’s insulting out- 
bursts against Christian tradition, 
it is almost as if a hidden subter- 
ranean rancor were seething 
against the highest and most recog- 
nized truths. 

“But Jesus, a man of the East, 
must naturally be connected with 
Eastern thought and thought cen- 


ters.” Papini certainly pays Jesus 
homage, but the capital letter 
which he concedes to God, he is 
able to avoid when mentioning 
Jesus: he uses the vague indefinite 
article: “A man who had an in- 
sight into the mysteries of God and 
openly expressed his scorn of labor: 
See the lilies of the field; they toil 
not, neither do they spin.” One 
might ask whether it is befitting to 
consider work absolutely synony- 
mous with the striving after super- 
fluous riches, but the hazarded ex- 
egesis of Papini is identical with 
that of Harnack and many others. 
As to Papini, he quotes that passage 
in L’altra metd, also in Testimoni- 
anze (Milan, 1908), and supports 
his quotation with the reference to 
the narrative of the Garden of 
Eden: “And the penalty pronounced 
by the angry Old Man was work.” 

Peculiar to Papini is the reproach 
to Christianity of being at the same 
time too Jewish and not sufficiently 
Oriental. “Not only has Christian 
Europe failed to convert the Jews, 
it has itself been converted to Juda- 
ism; Christ has been crucified a 
second time, nay, innumerable 
times, by the devilish civilization of 
industry.” 

In this manner, here and in many 
other places, Papini lightly brushes 
the surface of the apologetic argu- 
ment, but without any continuity or 
constructive intention, indeed with 
the contrary intention clearly de- 
fined: “I like to make a pretense 
of orthodoxy in order to direct them 
(the seekers after truth and right- 
eousness) towards heterodoxy.” In 
this manner he treats the Old and 
the New Testament. The narrative 
of the “tree of knowledge” suggests 
the following remark: “God might 
well punish them (Adam and Eve) 
for eating one apple. They had not 
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completely sinned, they ought to 
have eaten them all.” 

He brings the most wayward re- 
flections to bear on the story of the 
Passion. In a fantastical digres- 
sion in the Pilota Cieco we find the 
passage: “Christ died to save all 
men, but I die to save one. Let us 
hope my sacrifice will be more suc- 
cessful than his.” The failure of 
Christ is one of Papini’s favorite 
themes. 

In Tragico Quotidiano we read: 
“Christ did not weep in the terrible 
night because of his coming martyr- 
dom, but because he had discovered 
the idiocy of his mission.” Again 
a worse variation: “And you will 
see Christ weeping tears of coward- 
ice under the wearied olives.” 

Had he produced his projected 
Dies Irx, which never took form, 
he would have made the most atro- 


cious announcement to the peoples 
assembled on the Day of Judgment: 


“Christ is not in heaven! He too 
has been a man, he too is guilty, he 
too is awaiting his judgment.” 
“He too is guilty.” This phrase 
of the unwritten tragedy recurs as 
if it were a poison fermenting in his 
brain and in his soul. It produced 
the unhappy article of June 1, 1913, 
in the Acerba: “Jesus the Sinner!” 
Some years passed; many forgot 
that article; not so Papini. A young 
man, a believer whom the Floren- 
tine writer knew and valued, had 
intended at the time to write to him 
expressing all his indignation. As 
a matter of fact, he wrote and, bet- 
ter still, expressed not only his 
grief, but also his hope: “Christ 
awaits the soul at the passage.” 
During the following eight years 
there was no more exchange of let- 
ters. But in April, 1921, that young 
man received the testimonial of an 
indelible remembrance in the per- 


sonal dedieation of the History of 
Christ. The dedication admitted 
being “perhaps an insufficient, but 
certainly a tardy, reply to the letter 
of 1913.” 

Great spiritual events like the 
workings of nature and of history 
have their own rhythm. There are 
words which carry weight in a con- 
science, which compel the soul to a 
searching, a revising, an amending. 
There are sins which are a moving 
force replete with energy which 
render transmutation imperative. 
I spoke in the beginning of the 
inner working of conversion, of the 
dialectics of conversion. Repentance 
consists of divine dialectics, the dia- 
lectics of the Immortal Soul. But 
for that tormenting remembrance 
of the old Papini: “Jesus the Sin- 
ner,” the new Papini might never 
have written The History of Christ. 


IL. 


This son of the people, this 
“atheist and republican,” often 
takes pleasure in throwing into con- 
fusion the order of ideas received 
from his father. Hence his first 
approach to Catholicism was merely 
out of a spirit of contradiction. 

He criticizes the mainspring of 
the revolutionary ideas pertaining 
to Latin races; he lashes the easy- 
going Encyclopedists with their hy- 
brid theist doctrines containing 
neither religion nor philosophy. He 
belabors the wearisome procession 
of “Voltaire’s sacristans” followed 
by that of “Nietzsche’s acolytes.” 
Not that the priests of Christ find 
favor in his eyes, and still less the 
stained-glass window saints of free 
thought. The priest Renan, and 
the many others in black garb or 
gay—are they not all intent on full 
enjoyment of their exclusive lei- 
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surely culture, even though others 
may flounder in ignorance. 

And Freemasonry? Stupidity 
and mystery-mongering—all trash 
that has had its day. “To be an 
atheist nowadays, one must be a 
super-atheist.” “None of your anti- 
quated Masonic sinks emitting 
fumes of pestilential incense.” 

As to the positivists, Papini, in 
his Twilight of Philosophers, ob- 
serves that the law of Comte brings 
us terribly near to God. “How reli- 
gious we all are without knowing 
it!” What have we not invented in 
order to explain nature! Ether, 
fluids, atoms, cells, electrons, and 
ions. The laws of evolution have in 
no wise done away with the miracle 
of creation. “The story of the 


Creation gives us the miracle in one 
great gulp, one stupendous poetical 


revelation, whereas the doctrine of 
evolution gives it to us piecemeal, 
surreptitiously, timidly; the miracle 
in tabloid form.” 

But there is no philosophy in 
positivism nor in science. Little 
surprise, therefore, that Papini felt 
the superiority of religion over both. 
Idealism and pragmatism, however, 
he holds in far higher esteem: “that 
idealistic intoxication” which first 
transformed the world for him. His 
soul is stirred by James’s apologia 
of truth and of the value of wisdom 
translated into action: “It is a gos- 
pel of strength, of courage; a prac- 
tical, reliant, American gospel.... 
Theory—instrument, idea,—ham- 
mer, philosophy,—Industry, prac- 
tical exploitation of the mind.” And 
yet this same idealistic philosophy 
impelled Papini to the defense of 
religion. It is worth while to exam- 
ine at leisure the trend of that war- 
fare of brains in which the aggres- 
sive severity of Papini rendered 
such an important service in the 
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history of Italy. He simply restored 
religion to the order of the day and 
hindered it from being relegated 
anew to the past. 

In the preceding period it had 
been science, in the new period, in- 
troduced by the Critica of Benedetto 
Croce (1903), it was philosophy 
which claimed the’right to give 
judgment on religious problems. 
The philosophy of Southern Italy 
was more respectful than science 
had been; she made her curtsy to 
religion: “Any positive religion is 
better than none”;' but better still 
than any positive religion is that 
religion which coincides with philo- 
sophic truth. 

According to Croce, who identi- 
fied himself with and went beyond 
Hegel, philosophy comprises in her- 
self and takes upon herself the pre- 
rogatives of transcendental faith. 
Thus Croce, an enemy of Nietzsche, 
assumes the “superman” traits of 
this same Nietzsche in the lyric 
flights of his clear, flowing prose. 
And Papini asks: “How can Croce, 
with his honest, wholesome mind, 
identify his teaching and his truth 
with salvation on the one hand and 
with mere force on the other?” Is 
it perchance the final stage of an 
ideal ascension? Art, religion, and, 
highest of all, philosophy? Dante, 
Christ, Croce? Papini believes that 
he can solve the enigma. Both 
Croce and Gentile, before they be- 
came philosophers, were savants. 
Especially Croce, who was an aris- 
tocratic bibliographer, an elegant 
recounter of the least known anec- 
dotes concerning “Naples the most 
noble” (Napoli nobilissima). His 
arrogance as a philosopher is the 
infatuation of the parvenu, steeped 
until then in the fallacious wealth 
of erudition. Now he has discov- 

1B. Croce, La rinascita dell’ idealismo. 
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ered the dignity of reason, the seri- 
ousness of ideas, the greatness of 
mind, and he can do no less than 
parade them at every turn: reason, 
ideas, mind. 

In short, Croce shows all the 
characteristics of the professor. 
The professor, who is of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from the passionate 
seeker after truth, from the man 
born with that torturing need of 
fathoming every problem, instinc- 
tively believes the most important 
matter under the vault of heaven to 
be that which occupies his own 
mind. The professor of philosophy 
would relegate religion to a sub- 
ordinate department; the same 
would probably happen were sac- 
ristans to hold a congress; they 
would conclude religion to be 
naught else but a ritual. Papini 
seeks better reasons for the asser- 
tions of his adversary but finds 
none. He inclines towards Berg- 
son, meets him halfway; but, in 
order to counteract effectively the 
proud formulas of the Hegelian 
school of Naples, he upholds the 
sober-minded thinker, Wundt, who 
says that philosophy does indeed 
determine the position held by reli- 
gion in the human mind, but he 
denies that philosophy itself can 
ever fill that place. Papini has 
led us thus far to the intellectual 
admission of religion. He has been 
spurred on often by intolerance of 
men and of opinions which are to 
the fore, perhaps even by his un- 
willingness to be numbered among 
a vast herd of admirers; above all 
by his anxiety to keep up with 
Croce during the decade of the lat- 
ter’s ascendancy in Italy, 1903-1913, 
and during which time Papini 
showed little or no benevolence to- 
wards this intellectual autocrat. 
But setting aside Papini’s quarrel- 
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some temperament, he has com- 
mitted himself now to Catholicism 
as a whole. 

ain would he throw from off 
her shoulders “the heavy Thomistic 
mantle.” Again, at times, he eulo- 
gizes Scholasticism, but not for its 
Summez; rather for its Gothic 
cathedrals. He inclines to “archi- 
tectural philosophy,” “Gothic phil- 
osophy.” Once he opposes the 
symmetric values of the “theolog- 
ical duomo” and the “rationalistic 
barracks.” Again, apropos of 
Hegel, his books resemble “Gothic 
cathedrals,” lacking simplicity and 
not open to the sun as were the 
pagan temples. He reproaches him 
moreover with the romanticism of 
his whole doctrine: “His philosophy 
has medieval aspects; it is pre- 
eminently logical like Scholasti- 


cism; it is all-embracing like Ca- 


tholicism, and is absolute like 
feudalism.” 

Seven years later Papini discov- 
ered in Ardigo the only Italian rep- 
resentative of universal, all-em- 
bracing positivism, and he ascribes 
the merit of the latter’s work to the 
fact of his having been a priest. 
Ardigo derived from Scholasticism 
and from metaphysics his need of 
grandiose construction; vague striv- 
ing to grasp the world in one long- 
ing embrace, which is the hall 
mark of the philosopher. There- 
fore the whole good fortune of 
Ardigo as a philosopher rests on 
the acknowledged fact of his being 
a theologian. 

This homage, though of a pro- 
fessional and technical order, to 
“that great masterpiece of delicacy 
and profundity which is the Cath- 
olic Church,” indeed to “Christian 
super-science,” is a paradoxical 
homage to Christianity itself,—a 
homage which almost compromises 
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Papini and pledges him to conver- 
sion. Certainly, in his cold armory 
of skepticism, agnosticism, and de- 
struction, Papini had become a 
practised hand at overthrowing 
public opinion by means of para- 
dox. But this tendency also con- 
tributed towards freeing him from 
any undue awe of worldly or intel- 
lectual greatness. He never classes 
Christ’s words with words of revolt, 
he does not seek in them or admire 
in them, as others do, “a force 
sacredly anarchic,” but having in- 
cidentally averred that the life of 
a saint is anti-social, that it is con- 
trary to ordinary existence, he ar- 
rives at a formula of great im- 
portance to himself: “The saint re- 
verses recognized values.” 

And Papini, who is a passionate, 
ardent partisan of mental reversals, 
has grasped the fact that Chris- 
“The 


tianity is one great reversal. 
greatest moments of human thought 


are reversals.” “It was formerly 
said: ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth.’ And Christ said: ‘Do 
good to them that hate you.’” 
From his vehement denunciation 
of Nietzsche’s theories Papini is led 
to an apologia of the Gospels, which 
is sometimes unconvincing, and 
sometimes sophistical. “On read- 
ing the Gospels we easily perceive 
that Christianity is, at least in the 
Person of its founder, an attempt 
to suppress the weak and the in- 
firm, who moved the anti-Christian 
Nietzsche to such disgust and 
anger. Christ has come into the 
world net only to give peace to 
men’s souls and to announce the 
kingdom of heaven, but also as a 
giver of health and strength, as one 
who recognizes the nature of our 
ills, of our sins . . . who cares for 
things of the body, who values also 
earthly life.” Nothing in all this 
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calls for contradiction or correc- 
tion, but it contains a mass of 
heterogeneous statements which 
leave us in doubt, almost as would 
a conjurer’s trick, as when he 
writes: “Personally, Christ does not 
scruple to express sentiments which 
were considered, later on, anti- 
Christian. He announces that he 
has come to bring war and not 
Among his most striking argu- 
ments against Nietzsche is the fol- 
lowing, even though considered 
merely in the light of mental gym- 
nastics: To impose on the strong 
the worth of the weak is indeed a 
marvelous proof of power. And this 
proof, according to Nietzsche, has 
been brought forward by Christian- 
ity. After this how can it be called 
the doctrine of weaklings? The 
mystery of the Redeemer and of 
Redemption allures Papini, so that 
the doctrine of original sin appears 
to him “the most profound and ter- 
rible doctrine of Christianity.” 


Ill. 


But the first years of this century 
are teeming with Neo-Catholic writ- 
ers, and disputes concerning Neo- 
Christians and Neo-Catholics fill the 
pontificate of Pius X. (1903-1914), 
which is the period of Papini’s in- 
numerable philosophical adven- 
tures. How, then, did it happen 
that his conversion was postponed 
so long, and did not coincide with 
any of the spiritual movements in 
France or Italy before 1914? 

In the first place we must not 
ignore the stature of the man with 
whom we are dealing, and of whom 
I speak with no less reverence than 
liberty. 

Papini advances with his own 
stride, and his greatness compels 
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him to advance alone, no less than 
does his critical, keen-eyed depre- 
ciation of his contemporaries. The 
faith that cloys fills him with anger 
and loathing, nor does he care to 
discriminate between the new move- 
ments and the drawing-room at- 
mosphere in which they thrive. A 
Tuscan of pure race, he does not 
relish these gregarious conversions 
in elegant assemblies. Among 
comrades, he is your man for a 
brawl, ready to exchange a blow 
and a kick at home or with his 
neighbor opposite, just like a real 
Tuscan; but he is not the man for 
“sociable excursions into the Land 
of Truth.” To solve the incommen- 
surable problem of being, to gather 
strength for the innermost and in- 
evitable tragedy, each man for him- 
self and God for all. 

To be sure, religion is a serious 


thing. One may revert to the reli- 
gious practices of childhood, “but 
these are no proof, as we may ob- 
serve, day by day, of the existence 
of true religion.” This he said when 


referring to Benedetto Croce’s 
childhood, but it served him as a 
weapon against those recent con- 
verts in whom he detected no mov- 
ing fire. Of Croce, he added: “If 
he has never inwardly known reli- 
gion, how can he claim to have 
overcome it? If he has had no 
deeply religious experience, how 
can he know what religion is?” So 
Papini resolved to turn his gaze on 
the great and rare souls in religion, 
and not on the vast herd of the 
pseudo-religious, the optimists, the 
men of sudden reconciliations. 

It seemed almost as if he delib- 
erately wished to defer his conclu- 
sions, to prolong his research by 
some refinement of art. “Religion,” 
he says, “is not something to be 
placed alongside of other things; it 
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is a loftier plane of the human 
spirit, a higher temperature, in 
which all becomes fluid; the Sphere 
of Fire of Dante, of Pascal.” 

Here we have an admission of 
another order, different and higher 
than the order of intellect, of heart, 
of will. It is a weighty admission, 
but still undetermined; in favor of 
Buddha or of Christ; of religions, 
or of religion. 

But pain and death—these two 
are irrefutably present to the con- 
science. “Every passing hour ren- 
ders us less eternal”; each brings 
us nearer to death, which knows of 
no redemption, of no redeemer. 
“The fear of non-existence makes 
all things move, the terror of anni- 
hilation is the leaven and the fer- 
ment of the world.” But even then, 
“How heavy a burden is our uni- 
versal ignorance, our necessary 
death!” 

This is the suffering for which 
there is no cure: Le mal de l’infini! 
How often Papini resolved not to 
think, and tried to persuade him- 
self that he was changed, “now that 
all has failed me, now that all I 
know is the radical insolubility of 
the infinite.” But why, then, should 
the immense longing to be some- 
thing great, to have a great soul, 
a beautiful soul, forever torture 
him? Still more forcibly he feels 
that he has a claim on the Infinite 
because of his irrepressible hope of 
attaining somehow, “through the 
dark wood, and the dark night, to 
a less earthy existence.” 

“One can only live if sustained 
by a hope of the future.” Without 
the distant glimmer of a different 
morrow, how could man bear the 
black bread of to-day? We have 
enough of these “todays” so 
quickly spent. May the last “to- 
day” come and then the final Day. 
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To be transformed and see every- 
thing transformed! “I still want 
to live, but to live another life.” 

He clamors for the hour in which 
his belief will be as strong as his 
longing and his need; the hour 
when he will feel at peace, uplifted, 
eagerly aspiring, in perfect joy, in 
harmony with created things, and 
in communion with God. The 
Christian God! For Papini it could 
be no other. The words of Novalis 
recurred to him: “Es giebt keine 
Religion die nicht Christentum 
ware.” He had turned to the East 
to forget Christianity rather than 
to revive it; indeed, on one occa- 
sion, almost against his will, his 
innermost idea was made manifest. 
“Buddha, with all his renunciation 
and his many fair words, is only a 
Hedonist; and once for all let us 
have the truth about him: ‘He re- 
fused sorrow!’” Papini had blas- 
phemed Christ, but had also felt 
the duty of defending Him. He had 
defended Him against Schopen- 
hauer, and in this defense the Chris- 
tian in him became apparent. “The 
Christian saint aspires to suffering, 
inasmuch as it is suffering. If he 
did not really suffer he would ac- 
quire no peculiar merit before that 
God, who had redeemed mankind in 
thirst and torment, with wounds 
and blood.” 

Papini came, or thought he had 
come, from an untold distance. He 
had, or believed that he had, a very 
dim recollection of Christ, similar 
to that of the tumultuous crowd of 
unbelievers in his tragedy Dies Ire, 
where only a few remembered that 
the God of one of them (of the only 
surviving believer) died crucified. 
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Those words “few” and “remem- 
bered”—what distances do they 
portend! But, at first vaguely and 
at long intervals, he experienced a 
humble desire to share in that mag- 
nificent religious experiment, which, 
from Christ onward, has given to 
the world so many treasures, of 
souls and of deeds. _He had read 
the Gospels in order to find Christ 
and had reéntered the Church to 
find God. 

In 1909, to the disciples of Hegel, 
Papini had said, “And yet, in spite 
of this abundance of truths and of 
undeniable assumptions, there have 
always been men, neither vulgar 
nor stupid, who have not found in 
philosophy all it promised them, 
and who have returned to a little 
book,—full, as Croce would say, of 
imagination and _ sentiment,—the 


Gospels; men who have lowered 
their heads to listen to a poor Car- 


penter of Galilee.” 

Eleven years later, in the spring 
of 1920, from Venice, in proximity 
to the bells and the cupolas of St. 
Mark’s, he wrote to Domenico 
Giuliotti, “And suddenly, I know 
not why, the Angelus came to my 
lips, which I had not recited for so 
many years, and which I thought 
I would scarcely know how to 
finish.” 

I think we, too, must halt before 
the veil, the mystery, before this 
“I know not why.” We could 
hardly find a more intimate his- 
tory, a more logical thread. Suffice 
it to say that few lives were so 
dominated by the questioning Ab- 
sent One, Who had been calling for 
so long. 

And one day Papini answered. 
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RUTHENIAN CATHOLICS AND THEIR RITE. 


E antagonism of official Rus- 


sia towards the Catholic reli- 
gion was so strong and of such long 
duration that several terms con- 
nected with past Russian Catholic 
life have become almost obsolete, 
and are sometimes apt to be mis- 
understood. Such are the terms 
“Ruthenian,” “Ruthenian Rite,” 
“Ruthenian Catholics,” which to the 
average Orthodox Russian suggest 
something totally foreign, whereas 
in reality they are “more Russian 
than Russia.” 

The word “Ruthenian” is of fairly 
ancient origin. We meet with it in 
several Western chronicles, Rez 
Ruthenorum, Regiones Ruthen- 
orum or sometimes Ruzenorum, 
Lingua Ruthenorum, etc. In the 
Middle Ages it designated the in- 
habitants of Russia proper, with 
Kiev for its capital. At that time 
Moscow was as yet lying deep-hid- 
den in the obscurity of impene- 
trable forests. Those Reges Ruthe- 


norum, of whom the Western 
chroniclers speak, used to be in 
constant communication, as well as 
in communion, with Rome, even 
after the Great Schism. Only much 
later, when Russia was first torn 
asunder by the Tartar Invasion and 
then gradually brought to her resur- 
rection by the Muscovite Dukes 
who kept their heads meekly bent 
before the Byzantine majesty,—only 
then did the Northern country be- 
come hostile to Rome. And again 
not the whole of it, for the lands 
lying to the south of Kiev long re- 
mained loyal to the old Faith. 
Gradually, however, they, too, fell 
into schism. 

But it happened that the ever 
recurring friction of the Kiev 
Bishops with the Moscow Metro- 
politans led to an open rupture, 
and in 1414 we find that seven Rus- 
sian bishops of Southern dioceses 
publicly renounced their allegiance 
to the Moscow Metropolitan, and 
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chose one of their own, who was 
henceforth to reside at Kiev. 
There were historical as well as 
purely religious reasons for this 
action. Kiev was “the Mother of 
Russia,” “the Cradle of Russia’s 
holiness,” and should by rights 
have had an unbroken preced- 
ence in all ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. 

The first independent Metropol- 
itan of Kiev was not as yet in com- 
munion with Rome. When he died 
some years later, the see was occu- 
pied by Isidore, a Greek from Thes- 
salonica. This was at the time of 
the Council of Florence (1438), and 
Isidore greatly influenced the Kiev 
clergy. He was in favor of union 
with Rome, notwithstanding the 
vehement opposition from Moscow, 
where warnings from the Constan- 
tinople schismatics were readily 
listened to. In spite of tremendous 
difficulties, Isidore succeeded in 
bringing about the union in his 
diocese, and nine suffragan bishops 
followed his example. But, if Isi- 
dore was undoubtedly a zealous 
Churchman and a steadfast pro- 
moter of the Catholic Cause, there 
can hardly be two opinions as to 
his limited diplomatic powers, and 
his work collapsed almost imme- 
diately after his death. 

Moscow’s ever increasing opposi- 
tion proved too much, and great 
numbers of the united Catholics fell 
once more into schism. It was 
only towards the end of the six- 
teenth century that the question of 
union was raised again, this time 
because of the incessant efforts of 
a Jesuit Father, Anthony Possevin. 
Finally, in 1595, the Metropolitan 
of Kiev and his seven suffragans 
were at their own request received 
by Pope Clement III. into the Cath- 
olic communion. Thus arose the 
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so-called Ruthenian Province. The 
Metropolitan of Kiev would be 
chosen by the bishops, and the 
province was placed under Propa- 
ganda. 

Seventeen years later (1612), 
Pope Clement VIII. published a de- 
cree allowing Ruthenian priests to 
celebrate their Rite in Latin 
churches, and in 1624 Pope Urban 
VIII. forbade Ruthenian Catholics 
to exchange their own Rite for the 
Latin. This was done in order to 


prevent the rapidly spread belief 
that Rome’s only aim was to Latin- 
ize the East, and to make it subject 
to Western uses and customs, 
most of which are alien to the East- 
(This prohibition is still 


ern spirit. 
in force.) 

During the seventeenth century 
Ruthenian Catholics spread far be- 
yond the actual limits of the Mus- 
covite territory. This was due 
partly to the ever growing oppres- 
sions of the Orthodox Czars, partly 
to the fact that the lands lying to 
the south of Kiev yielded more in- 
crease. Thus it happened that 
great numbers of them went to live 
in Polish dominions. After the last 
partition of Poland, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, the Russian 
Government suppressed all the 
Ruthenian dioceses except one, that 
of Chelm, and during the following 
century, a vast number of Ukrain- 
ians, either Catholics or of Cath- 
olic ancestry, were forced into Or- 
thodoxy by the Government. As 
late as 1914 numbers of Ruthenian 
Catholics—“Uniats,” as they were 
called—would be either coaxed or 
threatened into the official Church 
of the realm, causing great jubila- 
tion in Orthodox ecclesiastical 
circles. Ruthenian Catholics under 
Austrian and German rule fared 
much better. 
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At the present time the total 
number of Ruthenian Catholics— 
but this is a very rough estimate— 
is about five millions. They are to 
be found chiefly in Galicia—West- 
ern Ukrainia—now under Polish 
rule. Great numbers of them are 
scattered all over the world, espe- 
cially in the United States and in 
Canada. 

Wherever they go, Ruthenian 
Catholics carry their language and 
their Rite. Now with regard to the 
latter it should be said that prop- 
erly speaking there is no such thing 
as a Ruthenian Rite. The term is 
used simply to designate certain 
modifications which Ruthenians 
have introduced into the Greco- 
Oriental Rite proper. These modi- 
fications were proposed at the Na- 
tional Synod of Zamosc in 1720 and 
were duly sanctioned by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. in 1742. 

The Ruthenian Rite varies from 
the Byzantine chiefly in the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) The word “Filioque’ is 
added to the Creed, while it is in- 
variably omitted in the Greek Rite 
proper. 

(2) The Ektene, or Litany, dur- 
ing the Liturgy and Vespers, has 
the commemoration of “The Holy 
Universal Chief Bishop N., the Pope 
of Rome.” These words are also 
used at the Great Entrance in 
lieu of the Russian Orthodox cus- 
tom of commemorating the spir- 
itual and temporal authorities of 
the realm. 

Besides these two, there are many 
minor points of difference. Ruthe- 
nians are also in the habit of mak- 
ing reverence at the words “Filium 
Dei Unigenitum” and “Homo Fac- 
tus Est”; and at the prayer of con- 
trition before Communion the cele- 
brant strikes his breast three times, 
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though the words “Domine, non 
sum dignus” are not used. Most of 
the other practices are in conform- 
ity with the Byzantine usage, 
though Ruthenians have no deacons 
serving at the Liturgy, as is the 
custom with the Greeks. The lan- 
guage used is the common Old Sla- 
vonic of the fourteenth century, be- 
reft of all later innovations intro- 
duced by the schismatic Orthodox. 
The Liturgy in use is that of St. 
John Chrysostom, but on certain 
occasions that of St. Basil the Great 
is also used. 

With regard to the so-called 
Latinization of Ruthenians, it must 
be said that of late they have been 
adopting certain purely Western 
practices,—at least they have done 
so in Russia,—such as, for instance, 
the Rosary, the Benediction service, 
and devotions to the Sacred Heart. 
They use their own office of Our 
Lady, which differs considerably 
from the Officium Parvum of the 
West. Latin customs are adopted 
quite voluntarily, and in no way 
interfere with the obligatory Ru- 
thenian devotions. In Russia it 
would often happen that a Ruthe- 
nian priest would celebrate Mass at 
a Latin altar, and a Latin priest 
would conduct the Month of Mary 
devotions in a Ruthenian chapel. 

The Ruthenians have a married 
clergy, though most of their priests 
in Russia remain celibates, for the 
sake of their missionary work. 
Widowed priests may not marry 
again, nor may an already ordained 
priest enter into the state of matri- 
mony. 

Their religious mostly follow the 
rule of St. Basil. The Exarch of 
Russian Catholics, Mgr. Leonid 
Fedorov, who is at the present time 
in prison, is a professed religious 
of that Order. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


ROM The Catholic Herald of as reproduced from Vol. I. of the 


India we obtain the following 
statistics for Christianity in India, 


1921 Census of India, which was 
issued recently: 





EuROPEANS. 


Catholics 

Baptists 

Anglicans 

Presbyterians 

Lutherans 

Methodists 

Congregationalists, etc. .......... 


ANGLO- 
INDIANS. 
57,491 

3,093 
37,241 
1,427 
338 
2,981 
414 


INDIANS. 
2,157,339 
438,565 
387,180 
243,535 
240,069 
199,037 
122,253 


The totals for 1911-1921 compare as follows: 


All Christians 
Catholics 


Baptists 

Anglicans 

Presbyterians 

Lutherans 

Methodists 

Congregationalists, etc. ........ 


1911 
3,873,958 


135,265 


INCREASE 
Per Cent. 
+23 
+22 
+32 
+ 8 
+41 
+10 
+21 
—9g 


1921 
4,753,174 
2,247,047 

444,479 
533,180 
254,838 
240,816 
208,135 
123,016 





The Catholics have, therefore, 
increased by 343,042 in ten 
years. 

“If,” says The Catholic Herald, 
“we add to this total the figures for 
Ceylon (363,986), Portuguese India 
(288,741) and French India (25,- 
480), we obtain the grand total for 
India and Ceylon of 2,835,541, a 


figure that falls short of the eccle- 
siastical returns by only 134,562, as 
the mission statistics give a total 
of 2,970,103. This year [1924] we 
have passed the three million level, 
and number six times as many ad- 
herents as the notorious ‘Church of 
India,’ as Anglicans style them- 
selves.” 
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PROTESTANTISM AND NATIONALISM. 


THE most interesting aspect of 
the work of Luther is that he was 
a German revolting against inter- 
national authority. Whether or 
not the revolt had sufficient justi- 
fication, whether the consequences 
for the world were good or evil, 
there is immense significance in 
Luther’s provocative inquiry: 
“What have we Germans to do with 
St. Peter?” It is perfectly true that 
Luther was a Christian mystic 
preaching, as he believed, a return 
to primitive and purer Christianity; 
it is equally true that Luther was 
a German in revolt against an au- 
thority that was non-German. 
Thus, among other things, Luther 
was one of the chief architects of 
modern disunited Europe, the 
countries of which had ceased by 
the end of the Renaissance to have 
any common allegiance or any com- 
mon faith. The unity achieved by 
the Roman Empire, and maintained 
in circumstances of ever-increasing 
difficulty by the Roman Church, 
was finally brought to an end when 
Luther nailed his famous protest 
on the church doors at Wittenberg. 
It must not be supposed that I am 
suggesting that this was the act of 
an irresponsible eccentric, or that I 
am implying that the break-up of 
Europe was the result of one cause 
or the achievement of one indi- 
vidual. The decadence of the 
Middle Ages, the obscurantism of 
the monasteries, the gorgeous 
worldly luxury of Renaissance 
Rome, inevitably led to reaction and 
revolt, and the revolt meant Na- 


tionalism, the beginning of national 
rather than of continental patriot- 
ism, the separatism which has in- 
spired heroes and poets for four 
centuries, but which has also 
brought with it an incalculable 
amount of material and human suf- 
fering, of which the Great War of 
1914 to 1918 was the latest, though 
possibly not the last, incident. 

When a radical thinker such as 
Mr. H. G. Wells says that Western 
civilisation must inevitably be de- 
stroyed unless Nationalism, as we 
know it, gives place to a similarly 
real and vivid Internationalism, 
they postulate the necessity for the 
creation of some authority which 
will command universal loyalty as 
the Catholic Church commanded 
that loyalty before the Reforma- 
tion. 


—Swney Dark, The Story of the Renaissance 
~ York: George H. Doran Co.), pp. 140- 


-— 
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SciENcE, Gop, AND SouL. 


As a matter of fact, and contrary 
to popular acceptation, a great 
many scientific men believe in God. 
It would be mere guess work—for 
I know of no pertinent census—to 
try to estimate the percentage of 
scientific men, the percentage, say, 
of the nine thousand listed in Cat- 
tell’s “American Men of Science,” 
who believe in God. But there are 
few churches in any city of this 
land in which Sunday morning does 
not see scientific men seated side by 
side with laymen, under the more 
or less inspired ministrations of 
preacher, priest, or rabbi. And 
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they do not sit there as hypocrites- 


—at least in any greater propor- 
tion than their non-scientific 
brethren. 

Voltaire, for some reason pop- 
ularly reputed an arch-atheist— 
probably because he was an arch- 
enemy of hypocrisy and doctrinaire 
theology—believed, as his letter to 
the Prussian prince declares, and 
many other of his letters and writ- 
ings and utterances reveal, in God. 
Elsewhere in the letter frem which 
I have quoted he quotes, from him- 
self, his famous epigram: “Si Dieu 
n’existait pas, it faudrait l’in- 
venter.” 

And then goes on to say: “But all 
nature cries aloud that He does 
exist: that there is a supreme intel- 
ligence, an immense power, an ad- 
mirable order, and _ everything 


teaches us our own dependence on 


es 

The scientific man likes to see 
and feel or hear or taste amd smell 
things. He likes them to be meas- 
urable. He likes to recognize the 
conditions under which things or 
phenomena occur. ... He likes to 
control these conditions experi- 
mentally. ... It is under these 
circumstances that he feels some- 
what sure of the universe—and 
himself. This kind of study and 
the recorded results of it are 
science. But, much as he may dis- 
like to, he can aceept things on 
different evidence—unless he is a 
scientific bigot. There are bigots 
among scientific men, as many per- 
haps and as nearly perfectly bigoted 
as among churchmen, philosophers, 
and politicians. But there are no 
more, and probably less. And those 
scientific men who are not bigots 
can and do accept soul on other 
evidence than that given them by 
their instruments of precision. They 
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are conscious of soul. And they 
know it comes first among ali 
things human. And many of them 
accept God, and believe that He 
comes first among all things exist- 
ent or conceivable. . . . They know 
that they are far from knowing yet 
the whole order of Nature. Hence 
they are willing to admit that 
things and phenomena may exist 
in Nature about which their science 
has yet given them no news. Among 
these things are consciousness, 
conscience, and soul. 


—Veranon Keiioca, “Science and the Soul,” 
The Yale Review, January, 1923, pp. 306, 311. 
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THE DeatuH or St. FRANCIS. 


He who had become a vagabond 
for the sake of a vision, he who had 
denied himself all sense of place 
and possession, he whose whole 
gospel and glory it was to be home- 
less, received like a Parthian shot 
from nature, the sting of the sense 
of home. He also had his maladie 
du clocher, his sickness of the 
spire; though his spire was higher 
than ours. “Never,” he cried with 
the sudden energy of strong spirits 
in death, “never give up this place. 
If you would go anywhere or make 
any pilgrimage, return always to 
your home; for this is the holy 
house of God.” And the procession 
passed under the arches of his 
home; and he laid down on his bed 
and his brethren gathered round 
him for the last long vigil. It seems 
to me no moment for entering into 
the subsequent disputes about 
which successors he blessed or in 
what form and with what signif- 
icance. In that one mighty mo 
ment he blessed us all. 

After he had taken farewell of 
some of his nearest and especially 
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some of his oldest friends, he was 
lifted at his own request off his own 
rude bed and laid on the bare 
ground; as some say clad only in a 
hair-shirt, as he had first gone forth 
into the wintry woods from the 
presence of his father. It was the 
final assertion of his great fixed 
idea; of praise and thanks spring- 
ing to their most towering height 
out of nakedness and nothing. As 
he lay there we may be certain that 
his seared and blinded eyes saw 
nothing but their object and their 
origin. We may be sure that the 
soul, in its last inconceivable isola- 
tion, was face to face with nothing 
less than God Incarnate and Christ 
Crucified. But for the men stand- 
ing around him there must have 
been other thoughts mingling with 
these; and many memories must 
have gathered like ghosts in the 
twilight, as that day wore on and 
that great darkness descended in 
which we all lost a friend. . . . 

A man might fancy that the birds 
must have known when it hap- 
pened; and made some motion in 
the evening sky. As they had once, 
according to the tale, scattered to 
the four winds of heaven in the 
pattern of a cross at his signal of 
dispersion, they might now have 
written in such dotted lines a more 
awful augury across the sky. Hid- 
den in the woods perhaps were 
little cowering creatures never 
again to be so much noticed and 
understood; and it has been said 
that animals are sometimes con- 
scious of things to which man, their 
spiritual superior, is for the mo- 
ment blind. We do not know 
whether any shiver passed through 
all the thieves and the outcasts and 
the outlaws, to tell them what had 
happened to him who never knew 
the nature of scorn. But at least 
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in the passages and porches of the 
Portiuncula there was a sudden 


stillness, where all the brown fig- 
urés stood like bronze statues; for 
the stopping of the great heart that 
had not broken till it held the world. 


—G. K. Cuesreaton, St. Francis of Assisi 
(New York: George H. Doran Co.), pp. 213- 
217. 
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THe CurisTIAN CITIZEN, 


Ir we would judge aright, the su- 
pernatural love for the Church and 
the natural love of our own country 
proceed from the same eternal 
principle, since God himself is their 
Author and originating Cause. Con- 
sequently it follows that between 
the duties they respectively enjoin, 
neither can come into collision with 
the other. We can, certainly, and 
should love ourselves, bear our- 
selves kindly towards our fellow- 
men, nourish affection for the State 
and the governing powers; but at 
the same time we can and must 
cherish towards the Church a feel- 
ing of filial piety, and love God 
with the deepest love of which we 
are capable. The order of preced- 
ence of these duties is, however, 
at times, either under stress of pub- 
lic calamities, or through the per- 
verse will of men, inverted. For 
instances occur where the State 
seems to require from men as sub- 
jects one thing, and religion, from 
men as Christians, quite another; 
and this in reality without any 
other ground, than that the rulers 
of the State either hold the sacred 
power of the Church of no account, 
or endeavor to subject it to their 
own will. Hence arises a conflict, and 
an occasion, through such conflict, 
of virtue being put to the proof. 
The two powers are confronted and 
urge their behests in a contrary 
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sense; to obey both is wholly im- 
possible. No man can serve two 
masters,» for to please the one 
amounts to contemning the other. 
As to which should be preferred no 
one ought to balance for an instant. 
It is a high crime indeed to with- 
draw allegiance from God in order 
to please men; an act of consum- 
mate wickedness to break the laws 
of Jesus Christ, in order to yield 
obedience to earthly rulers, or, 
under pretext of keeping the civil 
law, to ignore the rights of the 
Church; we ought to obey God 
rather than men. This answer, 
which of old Peter and the other 
apostles were used to give the civil 
authorities who enjoined unright- 
eous things, we must, in like cir- 
cumstances, give always and with- 
out hesitation. No better citizen is 


there, whether in time of peace or 


war, than the Christian who is 
mindful of his duty; but such a one 
should be ready to suffer all things, 
even death itself, rather than 
abandon the cause of God or of the 
Church. 

Hence they who blame, and call 
by the name of sedition, this stead- 
fastness of attitude in the choice of 
duty, have not rightly apprehended 
the force and nature of true law. 
We are speaking of matters widely 
known, and which We have before 
now more than once fully ex- 
plained. Law is of its very essence 
a mandate of right reason, pro- 
claimed by a properly constituted 
authority, for the common good. 
But true and legitimate authority 

1Matt. vi. 24. 2Acts v. 29. 
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is void of sanction, unless it pro- 
ceed from God the supreme Ruler 
and Lord of all. The Almighty 
alone can commit power to a man 
over his fellow-men; nor may that 
be accounted as right reason which 
is in disaccord with truth and with 
divine reason; nor that held to be 
true good which is repugnant to the 
supreme and unchangeable good, 
or that wrests aside and draws 
away the wills of men from the 
charity of God... . 

Wherefore, to love both coun- 
tries, that of earth below and that 
of heaven above, yet in such mode 
that the love of our heavenly sur- 
pass the love of our earthly home, 
and that human laws be never set 
above the divine law, is the essen- 
tial duty of Christians, and the 
fountain-head, so to say, from 
which all other duties spring. The 
Redeemer of mankind of Himself 
has said: For this was I born, and 
for this came I into the world, that 
I should give testimony to the 
truth. In like manner, ] am come 
to cast fire upon earth, and what 
will I but that it be kindled?* In 
the knowledge of this truth, which 
constitutes the highest perfection 
of the mind; in divine charity 
which, in like manner, completes 
the will, all Christian life and lib- 
erty abide. This noble patrimony 
of truth and charity entrusted by 
Jesus Christ to the Church, she de- 
fends and maintains ever with un- 
tiring endeavor and watchfulness. 


—The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo 
XIII. (New York: Benziger Brothers), pp. 183- 
186. 


sJohn xviii. 387. 4Luke xii. 49. 














“A GENIUS OF REVOLUTION.” 


LENIN is dead. His dead brain 
has been put in a jar and is pre- 
served in the Kremlin: a wonder 
to the nations, a portent to the in- 
timidated Russian people. But the 
power that was in his brain still 
moves in the world, kindling revo- 
lutionary aspirations and passions 
in the hearts of Aryans and 
Negroes, Chinese and Letts, Geor- 
gians and Hindus, Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Least of all does it now in- 
flame the Russians. They have 
burned too long in the fire of re- 
bellions. They are hardened by 
the fire, they possess now an expe- 
rience that is, as yet, unknown to 
other peoples. .. . 

It was not by accident that Lenin, 
the prophet and teacher of world 
revolution, became one of the most 
sanguinary despots the world has 
ever known. This was also pre- 
meditated and part of the scheme. 
As early as in 1905, defining the 
revolutionary aims of the Social 
Democratic Party, he wrote: “The 
Jacobins of the modern Socialist 
democracy, the Bolsheviks, want 
the people, i. e., the proletariat and 
the peasants, to settle in a plebeian 
manner accounts with the mon- 
archy and the aristocracy, ruth- 
lessly exterminating all the enemies 
of freedom.” 

Lenin was thus preparing in ad- 
vance the psychological atmos- 
phere for terrorism, as though his 
dark imagination divined already 
in the recesses of history the grue- 
some death of the Tsar and his hap- 
less wife and children, as well as 
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the deaths of hundreds of thou- 
sands—the victims of the cruel 
Che-Ka. Lenin created the Che-Ka 
a few days before his actual seizure 
of power. This loathsome weapon 
of Bolshevik rule, which cannot fail 
to provoke the abhorrence and de- 
testation of all who have a heart in 
their breast, is the most terrible re- 
flection of Lenin’s truly diabolical 
contempt for men. Through the 
servants of the Che-Ka he and his 
assistants settled their accounts 
with the whole of Russia—not only 
with the bourgeoisie, but with the 
workmen, and especially with the 
peasants who refused to deliver 
their grain to Communists. For 
Lenin the terror was a weapon for 
levelling minds in an effort to na- 
tionalise public opinion simultane- 
ously with the nationalisation of 
capital. 

Here Lenin’s logic, which was 
erroneously considered unalterable, 
failed. It was not logic but the un- 
quenchable thirst for destruction 
that never altered. When the revo- 
lution reached its extreme limit, not 
only all manifestations of a rebel- 
lious spirit, but mere freedom of 
thought became an object of hatred 
for him. So for some time Russia 
was converted into a graveyard. 
Life came to a standstill. The site 
was cleared for the erection of the 
new structure, for the creation of 
the promised Communist State. 
Lenin, however, proved powerless 
to build anything whatsoever. It 
may be that in order to attempt 
any constructive statesmanship at 
least some spark of faith in man- 
kind is necessary. Bakunin’s old 
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formula, “The spirit of destruction 
is the spirit of creation,” was bril- 
liantly refuted by Lenin. Events 
have shown that the social de- 
stroyer is incapable of becoming 
the social reformer. He seems to 
have understood this. He turned to 
the ruins around him and said with 
his uncanny smile: “We have made 
a miscalculation. We have gone 
too fast with the social revolution. 
Russia is not ripe for it. Let us 
have the ‘Nep’ (New Economic 
Policy).” This retreat towards the 
capitalist system he had himself 
destroyed was Lenin’s last signif- 
icant gesture. The hand of Fate, 
as though completing a gigantic 
historical experiment, then _ re- 
moved from the world-stage this 
dreadful actor. But an evil force 
still flows over the world from his 
dead brain. 


—Armunona WriuuaMs, in The Contemporary 
Review (London), pp. 309, 317-318. 





FRENCH REGIONALISM. 


Tue existing system of enforcing 
a uniform administration through- 
out the whole county—alike upon 
the sophisticated industrial popula- 
tion of the north-east and upon the 
peasantry of the north-west, with 
their small holdings and large 
families, who still live almost en- 
tirely on a diet of potatoes and 
maize—gives satisfaction to no one. 
Brittany and Provence are prepared 
to mobilise at any time for the de- 
fence of Alsace Lorraine or of the 
north-east against German inva- 
sion, but they protest vehemently 
against being taxed for the upkeep 
of needs which they do not share, 
and against the imposition of anti- 
clerical and _ liberal legislation 
which they detest. They desire to 
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be allowed to manage their own af- 
fairs in times of peace, and they 
will fight all the more valiantly side 
by side in time of war for national 
defence if their normal lives are 
made more contented. To the 
sceptic’s enquiry as to how they 
propose to reconstruct France on 
regionalist lines, the regionalists 
reply that if you only study the 
modern evolution of economic and 
social life, you will find provinces 
more and more clearly defining 
themselves in spontaneous organ- 
isation. ... 

M. Charles-Brun notes the grow- 
ing tendency for departments to 
form groups for common purposes, 
and he urges the encouragement of 
this tendency as a sure means of 
bringing regionalism to accom- 
plishment. Suppose, he says, that 


two departments agree that in 


future one shall have a training 
college for men teachers and the 
other for women teachers, instead 
of each supporting two establish- 
ments, this in itself is an important 
step towards regionalism. It is 
more than probable that the same 
departments will combine for other 
purposes also, and that their co- 
operation will develop into a con- 
stant and progressive policy of mu- 
tual agreement between a group of 
adjacent departments which have 
common interests. The education 
question is perhaps the most vital 
of all in the regionalist programme, 
and its advocates insist upon a com- 
plete decentralisation of education 
in France. Let each province, they 
declare, decide its own school pro- 
grammes in accordance with its 
own local requirements, and let it 
have such control over education 
that it can build up a genuine char- 
acteristic culture in each province 
and so counteract the present gravi- 
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tation of all local talent towards 
Paris. Above all, let the univer- 
sities be emancipated from the dic- 
tation of Paris, and let each provin- 
cial university be made financially 
self-supporting and _ given full 
power to appoint its own staff and 
to conduct its own examinations. ... 
Charles-Brun attaches very great 
importance to the réle of these uni- 
versities in his provincial evolution. 
He looks to them to supply the per- 
sonnel which will give a due sense 
of pride, and the leadership in pol- 
itics and in social questions, that 
each province demands. He counts 
upon them for so much because his 
system depends mainly upon the 
formation of a definite provincial 
consciousness, under the inspira- 
tion of provincial movements radi- 
ating from the natural centres of 
each province. Once that con- 
sciousness has been properly fos- 
tered, the establishment of provin- 
cial Parliaments will come about 
almost automatically. There will 
be, and there are already, more and 
more numerous congresses and 
commissions formed for the devel- 
opment and the protection of local 
interests, and once they have come 
to meet regularly, the State cannot 
long refuse to devolve large legis- 
lative powers upon them. 


—Denis Gwynn, in one eet Be 
cember, 1923, pp. 534-535, 536-5. 
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CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS IN 
INDIA. 


Fr. Brov, S.J., writing in the 
Etudes, publishes a well-informed 
article on “Protestantism in India” 
and its widespread organisation. 
Its 14,000 educational establish- 
ments, 103 co-operative societies, 
43 presses, 152 periodicals, 173 
dispensaries, 216 hospitals, 64 leper 
asylums, 147 orphanages, are in 
striking contrast with the meagre 
output of the Catholics. Yet the 
Protestants themselves begin to 
doubt whether their results are 
worth the expense, and they seri- 
ously consider withdrawing from 
the North of India to concentrate all 
their energies on the South. A 
number of their hospitals in the 
North were offered for sale at the 
time the announcement appeared in 
the Madras press. 

During the last ten years Cath- 
olics have increased by 343,042, and 
all the Protestant denominations 
together by 536,174, but it would be 
a very conservative estimate to 
state that where Catholics spend 
Re. 1, Protestants spend Rs. 1,000. 
But we neither grudge their success 
nor their money as we still hold 
that the Protestants in India pave 
the way to the Catholics. 


—The Catholic Herald of India (Calcutta), 
February 13, 1924. 








Editorial Comment. 


AST month THe CATHOLIC 
Wor.p carried two articles on 
The Miracle. That might seem to 
be enough notice to give to a play 
which, in spite of its magnificence 
as a spectacle, is a travesty of con- 
vent life and a sacrilegious repro- 
duction of Catholic liturgy. But re- 
cently Mr. Morris Gest, the pro- 
ducer, has permitted the publication 
of an interview in which he ex- 
plains his idea of the high vocation 
of the theater, and his notion of 
what constitutes a good play. The 
interview throws a flood of light 
upon the mentality of the man who 
poses as a connoisseur of the his- 
trionic art and as an educator of the 
public taste. 

“Everything,” he says, “must 
have a kick. The audience may get 
it from a girl’s limb, it may get it 
from a man’s voice; but the kick 
must be there. By that I mean that 
if a show is to succeed it must have 
something in it that gives the audi- 
ence a sensation—tears, laughter, 
gooseflesh—I don’t care what it is— 
the audience must feel a sensa- 
tion. 

“I study the theater as news. I 
say to myself: “The public has had 
a thrill of this, a thrill of that; now 
what can the next thrill be?’ If you 
don’t give them the latest thrill, 
you give them yesterday’s news- 
paper. 

“No, I have no formula; I don’t 
care anything about the traditional 
theories of stage production. An 
idea must hit me personally. It 
must hit me and hit me hard. It 
has got to give me a wallop or I 
don’t want it—and I’m a hard man 


to hit a wallop with. A produc- 
tion could be played by Eskimos 
for Eskimos. All I 
ask is that it will 
give me a kick that 
I think will kick 
back to the public— 
but it must be a hell of a big kick. 

“I can’t interest myself in any- 
thing that, if it is a success, won’t 
grab the whole nation by the throat. 

“People go to the theater to be 
amused. If you’re going to give 
them any instruction, it must be 
done from a left hand. The Miracle 
has given the American public a 
great thrill. That’s why people are 
traveling from all over the United 
States to see it. But I think it will 
send more people to church than 
anything that has been done in 
the theater in the history of the 
world.” 

Thus is a noble ideal beautifully 
and delicately expressed. The 
reader may see what lofty motives 
led to the production of The Mir- 
acle, and how reverently and 
prayerfully Mr. Gest prepared his 
masterpiece with the pious purpose 
of luring people into church. 


The 
“Miracle” 
Man. 


praiseworthy 
than his piety is his impartial- 

His other great success was 
That 
spectacle also had 


CARCELY _eiess 
ity. 
Aphrodite. 
Aphrodite or 
the Blessed 
Virgin. 


a “kick” in it, a 
“sensation” of the 
kind that really is 
not mentioned in Mr. Gest’s brief 
list, “tears, laughter, gooseflesh.” In 
that masterpiece he aimed to give 
spectators the kind of thrill that was 
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provided for earlier pagans in the 
groves of Daphne—or the gardens 
of Nero. And now he turns from 
the temple of Venus to a Catholic 
church. The piéce de résistance of 
the former play was the exhibition 
of the living, nude goddess of 
“love.” One climax in the present 
play is the elevation of the Osten- 
sorium in Benediction, while the 
bell tinkles and seven hundred wor- 
shipers kneel in adoration. 

A convent or a bagnio, a miracle 
or an orgy, Aphrodite or the Blessed 
Virgin,—it is all the same to this 
broad-minded purveyor of high art. 


OME devout but indiscriminat- 

ing Catholics have expressed 
themselves as enthralled at The 
Miracle. And a good many non- 
Catholics, not knowing the differ- 
ence between genuine Catholic cere- 
monial and a gorgeous but purely 
theatrical imitation, have been as- 
tounded, and in some cases de- 
lighted, with what was presented 
to them as minutely authentic Ca- 
tholicism. 

But those Catholics who did not 
permit themselves to be dazzled by 
the brilliancy of the spectacle, and 
hypnotized by its kaleidoscopic dis- 
play, will cherish the hope that if 
ever again Mr. Gest’s artistic im- 
pulses lead him to set forth upon 
the stage a nun just received to 
the habit, flirting with several men, 
kneeling with one of them to re- 
ceive the Blessed Virgin’s blessing 
before she permits herself to be ab- 
ducted; led from sin to sin by a 
man who has himself been the 
beneficiary of a miracle; returning, 
disillusioned and humiliated, to 
find that repeated violations of 
her vow of chastity have been con- 
doned and concealed by the immac- 
ulate Mother of God—if, I say, Mr. 
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Morris Gest ever again attempts to 
present such a spectacle, we hope 
that the public will shun his box- 
office and desert his theater. Per- 
haps that will provide him with 
the desirable “kick” and “wallop.” 


-— 
at 


HE NEW REPUBLIC, in a lead- 
ing article on “The Problem 

of the Smith Candidacy,” indulges 
in some of the most curious logical 
gyrations that have ever been seen 
in that generally honest though fre- 
quently misguided journal. It says: 

“The friends of Governor Smith 
are making out an exceedingly 
strong case for his right to the 
Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. He is an honest man, and an 
able one. He has proved himself 
one of the best executives the State 
of New York has produced. His 
methods of political 
strategy are direct Smith for 
and open and com- President? 
mend themselves 
strongly to the average citizen. He 
has never failed, when the occasion 
arose, to take his stand on the side 
of a democratic and progressive 
liberalism, neither has he weighed 
political costs against his principles. 
For his virtues he has been re- 
warded by an immense popularity 
which is one of the most striking 
signs of the essential soundness of 
the American democracy.” 





66 GAINST such a case as this, 
what have the opponents of 
Governor Smith to urge? That he 
is a Roman Catholic. But for this 
fact the movement for his nomina- 
tion would be irresistible.” 
Apparently the writer of that 
eulogy is going to demand that 
such a man as Smith should at least 
have a chance to test his strength 
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at the polls for President. Know- 
ing The New Republic as the in- 
victus defensor of the under-dog 
(even though the under-dog were a 
Bolshevik), remembering its pure 
and holy passion for “justice, 
though the heavens fall,” as well as 
its intense detestation of political 
expediency, one fully expects the 
conclusion of that article to be a de- 
mand for Smith’s nomination, if 
not his election. 

But—no, the next paragraph 
wabbles, the succeeding paragraphs 
quibble, and, in the end, the writer 
who commenced so enthusiastically, 
expresses the pious expectation that 
Governor Smith will see that “this 
is no time to drag in the religious 
issue”! 


ITNESS this timeserving and 

pharisaical argument, so un- 
like the usual tone of the New 
Republic: 

“How much weight is it reason- 
able to give to a candidate’s reli- 
gion, in a country where religious 
freedom is guaranteed in the Con- 

stitution? In theory, 
Weak-kneed it should not be 
Argument. given any weight at 

all. If we had ar- 
rived at a state of universal polit- 
ical enlightenment and social ad- 
justment, it would not be given any 
weight. Unhappily we have not yet 
arrived at such a state, and it be- 
hooves all Americans who place the 
national welfare above party advan- 
tage and personal ambition to con- 
sider seriously the remote as well 
as the immediate effects of the elec- 
tion of a Roman Catholic to the 
Presidency.” 

Let us suppose that The New Re- 
public were arguing for the essen- 
tial rights of, let us say, the Soviets 
of Russia, and suppose that some 
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reactionary paper used such unctu- 
ous phrases as these: “If we had 
arrived at a state of universal po- 
litical enlightenment and social ad- 
justment,” it might be well to con- 
cede fair play to the Soviets, but 
“unhappily we have not yet arrived 
at such a state,” and, therefore, we 
would suggest that the Soviet gov- 
ernment waive its right to a square 
deal. 

Would any consistent reader of 
The New Republic need to be 
told that such an argument would 
be riddled and pulverized by 
the big guns of that militant 
organ? But on the question of reli- 
gious tolerance, the big guns roar 
like a suckling dove. 

“The consequences Waiting for 
of the election of Tolerance. 
Governor Smith to 

the Presidency would be extremely 
grave. ... We do not believe that 
tolerance can be established by 
fighting at the polls or on the field 
of battle. It will come to us, if at 
all, through a gradual process of 
education. It is more likely to 
come when the communicants of 
all creeds and persons of no creed 
work together in a common cause. 
... It is no time to drag in the 
religious issue. We think that 
Governor Smith sees this himself, 
and will decide before the time of 
the convention that his candidacy 
is not conducive to the best interests 
of the American people, Protestant 
or Catholic, and should therefore be 
withdrawn.” 

Uriah Heep could not have said 
that more piously. 


E plain truth in the matter 
(and The New Republic knows 
it as well as THE CaTHOoLIc WorLD) 
is that if we wait for political equal- 
ity until we “arrive at a state of 














universal political enlightenment 
and social adjustment,” we shall 
wait forever. We have been wait- 
ing, now, for nearly a hundred and 
fifty years, for that “gradual proc- 
ess of education” to bring about 
religious and political equality. 
And at the end of the century and 
a half we have the Ku-Klux Klan. 


S for the time when “communi- 
cants of all creeds . . . work 
together in a common cause,” that 
time has come. All creeds worked 
together in the war. Yet every 
open-eyed and open-minded ob- 
server knows that the latest out- 
burst of anti-Cath- 


Repaying olic bigotry was due 
Good with partly to the fact 
Evil. that Catholics made 

too good a showing 
in the war. When the Georgians 


saw 20,000 Catholic soldiers of one 
camp attending a field Mass, they 
resurrected the Klan to fight us. 
They fight against us because we 
fought for them. 

Yet The New Republic seems to 
countenance the bigots. Witness 
this final passage: 

“It is well known that in large 
sections of the country, and among 
considerable classes everywhere, 
the anti-Catholic feeling generated 
in the Reformation period remains 
active and militant. Anti-Cathol- 
icism furnishes the chief capital of 
the Ku-Klux Klan to-day. It ac- 
counts in large part for the old 
American anxiety over immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern 
Europe. 

“Millions of Americans are seri- 
ously alarmed over what they term 
the Catholic menace. Other mil- 
lions, equally averse to Catholicism, 
still maintain the optimistic view 
that nothing can alter the funda- 
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mentally Protestant character of 
the nation. The election of a Cath- 
olic to the Presidency would shake 
this latter class out of their com- 
placency and make out of them a 
rich source of recruits to nativism 
and the Ku-Klux. 

“In such an event the religious 
motive, which has hitherto played a 
subordinate part in our politics, 
would be certain to work its way 
into the foreground.” 

If this means anything, it means 
that the Ku-Klux Klan has fright- 
ened The New Republic into silence, 
or at least into compromise. 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD has no 

politics. Not even the most 
constant and careful reader can do 
more than guess whether the Editor 
and the publishers, or the contrib- 
utors to this magazine, are Demo- 
crats or Republicans. Our pages 
are never used to secure votes for 
any man or any party. 

But when a question, not of party 
politics but of political justice, 
arises, we feel ourselves free to 
speak out as powerfully as we may. 
We consider it, therefore, a matter 
of genuine patriotism to say—and 
to repeat—that the 
tradition against a A Fatal 
Catholic’s being Tradition. 
nominated for the 
Presidency of the United States is 
not only an injustice to the man, 
but a danger to the nation. This 
is not said as a threat or a menace 
to the peace of the country. The 
Catholic Church is not going to 
marshal its forces to demand polit- 
ical justice, either by force or by 
the ballot. If the possibility of a 
bloody revolution, or of an on- 
slaught of votes to capture the Gov- 
ernment for the Church and the 
Pope or for a Catholic President, is 
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the only thing that is worrying the 
Ku-Kluxers, they need burn no 
more crosses on the mountain side, 
they may stop traipsing around the 
country after dark, remain at home 
of nights with their families, and 
wear their nightgowns to bed rather 
than to a raid or to a rally. No! 
we are not threatening revolution. 
We are only insisting, on general 
principles, that political discrim- 
ination against a Catholic is a dan- 
ger to the nation. For no nation 
can afford to be hypocritical. Amer- 
ica cannot write a clause into its 
Constitution and then disregard 
that clause without storing up 
trouble. It takes a bit of spiritual 
insight, rather than mere political 
sagacity, to understand that a na- 
tion has a soul, and that what 
would ruin the soul of a man will 
ruin the soul of a nation. 

Indeed, the sins of a nation are 
surer of retribution here below than 
the sins of an individual. A man 
may be dishonest, or a hypocrite, 
and “get away with it.” He may 
die before he is discovered. But a 
nation always lives long enough to 
be found out. Therefore, if a na- 
tional constitution says that “no 
religious test shall ever be required, 
as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United 
States,” but the citizens of the na- 
tion de facto impose such a test, 
that discrepancy, unless it be cor- 
rected, will ruin the nation. For it 
means that a law is not a law, and 
when a law is not a law, you have 
incipient anarchy. 


NTI-CATHOLICS will not be- 
lieve that Catholics can look at 

this matter dispassionately and with 
high patriotism. But the fact is 
that when we demand that a man 
shall not be refused nomination or 
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election to the Presidency, because 
of his religion, we are not con- 
cerned merely about Mr. Smith, or 
about some future 
possible Catholic 
candidate—we are 
concerned about the 
integrity of the Constitution of the 
United States. If Mr. Smith were a 
Jew instead of a Catholic, and were 
the victim of discrimination on that 
account, we should cry out just as 
loudly against the injustice. 

We do not expect to persuade re- 
ligious bigots to be fair in order to 
be patriotic. They cannot see a big 
principle. If they could, they would 
not be bigots. But we do hope to 
convince intelligent and reasonable 
non-Catholics that they should join 
with Catholics in demanding that 
an end be put to a condition 
that implies hypocrisy in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and insincerity 
amongst millions of voting citizens, 
and that presages ill for the future 
of America. It is axiomatic that a 
country cannot be free if it toler- 
ates and perpetuates religious big- 


otry. 


A High 
Principle. 


-—— 
~~ 





RANK MUNSEY, the newspaper 
and magazine magnate, who 
has owned at one time as many as 
seventeen newspapers, has decided 
to concentrate on one only, and is 
selling the others. For, he says, 
“God Almighty never made any 
man big enough to handle more 
than one newspaper.” Whereupon 
Arthur Brisbane, loyal henchman of 
William Randolph Hearst, rises to 
remark that “God Almighty made 
Mr. Hearst,” and Mr. Hearst owns 
“more than twenty newspapers and 
a trunkful of magazines.” 
Moreover, he handles them suc- 
cessfully. The proof is, that 
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amongst this swarm of papers, 
“There are at least five, each of 
which makes more 
than a million dol- 
lars profit every 
year.” And one of 
them,—the one with which Mr. 
Hearst began,—“has a larger cir- 
culation and makes more money 
than ever before in its history.” 

These facts are instructive, but 
the emphasis laid upon “making 
more money,” and “more than a 
million dollars profit,” is rather dis- 
concerting. It almost tempts one 
to think (perish the thought!) that 
Mr. Hearst is concerned with profits. 
But everyone knows that he has 
accumulated newspapers purely out 
of a passionate love for the common 
people, and for the furtherance of 
their interests. He helps the peo- 
ple by fighting a constant crusade 
for them against wicked politicians 
and plundering capitalists. How 
carefully he has avoided all at- 
tempts to inveigle him into political 
office! And with what holy hatred 
does he combat and scorn the mil- 
lionaire class,—he that puts away 
only five or ten millions profit a 
year! 

Not content with fighting the 
battles of his beloved common peo- 
ple, he is constantly enlightening 
their minds, elevating their stand- 
ards of literature and art, cultivat- 
ing their taste for the better and 
higher things of life, leading them 
gently but powerfully away from 
all that is base and sordid and 
scandalous. 


The Master 
Journalist. 


RULY, it is a great art and a 
noble profession. Mr. Bris- 
bane says, “It is not easy. You 
must know how.” 
And on the very page where Mr. 
Brisbane is extolling the ability of 
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his chief, there is a beautiful dem- 
onstration of the art of editing a 
newspaper. The headlines read 
“Woman Faces Trial for Life.” 
“Defense will be that Husband had 
Revolver and Wife Grappled with 
him.” Now how would some tyro, 
or some soulless and 
inartistic writer, at- 
tack that tragic af- 
fair? Would he say, 
“In the criminal courts yesterday, 
a woman was placed on trial for the 
murder of her husband,” and then 
give the names and let the terrible 
matter rest until the end of the 
trial? Nonsense! One could not 
make a profit of over a million per 
annum on a newspaper that did so 
poor a job as that. Hear how Mr. 
Hearst approaches the delectable 
subject. 

“*How happy that woman must 
be! Twins! And just to think that 
it was over one little baby that I 
wanted to have that Irving and I 
quarreled!’ Little Mrs. ——*-who 
went on trial for her life yesterday, 
sobbed as she said this last eve- 
ning.” That is the beginning. There 
will be a million words about that 
trial, and a hundred photographs 
of it in that paper, before Mr. 
Hearst finishes with it. Such is 
literature! Such is art! 


A Lesson in 
Literature. 


UT to come back to Brisbane. 

It is said that Mr. Hearst pays 

him $75,000 a year for writing one 

column daily. Consider a sample 

of the skill that brings him a salary 

equal to that of the President of 
the United States. 

“‘Pll fight no more,’ says Firpo. 
The Argentine giant means to live 
his own life and leave the atmo- 
sphere of the prize ring. He even 
refuses the possibility of making 
half a million dollars by one 
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more fight. [Again the “million.” 
Whether it be art or literature, or 
pugilism, the stand- 
ard of value is the 
“million.” } 

“Now why will 
Firpo leave the atmosphere of the 
prize ring? 

“Who was’t [Notice that “was’t.” 
That also is art.] betrayed the 
Capitol? A woman! 

“Who lost Mark Antony the 
world? A woman! 

“Who was the cause of a long ten 
years’ war and laid at last old Troy 
in ashes? A woman! 

“And now it’s Firpo’s turn.” 


The Art of 
Writing. 


OW untrue, after such an ex- 
ample as this, to say that jour- 
nalism cannot be literature! Mr. 
Brisbane knows his classics and he 
knows that his readers know their 
classics. How deftly and yet pow- 
erfully he sets forth the theme 
“Cherchez la femme!” No wonder 
he gets $75,000. No wonder his 
boss gets a million. It isn’t easy. 
You have to know how to do it. 
True, some of Mr. Brisbane’s 
readers, when they get home, will 
probably say to “the old woman”: 
“I see that Troy, New York, was 
burned to the ground. Nothing left 
but ashes. A woman set fire to it. 
And also it seems that a woman 
is at the bottom of this oil scandal, 
for Brisbane says that a woman 
‘betrayed the Capitol!’ ” 


N view of the fact that criticisms 
of the Hearst newspapers are 
sometimes published in these col- 
umns, it is only fair that when Mr. 
Hearst achieves something extraor- 
dinary that too should be noted. 
Now it happens that a few months 
ago The New York American per- 
formed an astounding feat of jour- 
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nalism. “Astounding” is a strong 
word, perhaps I should have writ- 
ten “miraculous.” 

On a certain Monday night, an 
elaborate and, we are told, exceed- 
ingly expensive moving picture was 
produced by a company controlled 
by Mr. Hearst, in a theater owned 
by Mr. Hearst. The performance 
commenced at 8:30 in the evening. 
In Tuesday morn- 
ing’s Hearst paper 
which appeared on 
the streets at the 
same time that the play was be- 
ginning, there was a long de- 
scription of the triumph of the 
play. The article told of the crowd- 
ing of the sidewalks for two hun- 
dred feet on each side of the en- 
trance; of the filling of the theater 
“to the last limit of standing room,” 
of “thousands of persons offering 
double and treble the box-office 
rates in their eagerness to be pres- 
ent at the world premier of the 
mighty screen spectacle”; of the 
“salvos of applause that greeted the 
overture”; of the judgment of the 
critics that “never before the foot- 
lights had Mantell given so flaw- 
lessly fine a characterization.” And 
so on, and so on. Furthermore, on 
the inside pages of the newspaper, 
there was a full column, under the 
name of Mr. Hearst’s chief critic, 
and two more columns naming and 
describing the famous people who 
attended the “world premier.” 

Now, I submit that this is an un- 
paralleled triumph of journalism. 
Indeed, to have the newspapers on 
the street at 8:30, telling of a per- 
formance which began at 8:30, is 
more than a triumph. It is a mir- 
acle. Whatever happens to the law 
of gravitation under the assaults of 
Einstein, one thing is certain: Mr. 
Hearst has demonstrated that time 


A Miracle of 
Journalism. 
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can be turned backward. The pa- 
per must have gone to press at least 
an hour or two before the show 
commenced. Yet there was the 
show, and the crowds, and the fa- 
mous people, and the music “’n 
everything” all described. “It isn’t 
easy. You have to know how to do 
it.” Hats off to Mr. Hearst—mir- 
acle worker. 


-— 
—_— 





ANY moderns seem to consider 
stupidity to be worse than 
immorality. But what shall we say 
when great writers, in advocacy of 
immorality, defend it with stupid- 
ity? 

The immoral cause is birth con- 
trol. The stupidity is in the follow- 
ing argument, injected into a novel, 
The Lavender Dragon, by Eden 
Philpotts : 

“The need to rear and fatten 
armies and navies for slaughter 
does not, you see, arise with us. 
We know that there are too 
many people in the world. Au- 
thority cannot cope with the in- 
crease and Nature does so—in a 
manner very painful to all of good 
will. Reason bewails the starved 
souls and bodies of many little 
ones, while superstition, patriotism, 
and other faulty inspirations still 
too much in evidence, clamor for 
more of these failures. It will pres- 
ently, however, be driven into man’s 
thick skull that quality is of greater 
force in affairs than quantity, and 
that famine and pestilence are cruel 
and abominable engines to keep the 
race in bounds. And when he 
makes that discovery, what will he 
do? He will first reach limitation 
of swords and spears, and then, 
being a logical beast in his saner 
moments, attain to limitation of his 
own species. For when men com- 


pose their differences without shed- 
ding of blood, masses to murder and 
be murdered are an anachronism, 
and overproduction becomes folly.” 

In other words (to make a long 
paragraph short), the race in- 
creases too rapidly. Formerly war 
was a means of getting rid of sur- 
plus human beings. But we must 
stop war. Then we shall have to 
limit the human increase by birth 
control. 

Race suicide is at least as im- 
moral as warfare. One crime will 
take the place of another. But the 
stupidity of the argument is in the 
implication that there is no other 
solution of the problem of over- 
population except by committing a 
crime. As Chesterton says, “When 
there are not hats 
enough for all exist- Supplanting 
ing heads, chop off Crime with 
some heads.” Why Crime. 
not try providing 
more hats? Or more food? Sup- 
pose that all the nations in the late 
war, instead of putting money into 
powder, had spent whatever the 
war cost, upon the irrigation and 
cultivation of the waste spaces of 
the earth. How many more mortals 
could then be comfortably sus- 
tained? When that problem is 
solved, we will suggest another: 
Suppose all the nations of the world 
got together to arrange a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. 
How many more mortals could 
then be comfortably sustained? 
When that question is answered, 
we will suggest a hundred more 
ways of solving the problem of 
overpopulation. Until all solutions 
have been exhausted, it is absurd 
to suggest an artificial means that 
violates a primary law of nature, 
and that is repugnant to all sense 
of decency. 


_ 
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Recent Events. 


THE New AMERICAN CARDINALS. 


On Monday, March 24th, the 
Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, Arch- 
bishop of New York, and the Most 
Rev. George W. Mundelein, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, will be created 
Cardinals. With their elevation to 
this exalted rank, the United States 
will have four representatives in the 
Sacred College, all native-born 
American citizens, and will rank 
fourth among the countries repre- 
sented there, only Italy, Spain, and 
France having a greater number. 

Archbishop Hayes was born in 
New York in 1867. He attended 
Manhattan College, St. Joseph’s 


Seminary, and the Catholic Univer- 


sity of America. He was ordained 
in 1892, and, after serving as curate 
and secretary to the then Bishop 
Farley, became chancellor when 
that prelate succeeded to the Arch- 
bishopric of New York. He was ap- 
pointed Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York in 1914, and in 1917 became 
Bishop Ordinary of the United 
States Army and Navy Chaplains. 
Archbishop Hayes was promoted to 
the See of New York on March 10, 
1919. 

Archbishop Mundelein was born 
in New York in 1872. He was a 
pupil at Manhattan College, at- 
tended St. Vincent’s Seminary, 
Beatty, Pa., and completed his 
studies at the Urban College of 
Propaganda, Rome. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1895. 
For three years he was assistant 
secretary to Bishop McDonnell of 
Brooklyn and became chancellor of 
the Brooklyn Diocese in 1898. He 


was elevated to the dignity of Do- 
mestic Prelate by His Holiness, 
Pius X., in 1906, and two years later 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology from the Congre- 
gation of Propaganda. In 1909 he 
was consecrated Titular Bishop of 
Loryma and Auxiliary Bishop of 
Brooklyn, and, on December 9, 
1915, was promoted to the See of 
Chicago. 

Naturally the Catholics of Amer- 
ica are elated at this promotion of 
two of their archbishops. But grati- 
fication is not confined to them. 
The whole country rejoices, and 
feels that the honor bestowed upon 
these eminent prelates and citizens 
is a mark of high distinction con- 
ferred upon itself. 

The World, of New York, made 
the following comment on their 
nomination as Cardinals: 

“To the people of the United 
States, irrespective of race or reli- 
gion, it is a source of national pride 
that two native-born citizens are to 
become princes of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. To the people of New 
York City comes the double grati- 
fication that Archbishops Hayes and 
Mundelein, upon whose heads the 
biretta will be placed by Pope Pius 
XI., were both born on Manhattan 
Island. ... 

“There is something compelling, 
something historic, romantic, and 
holy about the office of Cardinal of 
the Roman Catholic Church, that 
has its roots in history, in legend, 
in poetry, and in drama. The red 
hat has been worn by some of the 
greatest men who have ever lived, 
and those who have worn it have 
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left their marks upon the most in- 
tense periods in the post-Galilean 
ae 

“No worthier American priests 
could have been chosen for investi- 
ture of the red robe than the Arch- 
bishops of New York and Chicago— 
two princes of a higher realm than 
the temporal sprung from _ the 
crowded streets of Manhattan Is- 
land.” 

The New York Times, in more 
personal vein, remarked: 

“Archbishop Hayes has a warm 
place in the hearts of the multitude 
of his coreligionists in this city and 
the respect of citizens at large. He 
is not only a patriot of proved de- 
votion and public service, but a 
real New Yorker, and that is a dis- 
tinction in this vast cosmopolis. 
Archbishop Mundelein has not been 
so long away from the Diocese of 
Brooklyn and out beyond the Alle- 
ghanies that he is not still claimed 
by this his mother city as one of her 
children. As they go forth on their 
joint pilgrimage to the Eternal City, 
they go with something more than 
ecclesiastical sanction. They have 
the good-will of the cities and the 
land which they have served while 
serving their Church. May they 
come back with renewed patriotic 
and spiritual zeal.” 


-— 
oe 





“THE CONVERSATIONS OF MALINES.” 


CarDINAL Mercier, Primate of 
Belgium, recently issued a pastoral 
letter to his clergy concerning the 
now famous conversations held at 
Malines between Catholics and An- 
glicans. The purpose of the con- 
versations was to discuss reunion 
of the Anglican Establishment with 
the Catholic Church. English Cath- 
olics, as well as certain groups in 


the Anglican Church, expressed 
themselves as strongly opposed to 
these proceedings at Malines. The 
Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury 
felt it necessary to defend himself 
against the charge of “betraying” 
the Church of England. He insisted 
that there were no “negotiations,” 
but only “conversations” of a pri- 
vate and non-committal character. 

Cardinal Mercier’s pastoral is in- 
tended to correct the misrepresen- 
tation of his part in the proceed- 
ings, and is regarded as an answer 
to the criticism of English Cath- 
olics. The Cardinal also makes it 
clear that what took place at Ma- 
lines were “conversations,” not 
“negotiations.” 

Although it has been said that 
the Vatican officially, at all events, 
was not cognizant of the conversa- 
tions taking place in Belgium, 
Cardinal Mercier declares that “it 
was enough to know that I was act- 
ing in agreement with the supreme 
Authority, blessed and encouraged 
by It.” 

“Why these conversations?” Car- 
dinal Mercier asks in his letter, and 
he supplies the answer to his ques- 
tion: 

“For the whole world, I would 
not that one of our separated 
brethren should have the right to 
say that he knocked trustfully at 
the door of a Roman Catholic 
Bishop, and that this Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop refused to open it....” 

“I trust,” Cardinal Mercier says in 
his conclusion, “that I have been 
able to blow away the slight cloud 
of dust which, for a moment, drifted 
between us and our friends in Eng- 
land.” 

In quoting this last passage from 
Cardinal Mercier’s letter, the Lon- 
don Catholic Times observes: 

“Perhaps His Eminence does not 
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fully realize that Catholic writers 
here were anxious to prevent a 
‘cloud of dust’ of another kind aris- 
ing, not between us and our friends 
in Belgium, and the Cardinal most 
of all, but among non-Catholics in 
England, where the conversion not 
only of individuals, but also of 
whole groups of men of goodwill, 
is delayed, or permanently barred 
by the idea that there may be be- 
fore long a ‘corporate reunion’ of 
the Anglican Church with the Holy 
See, brought about by ‘Roman con- 
cessions’ on vital points and a ‘re- 
statement of dogmas.’ 

“No one ever supposed that Car- 
dinal Mercier was encouraging any 
such impossible expectations, but 
they exist very largely among An- 
glicans. .. .” 

The London Tablet, referring 
editorially to Cardinal Mercier’s 
letter, says: 

“The fact that we pray constantly 
for the conversion of England and 
hope everything from the mercy of 
God All-Powerful, does not blind us 
into confusing methods which are 
plainly impracticable with those 
which are practical We are 
tempted to use an illustration. Dur- 
ing the two years in which, off and 
on, these ‘conversations’ have been 
held at Malines, no conversion has 
been effected or expected. But in- 
side these two years conversations 
have been held in every Catholic 
presbytery in England, between our 
priests and Anglicans and others 
inquiring about Catholic doctrines 
and seeking the explanation of their 
difficulties. The result is that 
nearly thirty thousand souls have 
been gathered into the Fold, and 
are now fervent Catholics. That is 
what we mean by methods that are 
practical. The gain is written in 
souls.” 
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Tue CarTHUSIAN DIET AND 
LONGEVITY. 


DerTAILep investigation of the 
dietary of the Carthusian monks, at 
Cowfold in England, is being made 
by the British Ministry of Health, 
which hopes to secure valuable 
data and information which will be 
available in the treatment of cancer. 

Longevity and freedom from dis- 
ease, which prevails amongst the 
members of this the most austere of 
all the religious orders of the Cath- 
olic Church, have for some time 
past attracted the attention of the 
medical fraternity in Great Britain. 
Living on a diet from which flesh 
meat is absent, and making great 
use of fruit and green vegetables, 
the Carthusian Fathers at Cow- 
fold, whose older members range 
around the ripe age of eighty years, 
are believed to be in possession of 
a dietetic system which can be ap- 
plied with beneficial results to the 
treatment of cancer. 

The matter has been raised be- 
fore. Not very long ago a learned 
treatise on the treatment of cancer, 
written by one of the most famous 
members of the medical profession, 
gave very great prominence to the 
results on health of a diet such as 
that of the Carthusians. One very 
convincing factor has been not so 
much the great age reached by the 
average Carthusian monk; but that 
these Fathers enter the monastery 
at a fairly early age, and that on 
the diet of the monks they grow to 
a hearty old age with a striking 
freedom from illness. 

Cowfold monastery, dedicated in 
honor of St. Hugh, the medieval 
Englishman who was a Carthusian 
and Bishop of Lincoln, stands in the 
quiet countryside of Sussex, a 
county beloved of English writers 











and especially of Hilaire Belloc. 
The monastery is said to contain 
the longest cloister space in the 
world. There is accommodation 
for a very large number of monks, 
and the tradition is that this mon- 
astery was built to house all the 
Carthusian monks of France, when 
a number of years ago the expul- 
sion of the sons of St. Bruno from 
France was threatened. 

Bishop Shahan, speaking in 
Washington recently on “The Or- 
igin of Lent and Its Benefits,” told 
of an attempt once made to have 
the Pope oblige the Carthusians to 
eat some meat. When the Carthu- 
sians learned of this effort they 
asked permission of the Holy 
Father to send him a delegation of 
twenty-five members of their order 
so that he himself might judge the 
effect of their dietary régime on 
those following it. Every member 
of the delegation was over eighty 
years. When the Pope received the 
delegation he decided there was no 
good reason for interfering with the 
Carthusian dietary regulations. 


<i 
—<— 





AWARD TO CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND. 


Tue Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland has been awarded $86,000 
as compensation for the loss it sus- 
tained by the destruction of its 
building, stock, and records in 1922. 
It claimed $188,000. The premises 
were destroyed during the fighting 
in Dublin. All the records of the 
Society were burned. These in- 
cluded account books and a list 
containing the names of all those 
who had become members since the 
foundation of the society a quarter 
of a century ago. The society in- 
tends to rebuild on the old site. 
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Famous ENGLISH DOCTOR AT 
LourpEs Is DeEap. 


“PILGRIMS to Lourdes this year,” 
says the London Tablet, “will miss 
a kindly presence from the scenes 
about the famous grotto, for Dr. 
George Cox, K.S.G., has passed to 
his reward. His connection with 
Lourdes began in a visit which he 
had intended should last a week; it 
ended only with his death in the 
same wonderful town nearly thirty 
years afterwards. Dr. Cox was born 
and educated in Mauritius; later 
he came to England and studied in 
London at University College; and 
as a young man he found the grace 
of conversion. Visiting Lourdes, he 
consented to help for a few days at 
the Bureau des Constatations; and 
when those few days had run their 
course, his pious devotion bade him 
stay on, month after month, year 
after year, ‘English physician’ and 
devoted friend to the many thou- 
sands of pilgrims who came to the 
famous shrine. He lived to be 
eighty-five, to the last the same be- 
nign, winning personality of whom 
all Lourdes was proud. It is said 
that the townspeople regarded him 
as a saint, as well they might. 
Twenty years ago Pope Pius X. con- 
ferred on Dr. Cox a well-merited 
Knighthood of St. Gregory; and a 
year or two ago some of his Cath- 
olic friends made him a quiet pres- 
entation in testimony that his many 
years of self-sacrificing labor were 
not forgotten, and that gratitude 
demanded an outlet.” 

It has been generally believed 
that Dr. Cox was a convert to the 
Faith. But according to a priest 
correspondent of the London Uni- 
verse, Dr. Cox stated definitely in 
1913 that he was “born and bap- 
tized” a Catholic. 















































Our Contributors. 


THe Asspt ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“Catholicism and Democracy”) is 
a well-known French preacher, 
resident in Paris. Abbé Lugan is a 
contributor to French, Belgian, 
Spanish, and English periodicals. 
He has also published several 
books, one of which, L’Egoisme 
humain, has been honored by an 
award from the French Academy. 


LouisE WueaTton (“Moths and 
Stars”) is a regular and valued con- 
tributor to THe CaTHOLIC WORLD. 
Her last previous contribution was 
“Psyche and the Prophet” in the 
issue of December, 1923. The same 
issue contains a more detailed 
biographical notice of this writer. 


CHARLES Puituips (“The Seal of 
Pilate”) is another contributor held 
in high regard by our readers. We 
learn that Mr. Phillips’s book, The 
New Poland, published by Mac- 
millan, has gone into a second edi- 
tion. That is especially gratifying 
to us, as some of the material of the 
book appeared originally in THE 
CaTHOLIC WORLD. 


DorotHy Frances GurNEY (“The 
Forty Days”) is the eldest daughter 
of the Rev. F. G. Blomfield, and the 
granddaughter of Bishop Blomfield, 
the Anglican Bishop of Chester and 
later of London. She married the 
Rev. Gerald Gurney, and with him 
was received into the Catholic 
Church in 1919. Mrs. Gurney is a 
contributor to numerous magazines 
and the author of several books. 


Cuartes A. McManon (“The 
Morals of the Movies’) is the Di- 


rector of the Motion Picture Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and motion picture 
critic for the N. C. W. C., supplying 
regularly a motion picture review 
to the Catholic press of the country 
reached by the N. C. W. C. News 
Service. 


Sir BertraM C. A. WINDLE, Pu.D., 
LL.D. (“Religion of the Prim- 
itives”), well-known to our readers, 
is an indefatigable worker in the 
interests of the Faith. College pro- 
fessor, writer, lecturer, he recently 
accepted the additional office of 
President of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Canada, becoming at the 
same time chairman of that so- 


ciety’s publication committee, and 
editor of The Pamphlet-Guide, its 


official organ. It is a pleasure to 
note that Dr. Windle’s labor in the 
dissemination and defense of truth 
is meeting with noteworthy success. 
For instance, he delivered recently 
in Toronto a course of twelve lec- 
tures on “The Races of the World.” 
It was announced that the lectures 
would be given in the Physics 
Theatre of the University of To- 
ronto, on Fridays, at 4:30 Pp. M. 
Before the course was half over, it 
was necessary, because of the large 
attendance, to transfer it to Con- 
vocation Hall, which has more than 
twice the seating capacity of the 
Physics Theatre. “To listen to Sir 
Bertram on a Friday afternoon in 
the crowded Physics Building,” 
says a writer on The Toronto Daily 
Star, “is to acquire a new respect 
for the race as it now functions on 
the planet, and to be thankful to 
Almighty Wisdom for keeping alive 
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the certainty of so much uplift 
during so much seeming degrada- 
tion.” 


VirGcinia Lyne (Mrs. RosBert B.) 
TUNSTALL (“Carol”) will be remem- 
bered by two poems that have al- 
ready appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp, “E Tenebris Lux” in April, 
1923, and “Dumb” in August, 1923. 
Mrs. Tunstall had two poems in 
Brathwaite’s Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1922, and a poem in an 
anthology called The Best Poems of 
1922, published, in London, and 
containing selections from both 
English and American periodicals. 


Acnes B. (Mrs. J. T. C.) Mc- 


GurrE (“Books for the Book-Loving 
Child”) is a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege and former editor of the Trin- 
ity College Record. Mrs. McGuire 


is a great favorite with CATHOLIC 
Wor tp readers, who are still chuck- 
ling over her sparkling witticisms 
in the article on “The Nineteen 
Hundreds,” which appeared in our 
issue of June, 1923. 


L. J. S. Woop (“Mussolini and 
the Roman Question”), born at Ox- 
ford, England, and educated at 
Radley and New College, Oxford, 
has resided in Rome for fifteen 
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years and a half, engaged in jour- 
nalism, chiefly Catholic. Mr. Wood 
is thé Roman correspondent of the 
London Tablet, and is a frequent 
contributor to English and Amer- 
ican periodicals, Catholic and sec- 
ular. 


THEODORE Maynarp’ (“Easter 
Ode”) is a highly esteemed con- 
tributor whose name and work are 
already familiar to all our readers. 
His poem entitled “Reunion” was 
published in THe CaTHoLic Wor.LpD 
for November, 1923, where a more 
extended biographical notice of Mr. 
Maynard will also be found. 


MARGARET Top RITTER (“Resur- 
rection”), poet and _ short-story 
writer, is a new contributor whom 
we gladly welcome to the pages of 
THE CaTHOLic WorLp. Her poems 
have appeared in the leading poetry 
magazines of England and Amer- 
ica and in the best-known anthol- 
ogies. 


Paoto Arcari (“The Religion of 
Giovanni Papini’’) is a professor at 
the University of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land. MARGHERITA CIMINO-KING, 
the translator of the article, was 
Lecturer in Italian at London Uni- 
versity from 1915 until 1922. 








Mew Books. 


The Collected Essays and Papers of 
George Saintsbury. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 3 vols. $12.50. 
Professor Saintsbury has been a 

prolific writer, chiefly in the sphere 

of literary criticism, and this pres- 
ent collection includes essays writ- 
ten between 1875 and 1920. Saints- 
bury was never a stylist. There is 
nothing of the charm of Matthew 

Arnold about his work, nothing of 

the urbanity, the grace, or the dis- 

tinction. Other critics, like Leslie 

Stephen, Walter Bagehot, J. M. 


Robertson, and Stedman, gave us 
individual essays which may be 
considered as superior to any one 
contribution of the Edinburgh pro- 


fessor. But none of them has cov- 
ered so wide a range of literature, 
none has shown a greater zest for 
literature in its more abiding as- 
pects, and none has equalled Saints- 
bury in his talent for awakening in 
the reader a keen desire to see for 
himself. He is an authority on the 
history of French as well as on the 
history of English literature, on the 
development of both French and 
English fiction, and has written 
(despite its many faults) the only 
valuable history of criticism in Eng- 
lish. But in spite of the merits of 
these works, Saintsbury is at his 
best in the literary essay. Here his 
enormous reading enriches his 
dicta without overshadowing them; 
and the limitations of length forbid 
too large a discursiveness. The first 
volume of this set is given over to 
nineteenth-century writers, chiefly 
in prose, and it would be hard to 
find saner and keener and more ap- 
preciative critiques than those on 


De Quincey, Hazlitt, Jeffrey, and 
Leigh Hunt. 

In the second volume are to be 
found papers on lesser lights, Lock- 
hart, Borrow, Landor, and Hood, 
and the series published originally 
as Corrected Impressions, in which 
he treated Thackeray, Arnold, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Ruskin among prose writers, and 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Browning, 
and William Morris among poets. 
Here are the high lights of nine- 
teenth-century letters, and one 
would travel far and find vastly 
less satisfying estimates than these. 
Saintsbury is, to use his own phrase, 
no “one-eyed critic.” His power of 
appreciation is of genius, and his 
judgment in discovering the very 
finest of a given author’s work is 
unfailing. What he finds poor he 
brands promptly and unequiv- 
ocally; what he finds excellent he 
greets with hearty and robust 
praise. He has a wholesome re- 
spect for his own judgment, and he 
neither minces words nor offers 
apologies when expressing it. He 
confesses in “Thackeray” to being 
“disgusted with the namby-pamby- 
ness of Amelia, with the chuckle- 
headed goodness of Dobbin, with 
the vicious nincompoopery and 
selfishness of George Osborne.” 
Then, again, “The Newcomes threw 
me at first rather back”—an expe- 
rience many a lover of the great 
W. M. T. has undergone. But the 
picture of Beatrix in Henry Esmond 
and The Virginians—nothing equals 
it, he declares, in the whole range 
of prose fiction. This is sweeping 
praise, but Saintsbury means it and 
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minces no words in saying it. There 
is, indeed, an air of the “take it or 
leave it” about Saintsbury’s dicta 
which has grown upon him with 
the years. But it belongs, not to 
conceit, but to downrightness, and 
in the end does not repel. In his 
“Macaulay” he points out with ad- 
mirable justice the historian’s 
shortcomings and excellences, and 
summarizes his supreme merit by 
declaring him “an almost unsur- 
passed leader to reading.” 

In the third volume of the series 
he has some good things to say 
about the historical novel, about 
English prose, and about the grand 
style in relation to Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Milton. In the presence 
of this triumvirate, our critic is by 
no means abashed. There is no 
false modesty about him. In his 
eyes they are not supermen, but 
real human beings like the rest of 
us, men who were possessed of a 
great genius but one not free from 
faults nor removed from critical ap- 
praisal. All this is as it should be 
and allures the reader. Saints- 
bury’s eyes are not dazzled by what 
he sees. He wears the mantle of 
criticism, not of uncritical adula- 
tion, and when he tells us that a 
passage in Troilus and Cressida or 
the Inferno or The Newcomes has 
remained vividly in memory for 
thirty or forty years, no reader who 
loves literature can refrain from 
searching out the passage and re- 
galing himself not only with it but 
with those others which he himself 
has found unforgettable. Indeed, 
Saintsbury’s criticism is a guide- 
book to the best in literature; it is 
a record of those “touchstones of 
literature” which of themselves pro- 
vide the thoughtful reader with 
standards of judgment so sound, so 
enduring, that he can form his own 
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taste and establish a sense of gen- 
uine appreciation. 

Saintsbury is the last of the great 
critics. No living man who writes 
English can equal him. Criticism 
which is sound because it knows 
real beauty and reverences it, which 
is sane because its taste is catholic — 
and its objectives clear, has fallen 
upon evil days. George Saintsbury’s 
essays indicate what it is capable 
of, and we may fairly employ of 
him his own words of Lord Jeffrey: 
“There may be much that he does 
not see; there may be some things 
he is physically unable to see; but 
what he does see, he sees with a 
clearness, and codrdinates in its 
bearings on other things seen with 
a precision, which are hardly to be 
matched among the fluctuating and 
diverse race of critics.” J.J. R. 


The Rise of Christianity. By Fred- 


erick Owen Norton. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. 

$2.00. 

Three Measures of Meal. By Frank 
G. Vial. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

The Gospels—Fact, Myth, or Legend? 
By J. P. Arendzen, D.D. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

The first book under review gives 
an account of the life of a certain 
person who at times suggests mem- 
ories of some one else of whom we 
have read. No detailed history is 
given, for “it is only necessary to 
show the great part he played in 
the rise of Christianity” (p. 48) as 
“God’s servant and representative” 
(p. 171). His father’s name was 
Joseph and his mother’s Mary, and 
he had five brothers and at least two 
sisters (p. 38). His parents once 
lost him at a festival in Jerusalem, 
and when they found him, he said, 
in reply to their questioning, “Why 
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did you look for me, did you not 
know I must be here?” (p. 42), 
which is oddly familiar and yet un- 
familiar. Later on, under the in- 
fluence of one John, who practised 
baptism in the Jordan, he seems to 
have first entertained a hazy idea 
that he was something rather above 
the average of mankind, and this 
idea of a mission was deepened by 
a remark made by a friend named 
Peter, a rather well-to-do fisherman. 
Before his death he called his fol- 
lowers together, and giving them 
bread and wine he said—the ex- 
tract is evidently a quotation from 
some work (with which we are un- 
familiar), for it is in small print 
and within inverted commas: 


“He took a loaf and after thank- 
ing God he broke it saying, “This 
means my body, broken for you; 


do this in memory of me.’ In the 
same way he took the cup after 
supper saying, “This cup means the 
new covenant ratified by my blood; 
as often as you drink it, do it in 
memory of me.’” (P. 100.) 


He was crucified and rose again. 
The author does not like to think 
that such was the case—so we 
gather—but the change in the char- 
acter of his followers is clamant for 
the explanation which he accepts. 
Still later, after he had disappeared, 
his followers were all in an upper 
room together and became so filled 
with joy and encouragement at the 
thought of the Resurrection that 
“their feelings of hope, assurance, 
and confidence were released in a 
flood of joyous, ecstatic utterance, 
so sudden, so spontaneous, that the 
sound seemed to fill the room ‘like 
a violent blast of wind.’” 

The explanation of this curious 
book is to be found in the dedica- 
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tion, where a former teacher is 
thanked for helping the writer to 
work out what he calls “My Gos- 
pel.” Yes, that is what it is, and 
those that prefer a product of pure 
fancy to what has been held to be 
fact for two thousand years can get 
what they want in this book. But 
what exactly is the use of this kind 
of thing or how any rational being 
can waste his time over it we cannot 
conceive. If the Gospel narrative 
is true, let us stick to it as it is. 
If it is not true, no earthly good 
can be done by altering it to some- 
thing quite different and then mak- 
ing it the basis of a religion—a 
basis of sand which an April 
shower will wash away. 

Mr. Vial’s title alludes to the 
“three measures of meal” to which 
the kingdom of heaven is likened 
by Our Lord. These three measures 
are the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
nations into which was introduced 
the leaven of Christianity. The 
author’s idea, admirably carried out 
with real scholarly knowledge, is 
to draw for us a picture of the char- 
acter of the three populations at 
that period and especially the ideas 
of the great thinkers who in so 
many ways prepared the way for 
the teaching of Christ which was to 
come “in the fulness of time.” The 
writer is an Anglican, and that fact 
peeps out occasionally, but there is 
no intercreedal polemic in this work 
nor one word which should ruffle 
the feelings of the most sensitive 
Catholic. 

It is a long time since we have 
read anything more interesting than 
this or the next book, which must 
also be dismissed with far too short 
a notice. It tells us just every- 
thing that one wants to know about 
the Gospels, their writers, and their 
dates, and is based upon the latest 
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and most critical works. Dr. Arend- 
zen is well-known as a scholar, and 
as these papers appeared in The 
Catholic Gazette, they were read 
with deep interest. It is a posses- 
sion to have them bound together 
and a possession which every intel- 
ligent Catholic should make his 
own. B. C. A. W. 


The Science of Education. By Otto 
Willmann, Ph.D. Translated by 
Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. Beatty, 
Pa.: Archabbey Press. Vol. II. 
The second volume of Will- 

mann’s The Science of Education, 

translated into English by Rev. 

Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., presents 

the application of Willmann’s 

philosophical and sociological con- 
ceptions of education to the prob- 
lems of the aims and content of the 
curriculum. The different motives 
of education, psychological, moral, 
and transcendental, are discussed 
and evaluated. With these objec- 
tives in mind, an ideal curricular 
content is evolved. The practical 
organization of the school and its 
course of study is given a great deal 
of attention. The last part of the 
work treats of education as a sys- 
tem, particular emphasis being 
placed upon its adaptability to na- 
tional and religious purposes. 
Placing beyond all question the 
value of Willmann to our educa- 
tional interests, it may not be amiss 
to point out certain elements of this 
work which leave it open to crit- 
icism, especially from the side of 
possible unfriendly critics. The 
work is unquestionably theoretical, 
in the sense that scarcely any use 
is made of the vast amount of ma- 
terial which the experimental study 
of education has contributed in the 
last twenty-five years to the solu- 
tion of educational problems. To 
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that extent it will be discounted by 
the professional educationist, and 
viewed as “old-fashioned” by the 
average normal school student or 
teacher. 

Moreover, its peculiar value for 
the American school will be dis- 
counted by those who insist that 
Willmann had the German system 
solely in mind when he wrote. 
However true his principles may be, 
their application to our needs is not 
apparent. Many, too, would ques- 
tion, and seriously, whether the 
German State-controlled system, 
with its unquestionable results but 
rigid unelastic standards, is as su- 
perior to British ideals and out- 
comes in education as Willmann 
would have us believe. There are 
few who would not consider the 
statement that “one might really 
question the propriety of speaking 
of an English educational system, 
as the English schools represent 
only disjointed and unorganized 
materials,” as very far from ex- 
pressing -a true picture of English 
education. 

Furthermore, there is a view ex- 
pressed (p. 436) as to the relations 
of the State to education which, 
from personal contact with Cath- 
olic educators the country over, I 
do not think they would be dis- 
posed to accept. In the last anal- 
ysis, the problem of nationalized 
education resolves itself into the 
question of how much of State con- 
trol in education we want, taking 
into consideration all the factors in 
the problem, religious, racial, so- 
cial, national, and economic. What 
may be medicine for one country 
may very well turn out poison for 
another. 

The translation is well done. Dr. 
Kirsch deserves to be congratulated. 
Catholic education is much in- 
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debted to him, amongst other 
things, for this difficult task which 
he has carried through so success- 
fully to completion. It may not be 
out of place here to express again 
the hope that some of the more re- 
cent and more important psycho- 
logical and educational works, 
written by French and German 
Catholics, be translated, and as 
speedily as possible. The progress 
of scientific Catholic education in 
the United States will be greatly ac- 
celerated by the publication in Eng- 
lish of the great works of our col- 
leagues on the Continent. 
J. H.R. 


Ignatius Loyola. An Attempt at an 
Impartial Biography. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

It is not an easy task to review 
this “attempt at an impartial biog- 
raphy” of St. Ignatius Loyola other- 
wise than in a kindly spirit of ap- 
proval. It is obviously an honest 
effort to be just and fair. Catholics 
in general, and Jesuits in partic- 
ular, cannot help feeling something 
akin to gratitude towards a writer 
like Mr. Sedgwick, who actually 
ventures to suggest that a case may 
be made out for the Catholics. The 
author also deserves favorable rec- 
ognition for being a laborious in- 
vestigator in the field of Catholic 
research. He questions the tags of 
“the great Protestant Tradition,” 
and makes serious efforts to verify 
them. Thus, he assures us after 
his investigations into the life of St. 
Ignatius, that he has found nothing 
in the time-honored charge about 
the Jesuits teaching that the end 
justifies the means. His statement 
of the accusation on p. 350 is curi- 
ously misworded. One would think 
that even a printer would be suffi- 
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ciently familiar with it to state it 
correctly even if there were a slip 
in the copy. 

Mr. Sedgwick selects his matter 
with an eye to the reader’s interest, 
and writes clearly and with a touch 
of eloquence. But, while a saint,— 
say, one with the qualities of New- 
man,—can write understandingly 
of an agnostic, it is a sheer impos- 
sibility for an agnostic to write 
with anything like understanding 
of a saint. Mr. Sedgwick at the end 
of his task practically confesses as 
much. He cannot say whether St. 
Ignatius was humble or proud. He 
looks like a fanatic, except for his 
genius for common sense. His su- 
perstition proves him to be weak- 
minded, and yet one cannot deny 
that he was unusually strong- 
minded. The biographer’s evident 
bewilderment in pronouncing a ver- 
dict is extremely amusing to the 
friends of the defendant. An in- 
telligent and honest agnostic writ- 
ing about a saint is like Doctor 
Johnson’s lame runner, who ran ex- 
traordinarily well for a lame man. 
But we do not call it good running. 
Mr. Sedgwick’s theory about pre- 
serving a moral balance in the 
world deserves attention. If there 
are moral excesses at the lower end 
of the scale, there must be moral 
excesses at the upper end, if human 
society is to maintain a decent 
average. Thus evil counteracts evil, 
and the virtuous agnostic leads a 
comfortable life of virtue in the 
middle. 3. 3. DB. 


By 


Germany’s Capacity to Pay. 
Harold G. Moulton and Constan- 
tine E. McGuire. New York: Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $2.50. 

This is a particularly timely vol- 
ume in view of the report about to 
be issued by the International Com- 
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mission which has been investigat- 
ing Germany for the past few 
months. It was undertaken by the 
authors as members of the Institute 
of Economics with the object of de- 
termining, without prejudice or bias, 
the difficult question of Germany’s 
capacity to pay the reparations ex- 
' acted of her by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The result is a body of ev- 
idence which must commend itself 
to all those who are interested in 
the economic recuperation of Eu- 
rope by the settlement of the 
reparations problem upon a fair 
basis. 

After an introductory chapter ex- 
plaining “what paying foreign 
debts involves,” namely an ability 
to create an excess of exports over 
imports, the authors examine “Ger- 
many’s international balance of ac- 
counts,” and show what the condi- 
tions are with respect to the pay- 
ment of reparations upon that basis. 
Further chapters deal with Ger- 
many’s foreign trade requirements, 
and with the domestic problems of 
a sound national budget and a 
stable currency. The chapter deal- 
ing with the causes of the inflation 
of the mark is particularly inform- 
ing and well-balanced. A number 
of appendices with statistical tables 
complete the study. 

On the whole the reader will gain 
from this volume an understanding 
of the economic unity of the west- 
ern world, and of the connection be- 
tween production at home and mar- 
kets abroad. At the same time the 
striking inconsistency will appear 
of demanding payments from Ger- 
many while at the same time rais- 
ing tariff barriers which prevent 
Germany from paying in the one 
way in which it might be possible 
to pay. The authors have done us 
a valuable service. Cc. G. F. 
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Episodes Before Thirty. By Alger- 
non Blackwood. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

This is a most unusual book. It 
deserves a far larger number of 
readers than the small if select few 
who will be attracted to it by their 
interest in the author’s stories of 
the occult. It is the story of a few 
years in the early life of a member 
of the British aristocracy, reared in 
the sheltered atmosphere of a 
strictly Evangelical household, a 
youth who had never smoked nor 
tasted alcohol nor danced nor en- 
tered a theater, who found himself 
suddenly “on his own,” first in 
Toronto, afterwards in New York 
and even in the so-called “gold 
fields” of the Rainy River district 
of Ontario. 

Those who are induced to read 
the book in the expectation of find- 
ing in its episodes that strangeness 
which Blackwood knows how to 
handle in so masterly a fashion in 
his fiction, will not find it, but they 
will find the greater strangeness of 
unvarnished truth. For young 
Blackwood’s New World experi- 
ences, which for years separated 
him from his Old World traditions 
by a wider sea than the Atlantic, 
included the keeping of a dairy 
farm and a saloon, the “covering” 
of the police courts for the New 
York Sun, then under Laffan’s ed- 
itorship, acquaintance with abject 
and sordid poverty, intimate asso- 
ciation with a swindler, a drug ad- 
dict (who introduced Blackwood 
himself to a vice which has dragged 
weaker men to the depths of degra- 
dation), with the extraordinary 
Jew, Alfred Louis, to whom the 
book is dedicated, with desperadoes 
of the Northwest, and many an- 
other. 

The book is in the nature of a 
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confession. It is the effort of a 
born story-teller (who, as yet, felt 
no desire to write) to tell you the 
story of a period filled for him with 
“undigested horror,” in which he 
strives not to make himself out any 
better than he is. In spite of him- 
self, however, he has given us the 
impression of a singularly fine char- 
acter, conducting himself through- 
out with a simplicity and generos- 
ity that would have delighted St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

Much of his wonderfully exalted 
inner life is explained by his pre- 
occupation with Hindu philosophy 
(which likewise explains the char- 
acter of most of his fiction). A 
Catholic cannot but feel regret that 
one who is capable of rising to the 
heights of what he actually calls 
“detachment” and which but for its 
motive is identical with that prac- 
ticed by the Christian saint, should 
order his life by Oriental shadows 
rather than by the resplendent 
beams of the Orient from on high. 

B. M. K. 


The Best Plays of 1922-1923, and the 
Year Book of the Drama in Amer- 


ica. Edited by Burns Mantle. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

$2.00. 

Mr. Burns Mantle’s annual dra- 
matic review has already become an 
institution, and may almost be said 
to be indispensable to American 
playgoers and followers of the 
drama. The present edition con- 
tains the usual résumés of produc- 
tions given in New York and Chi- 
cago, including the complete orig- 
inal casts, together with Mr. Man- 
tle’s choice of the ten best plays of 
the year. Those singled out for 
this distinction, and published in 
lengthy extract, are: Rain, You and 
I, Loyalties, Icebound, Why Not?, 
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The Fool, Merton of the Movies, The 
Old Soak, R. U. R., and Mary the 
3rd. Obviously, the list is of un- 
equal value and will provoke con- 
troversy: everyone can think of 
plays which might have been 
omitted and of others which ought 
to have been substituted. But 
nearly everyone must agree that 
those included are highly repre- 
sentative of their season, and that 
they are more than worth the price 
of the volume. K. B. 


The Lengthened Shadow. By Wil- 
liam J. Locke. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Different Gods. By Violet Quirk. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 

Nowhere Else in the World. By Jay 
William Hudson. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

In The Lengthened Shadow we 
find Locke’s conventional almost- 
too-human hero, who is just a little 
threadbare imaginatively, but whose 
moral excellencies eventually win 
both the reader and the glamourous 
person who is the heroine. The 
story revolves about a strange will 
whose malicious intent shapes the 
destinies of the four main charac- 
ters. They are a brilliant, thor- 
oughly well-bred and villainous vil- 
lain, an abused daughter, a highly 
strung heroine, and—Timothy 
Swayne. Besides there is a cabinet 
with a secret drawer and an un- 
usual dénouement. 

Locke, in so far as he goes, is a 
master of his craft, and there is 
quite as much freshness and opti- 
mism in The Lengthened Shadow 
as there was in The Mountebank or 
The Wonderful Year. It is the sort 
of book that will more than take 
the place of an evening at the mov- 
ing pictures, if it happens to be 


raining. 
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Different Gods, a first novel, starts 
out to be as fashionably and un- 
fastidiously modern as an Erik 
Dorn but develops into a love story 
whose sentimentality would delight 
the mild soul of a mid-Victorian 
spinster. The plot is drawn from 
the unfortunate love experiences of 
the women with whom Sheila comes 
in contact and eventually from her 
own rather lovely but altogether 
unconvincing romance. At the out- 
set she admits she is fifteen, but she 
fails to prove that she has grown 
any older in the ensuing ten years. 

An author’s second book seldom 
pleases as much as the first, but it 
is hard to believe that a man who 
could write Abbé Pierre would give 
us Nowhere Else in the World. 
Abbé Pierre was a poem in its sheer 
delight in loveliness, its mellowed 
vision. Nowhere Else in the World 
would have made an excellent brief. 
As a novel it lacks conviction, per- 
haps because it is so consciously 
thematic. It would be interesting 
to know whether the author en- 
joyed writing it. 

It is the story of a man in revolt 
at what he considers the intellectual 
starvation of America. He is forced 
by a cruel fate and a practical 
father to leave the Paris of his 
dreams only to find eventually his 
real inspiration in Chicago, which 
is by the way, the “Nowhere Else 
in the World.” M. O'S. 


Representative American Short Sto- 
ties. Edited by Alexander Jessup. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon Co. $5.00. 
Dr. Jessup has spent liberally of 

time and energy on this really no- 

table collection of American ‘short 
stories. He has sought to indicate the 
advance of this type of Itterature 
for the past century and a half, 
and beginning with “Chariessa,” 
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which appeared in 1788, he pre- 
sents seventy-four tales, the most 
recent having been published in 
1921. Dr. Jessup introduces his 
collection with a Preface in which 
he discusses the American short 
story in general and indicates why 
certain stories have been included. 
On this point he is not especially 
convincing, and he leaves us won- 
dering why certain genuinely great 
tales have been omitted. Like many 
another editor of short stories, Dr. 
Jessup inclines to be occasionally 
dogmatic in judgment and con- 
descending in tone. 

Dr. Jessup’s critical judgment is 
not always above suspicion. He 
dismisses with a gesture the bril- 
liant monograph of Palmer Cobb on 
the influence of Hoffman on Poe, 
and with every evidence of serious- 
ness declares that Mrs. Slosson’s 
“Clavis” and Julian Hawthorne’s 
“Lovers in Heaven” “mark the 
high-water mark of prose writing in 
American fiction in the last thirty 
years, at least in short story writ- 
ing.” While “Clavis” has a style of 
fine simplicity and grace, it is not 
preéminent, and “Lovers in Heaven” 
is an example of pseudo-poetic 
prose at its worst. Verily, he was 
a wise critic of old time who de- 
clared with a sigh that there was 
no accounting for tastes. 

Despite omissions and faults of 
judgment, Dr. Jessup has done yeo- 
man service to the American short 
story. He points the way clearly to 
an understanding study of its de- 
velopment, and has packed into a 
generous appendix the results of 
enormous industry. Under the title 
“References for the Study of the 
Short Story,” he presents biblio- 
graphical data on English, Russian, 
and French, as well as on American 
short stories, and an exhaustive list 
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of American tales, chronologically 
and by authors, including dates of 
publication and critical articles on 
the authors whose work is repre- 
sented in his collection. This task 
is so admirably performed that for 
it, even more perhaps than for the 
collection itself, students of this 
popular type of literature must be 
thankful. J.J. R. 


American Artists. By Royal Cor- 
tissoz. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 

There are few disciples of the fine 
arts better qualified for the task of 
authoritatively discussing the sig- 
nificant figures in American paint- 
ing than Royal Cortissoz. 

“Never try to say things admira- 
bly; try only to say them plainly,” 
quotes Mr. Cortissoz—a policy, he 
remarks, for the literary man which 
is equally apposite for the artist. 
Advocacy of this principle is sug- 
gestively responsible for the treat- 
ment of the subject matter of his 
book. There is no pretense to play 
solely to an audience of the ini- 
tiated through the medium of in- 
tricately technical expression, but, 
happily, the chosen vein is academic 
without sacrifice of the invaluable 
element of interest. Throughout 
the collection of essays is apparent 
this universality of appeal—an ap- 
peal at once strengthened and crys- 
tallized, not only by a keen critical 
perception, but also by personal 
contact with many contemporary 
American artists. While this lat- 
ter factor makes for a note of au- 
thenticity, still one is conscious of 
an undercurrent of dogmatism that 
has its source in an expressed an- 
tipathy to the modernistic move- 
ment. But dogmatism, based on 
sincere convictions that go hand in 
hand with a logical and traditional 
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background, is not unwarranted. 
Furthermore, notwithstanding a 
natural enthusiasm for the works 
of some who have been near to him 
in the world of art, Mr. Cortissoz is 
both frank and fair, leaving us lit- 
tle opportunity to lodge against him 
a charge of partiality. 

Since Mr. Cortissoz has woven 
biographical facts, critical commen- 
taries, and personal experiences on 
a loom of conversance with his 
theme, the resultant fabric is quite 
removed from the mere instruc- 
tional and relatively common- 
place, and becomes of absorbing 
interest. 

The book is not confined solely 
to painters, and in addition to anno- 
tations upon such types as Albert 
P. Ryder, Arthur B. Davies, George 
Inness, Winslow Homer, Childe 
Hassam, Willard L. Metcalf, Ralph 
Blakelock, George Luks and Rob- 
ert Henri, Mr. Cortissoz speaks 
briefly, but none the less pointedly, 
of Louis St. Gaudens and other out- 
standing exponents of the sister art 
of sculpture. G. H. M. 


The Uniate Eastern Churches. By 
Adrian Fortescue. Edited by 
George D. Smith, D.D. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $3.00. 
This book is typical of Dr. Fortes- 

cue’s work. It is scholarly, accu- 

rate, and presents a vast deal of in- 
formation which will be welcomed 
by many readers who know little or 
nothing of the Eastern Churches 
which are in communion with the 

Apostolic See. It will serve admi- 

rably as an introduction to the sub- 

ject of Oriental Rites. 

Dr. Fortescue had planned to 
have the work contain four parts: 
the Byzantine Uniates, the Uniate 
Communities (parts two and three), 
and the Maronites. The present 
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volume contains the treatment of 
what would have been part one, 
that is, the Byzantine Uniates, had 
Dr. Fortescue lived to complete the 
task. This volume is notable for a 
good working bibliography, and an 
excellent index. The most valuable 
contribution which the book makes, 
aside from presenting so much 
sheer information, is the fact that 
it gives one a clear picture of that 
curious civilization which is typi- 
fied by the Uniate congregations,— 
that almost bizarre mixture of Ori- 
ental and Occidental which resulted 
in a distinct civilization which is 
the background of millions of peo- 
ple at the present day. 

The reading public owes no small 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Fortescue’s 
colleague, Dr. Smith, whose pains- 
taking work made possible the post- 
humous publication of the book. 

F. D. 


Hellenistic Philosophies. By Paul 


Elmer More. Princeton: Univer- 

sity Press. $3.00. 

The innocent bystander, for all 
his protestations of aloofness and 
impartiality, is quite as inadequate 
a guide in philosophy as he is in 
religion—or athletics. Mr. More is 
no bystander. Though refresh- 
ingly free from prejudice, he man- 
ifests a bias, the wholesome bias of 
the widely read scholar who knows 
his subject not as a thing of chaos 
but in well-wrought and ordered 
sequence. And it is as a convinced 
and convincing Platonist that Mr. 
More in this volume considers the 
leading Greek philosophic schools 
from Aristippus to Pyrrho. It is 
from that point of view that he can 
say concerning Epictetus: “He who 
would read him wisely, I sometimes 
think, must come to the Discourses 
as a Platonist and not as a Stoic, 
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and must write between the lines 
and insert into the definitions a 
truth of which Epictetus himself 
had been robbed by the false usur- 
pations of the intellectus sibi per- 
missus” (p. 171). Such a bias is 
not like a pair of smoked glasses; 
it is more like a telescope. 

The present volume is the third 
in a still uncompleted series de- 
signed to trace the course of Greek 
philosophy and its interrelations 
with Christian thought. Though 
necessarily less detailed in its treat- 
ment than its predecessors, Plato- 
nism and The Religion of Plato, 
Hellenistic Philosophies is a much 
needed addition to the relatively 
few books in English dealing with 
the leading schools of Greek 
thought. And it possesses a unity, 
a clarity, and a literary charm 
which should make it indispensable 
to students of the history of phil- 
osophy intent on something more 
than textbook knowledge. 

In more than one instance Mr. 
More has stressed phases of his 
subject disregarded by other writ- 
ers. He is the first writer in Eng- 
lish, unless memory plays me false, 
to point out the prominence of 
Sextus Empiricus as a torch-bearer 
of skepticism, and to show that 
Sextus (who was not empirical, de- 
spite his name) is more inclusively 
skeptical than Kant or Hume or the 
nineteenth-century agnostics. Not 
less important is the analysis of 
the Diogenes legend and the ac- 
count of its adoption by Julian the 
Apostate. Mr. More’s little study 
of mysticism is psychologically 
sound, historically accurate, and 
practically sensible. And he calls 
attention to a fact which too many 
university instructors ignore when 
he remarks: “It is simply true 
that, in setting the emphasis so 
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strongly upon knowledge and in- 
telligence and in leaving so little 
room for the will and the instinc- 
tive emotions, classical philosophy, 
even the philosophy of Plato, had 
left the great heart of mankind un- 
touched. Christianity, by trans- 
ferring the source of good and evil 
to the will, and by appealing more 
directly to the emotions and imag- 
ination, had in a measure succeeded 
where philosophy had failed.” 
(P. 299.) BRO. L. 


A Manual of Pastoral Theology. By 
Rev. Frederick Schulze, D.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 
This is a third, revised and en- 

larged, edition of a well-known 


book by a competent authority. 
The new Code of Canon Law ren- 
dered the revision necessary. The 
practical work of the priesthood 


embraces much that the seminarian 
can never learn from books, but 
Father Schulze’s Manual will give 
great assistance to the young man 
entering upon the sacred ministry. 
In one or two instances the author 
seems out of touch with the exigen- 
cies of large city parishes, but his 
ideals are the highest and his advice 
sound and priestly. 


Devotional Books.—The Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine (New York: 
Benziger Bros. Orchard Books, No. 
1. $2.00). Many who have hither- 
to considered Bigg’s translation of 
the Confessions to be incomparably 
the best now acknowledge this of 
Sir Tobie Matthew, as revised and 
amended by Dom Roger Hudleston 
of Downside Abbey, to be the facile 
princeps. The thirteen books are 
given in full with a scholarly pref- 
ace and introduction by Dom 
Hudleston. Type, paper, and bind- 
ing make the volume a serviceable 
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as well as a delightful companion. 
Thoughts of St. Teresa for Every 
Day, compiled by Kathleen M. 
Balfe (Benziger Bros. $1.00), will 
be warmly welcomed by the friends 
of this great friend of God, and will, 
undoubtedly, serve to add to their 
number by inciting many more to 
familiarize themselves with the 
Saint’s wisdom at first hand. The 
little book performs an added mis- 
sion of charity in that it is sold for 
the benefit of the Catholic Women’s 
League Weaving School for the Na- 
tive Women at Bethlehem. A Lily 
of the Cloister (Benziger Bros. 
$2.00). This translation, by M. C. 
Watt, of the edifying life of Jeanne 
Germaine Castang, in religion Sis- 
ter Marie-Céline of the Presenta- 
tion, has a preface by Cardinal 
Bourne, who points out the resem- 
blance between this sainted child 
and the Little Flower of Lisieux. 
Whereas Father Reginald Buckler, 
O.P., in The Life of Faith and 
Hope (Benziger Bros. $1.00), con- 
trasts the natural and the supernat- 
ural in man’s life, measuring ex- 
actly and excellently the true value 
of each element and describing the 
manner of their blending, Father 
Plus, S.J., in his book, Jn Christ 
Jesus (Benziger Bros. $2.35), car- 
ries the argument for the supernat- 
ural still further, urging a more in- 
tense and personal practice of it. 
Devotion is here joined with sound 
thinking to make the appeal com- 
pelling. The little volume of 
stories, Marvels of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, by Rev. J. McDonnell, S.J. 
(Benziger Bros. 60 cents), will be 
equally appreciated by First Com- 
municants and those who have 
their preparation in charge. One 
section, on sacrilegious Commun- 
ions, might be taken exception to, 
as tending to make young children 
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scrupulous and fearful in their atti- 
tude towards the Holy Eucharist. 

In Pearls from Holy Scripture 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$1.00), Rev. Michael J. Watson, 
S.J., elucidates “for our little ones” 
many texts from both Old and New 
Testaments. The familiar talks 
are full of anecdote and are varied 
by hymns, prayers, and stories told 
in original verse of varying merit. 
Oremus (B. Herder. $1.00) is “A 
First Prayer Book for Children,” 
copiously illustrated and decorated. 
Its appeal to the little child will rest 
on its pictorial character, as the 
title and explanatory text are rather 
over the head of the small child. It 
is a pity, therefore, that the high 
class of some of the decorations is 
not maintained throughout. 

The Office of Holy Week, revised 
and compiled from the latest Vat- 
ican edition of the Gregorian mel- 
odies, by Mgr. Leo P. Manzetti, 
Mus.D., has just been published by 
the John Murphy Company, Balti- 
mere, Md. ($1.50). A unique fea- 
ture is the explanation, in the Fore- 
word, of the Recitatives, with exam- 
ples and rules in English for sing- 
ing them. The traditional chants 
are in modern notation. 

Rev. P. J. Kinney, in Septena- 
rius Sacramentorum (Boston: The 
Stratford Co. 75 cents), by quota- 
tion from Scripture, from the de- 
crees of the Councils and the unan- 
imous teaching of theologians, de- 
fends the thesis that the seven sac- 
raments, no more and no less, have 
existed from the beginning. Father 
Shealy and Marymount (Wor- 
cester, Mass.: The Harrigan Press. 
$1.25) is edited by Michael Earls, 
S.J.. and contains a chapter on 
“Reminiscences of Father Shealy” 
by Michael Kenny, S.J. The Sisters 
at Marymount should be compli- 
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mented for this expression of ap- 
preciation and love, which serves to 
keep alive the memory of a devoted 
and admirable priest. 

The Book of the Lover and the 
Beloved (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.25). The chief con- 
tribution to mystical literature of 
the Blessed Ramén Lull is here 
translated for the first time into 
English by E. Allison Peers. The 
author in his youth led a dissolute 
life from which he was converted 
by a miraculous intervention of 
God. Becoming fired with the holy 
ambition to convert the Moslem 
world, he devoted his life and all his 
powers to this great object and was 
stoned to death in Africa in 1315. 
In his controversies with the Arabs 
Lull erred on the question of rea- 
son, and faith, holding that there 
was no distinction between the two. 
Therefore, in spite of his praise- 
worthy zeal and crown of martyr- 
dom, the Church has withheld from 
him her highest honors. In view 
of this the translator might better 
have omitted that passage in the 
preface in which the Blessed Ramén 
is lauded at the expense of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 

Many to whom the existence of 
pain is an ever perplexing question 
will find an answer in Father Rem- 
ler’s thoughtful little booklet, Why 
Must I Suffer? (Chicago: Francis- 
can Herald Press. 25 cents). 


Foreign Publications.—Pére Benoit 


Valuy, S.J., has followed in La 
Religieuse en Retraite (Paris: A. 
Tralin. 7/fr. 50) the plan of his 
“Manual for Priests.” Its value for 
general, private, and monthly re- 
treats is incalculable. 

From Pierre Téqui, Paris: Jnitia- 
tion au Catéchisme, by J. Leday 
(3 fr. 50). The eaptivating style of 
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this book, with its attractive illus- 
trations, is just what is required to 
impress on the minds of the young 
the essential principles of religion, 
and it cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. Esprit du Curé d’Ars, by 
Abbé A. Monnin (2fr.). If you 
have found the Curé of Ars admi- 
rable in his biography you will find 
him still more so in these pages re- 
plete with his spirit. Cardinal Mer- 
cier, in a very laudatory letter, 
recommends to all priests L’Oraison 
et la Messe avec Marie, by J.-M. 
Texier (7fr. 50). It has been in- 
spired to a great extent by the writ- 
ings of Bl. Grignon de Montfort. 
The intention of Mgr. de la Porte 
in Une Mére de Prétre (i1fr.) has 
been not only to keep fresh the 
memory of Marguerite Bosco and 
to record the help she gave to her 
charitable son in the foundation of 


the “Oratories,” but to show in her, 
as in a mirror, an example of the 
purest Christian and domestic vir- 


tues. Baron Francois d’Yvoire is 
portrayed by M. de Laval in Une 
Ame de Lumiére (7fr.) as an ex- 
cellent writer and persuasive 
speaker endowed with a clear judg- 
ment and a mind enriched by read- 
ing and travel. A particularly use- 
ful little study at the present time 
is Le Diable, Eziste-t-il? Que fait- 
il? by Louis Bremond (3 fr. 50). 
La Vierge Marie (5th ed. 10/r.) is 
a complete, clear, and systematic 
manual in which Pére Garriguet 
sums up the best that has been writ- 
ten about the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Sous le Joug des Césars, by Pére 
Hebert, O.P. (7fr.), is a series of 
talks to girl students on the early 
days of Christianity. Anne-Cath- 
erine Emmerich et Clément Bren- 
tano, by G. Dirheimer (5fr.), is a 
spirited defense of the authenticity 
of the ecstatic’s visions and revela- 
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tions. Futurs Prétres, by Abbé 
Grimaud (5 fr.), is a treatise on the 
priesthood for the purpose of fos- 
tering vocations among the youth of 
France. Le Christianisme Naissant, 
by Abbé Léon Bournet (8 fr.), is an 
excellent summary of the work of 
French scholars, such as Batiffol, 
Duchesne, Allard, Leclercq, etc., on 
Christian origins. Other books 
from the same house include Le 
Don de Dieu, by Abbé Lecomte 
(1 fr. 50), containing a very beauti- 
ful commentary on the “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus”; the first volume 
of Guvres du P. Faber (7 fr. 50), 
edited by Abbé L. Jaud; La Foi 
Chrétienne devant la Raison et le 
Cour (3 fr. 50), a series of confer- 
ences by Mgr. Chapon; and 
L’@uvre des Vocations, by J. Millot 
(3 fr.). 

Pietro Marietti, Rome, has just 
published a Czxremoniale Episco- 
porum (lire 17), a commentary on 
the third Book of the Code of Canon 
Law, by Guido Cocchi (lire 9); a 
commentary on the faculties given 
by Propaganda to missionaries, by 
Antonius Iglesias (lire 6.50); an 
account of the origin and spirit of 
the Priest’s International League of 
Friends of the Sacred Heart (lire 2. 
30); and a life of Mother Louise 
Marguerite de la Touche under the 
title, Au Service de Jésus Prétre 
(7 fr). 

The seventh edition of their well- 
known commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles has just been published 
by Dr. A. Camerlynck and Dr. Van- 
der Heeren (Bruges: Charles Bey- 
aert). An Introduction discusses 
all the problems raised by rational- 
istic critics regarding the book’s 
authenticity, its text, its author, its 
style, its language, its scope, its 
sources, and its chronology. A good 
paraphrase accompanies the text 
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throughout, and the Vulgate is con- 
tinually compared with the Greek 
text. The notes are scholarly and 
most detailed, and copious refer- 
ences are made to every kind of 
critic, whether destructive or con- 
structive. This learned work de- 
serves to rank with Lagrange’s 
masterly volumes on St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke. Another 
work from C. Beyaert is a com- 
mentary on the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, Vers ’Union Divine 
(3 fr. 50), by Louis Peeters, S.J., 
who maintains—and rightly—that 
the Exercises is not a treatise on 
the spiritual life, nor a book of 
spiritual reading, but a manual 
composed by St. Ignatius for retreat 
masters to guide souls to the heights 
of the contemplative life. This well- 
ordered and well-written volume is 
all the more remarkable as its 


author is totally blind. 

We have nothing in English to 
compare with the very excellent 
treatise on the Nature et Obliga- 
tions de Etat Religieux, by Lucien 
Choupin, S.J. (Paris: G. Beauchesne. 
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14fr.). It is at the same time a 
treatise on canon law and an apol- 
ogetic work on the excellence of the 
religious state, the value of the 
three vows, the government of reli- 
gious orders, the duties, the rights, 
and the obligations of religious. 
J.-M. Dario, S.J., in his Prelectiones 
Cosmologizw (Beauchesne. 24 fr.), 
ably defends the scholastic theory 
of hylomorphism, and refutes the 
views of modern philosophers and 
scientists who uphold the mecha- 
nism of Descartes, the dynamism of 
Leibnitz, and the determinism of 
the modern deniers of the miracu- 
lous. The volume is_ valuable 
chiefly for its discussion of modern 
problems, such as the atomic theory, 
radioactivity, the nature of space 
and time, etc. 

Rev. A. de la Barre, S.J., gives us 
a brief biography of the Abbé André 
de la Barre de Carroy (Paris: 
Action Populaire. 4/fr.), a French 
military chaplain who was killed 
at Jonchery, July 26, 1915, just 
after he had received the Croix de 
Guerre. 
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